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“CALIFORNIA” 


Made in all sizes. 156 and 1% in. thick. 


Weed Doors in 1914 


will possess the same satisfaction-giving qualities that have character- 

ized them in the past and which have made them dependable 

sellers in all parts of the world. Making them in their entirety 
from the tree up we are able to exercise the most discriminating 
care in quality of wood and in workmanship. All this goes to 
make them 


Good Doors To Sell 


and we want you to get in on the profits and big sales that follow 
their introduction. We make Weed doors in white pine and with 
3-ply Rotary cut Laminated Veneered Yellow Pine Panels, in a 
variety of styles. 


“SHASTA” 


Made in all sizes. 13 and 134 in. thick. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly 


| Weed Lumber Co., cattrorin 


|| ‘SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. camnas are, Offre swan 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. COLIMBI'S, OHIO. 1612 Brvden Read. 
i] R. A. TOOMBS, Fort Worth, Tex. 


{ Visitors to the Pacific Coast are co:u:asty invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 
manufactory of White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shooks on the Globe. 


Eastern Offices: 


























Wanted $5000 Worth of Stock ! 
Wanted To Be a Salesman ! 


On February 28th, a 


party who formerly sold 


This is a sign of 
Peerless Sito Equipment. 


it would be a great 
pleasure to handle such 
silos called at our office a complete line that 
would readily sell itself. 
We told this party the 


only sales representa- 


and examined the Peer- 
less Silo Equipment. 
He became so inter- ’ 
ested he wanted to buy tive we employed was 


$5000 worth of stock 


in our company, which 


our General Catalog. 
Let us mail you one of 





them and prove that 


we did not have to offer . 
our equipment makes 
him. He then wanted everyone who is inter- 


to become our sales “ested in silos enthusi- 





representative, stating astic. 
The manufacturer does not have to exert himself in getting 
dealers or agents interested in handling silos equipped with Peerless 


Equipment. <A few articles of Peerless Equipment: 


Peerless Self-Adjusting Lugs Self-Adjusting Hoops Twin Hoops 
Combination Door Frame and Hoop Connector 
Combination Equalizer Base and Anchoring Systems 


We furnish you with everything but the wood staves, which can be pur- 
chased from most wholesale lumber dealers. Every lumber dealer, whether he 
be wholesaler or retailer, should have a copy of our catalog and wall hanger in 
his office. It adds a salesman to your staff without salary, that means great 
profits to your business. 


Write us today and we will make you a profitable proposition. 


Peerless Silo Supply Co. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 





Pacific Lumber Agency 


ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON. 


Exclusive Selling Agents :— 


WILLIPA HARBOR 
Willipa Lumber Co., - ° & - ~ 





Raymond, Washington 





Columbia Box & Lumber Co.,—- - - South Bend, Washington 
Quinalt Lumber Co, . - - : : Raymond, Washington 
Cram Lumber Co., - : ° - - Raymond, Washington 
GRAYS HARBOR 
National Lumber & Mfg. Co., - : - Hoquiam, Washington 
S. E. Slade Lumber Co.,_— - - - - Aberdeen, Washington 
American Mill Co., - - - - - Aberdeen, Washington 
A. J. West Lumber Co., - - - - Aberdeen, Washington 
Donovan Lumber Co., - - - - - Aberdeen, Washington 
Wilson Bros. & Co., - - - - Aberdeen, Washington 





— SPECIALIZING IN — 


Washington Spruce 


— AND — 


Old Growth Yellow Fir 








REPRESENTATIVES 








M. T. Owens, - - - 727 Lumber Exchange, Mi polis, Minn. 
T. P. White, : - : 1270 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
M. W. Webb, - - - . - 663 Brandeis Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
S. B. Cogshall, - - - - - White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
R.H.’Mishler, - - - - - 503 9th St., Sioux City, lowa 
Jim Gronen, - - - - . - - Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Risk Troubles in Kentucky. 


tast how Kentucky seems to be in the midst of the 
same kind of insurance muddle that Missouri experi- 
enced about a year ago. State legislation has caused 
the suspension of business by almost all the fire in- 
surance companies in the Blue Grass State and unless 
an agreement is reached between the risk concerns 
ind the State officials Kentucky is likely to suffer in 
\ business way. 

The muddle in Kentucky was started two years ago 
vhen the legislature passed a State rating law. 
that time the situation from the standpoint of the 

sk concerns has been going from bad to worse, until 
now they have not only suspended operations but 
have threatened to withdraw from the State. Nat- 
urally, a withdrawal from Kentucky would effect the 
same detrimental conditions as the withdrawal in Mis- 
souri, causing a hardship to business. Kentucky, like 
Missouri, is a considerable field for building and loan 
associations and experience has been that these were 
hit hardest when insurance companies declined to 
write more risks. 

As far as the Kentucky retail lumbermen are con- 
cerned, they are in about the same condition as the 
Missouri retailers. Many of them carry fire insurance 
in mutual concerns which are nowise affected by the 
withdrawal of regular risk companies. However, a 


Since 


withdrawal of the latter from’ Kentucky would ulti- 


mately deprive general business interests of insurance 
protection; a condition that would depress business. 
Lumbermen would also be afiected by a slackening in 
building operations as long as the insurance muddle 
continued. 

It is to be hoped that the risk men in Kentucky 
and the State officials will shortly patch up their dif- 
ferences and the insurance recall their 
threat to quit the State. In that event conditions 
will shortly return to a normal level and business not 
further suffer. 


companies 





‘Economical Hight of Large Buildings. 


D. Knickerbocker Boyd, a Philadelphia architect, in 
a recent issue of the Engineering Record interestingly 
discusses the economical hight of office buildings and 
concludes that the income profit decreaves very mate- 
rially with the hight of the building beyond a certain 
point. His that building in 
Kansas City would pay 4.88 percent on total cost; a 
i2-story building, 11.3 percent; 16-story, 11.5. From 
here the returns decrease to 8.6 for twenty-four stories 
and 7.5 for thirty stories. These are based on a ground 
value of $35,000 yearly for a site 87 by 115 feet. In 
this connection it is interesting to know that the Hights 
of Buildings Commission of New York City has proposed 
a regulation providing, with certain exceptions, that 
when the street walls of the building reach a hight twice 
the width of the street they shall above that point be set 
back from the street in the ratio of one foot horizontally 
for each four feet of additional vertical hight. 


conclusion is a 6-story 


PPB DBD DDD DI DA 


A Northwestern Impetus. 


The business interests of Alaska and of the Pacific 
Northwest generally are greatly enthused over the 
passage of the Alaskan railroad bill, providing for the 
construction by the United States Government of a 
line of railway from the sea to the interior of Alaska, 
for they are positive that a tremendous development 
is certain to follow the construction of the railroad 
through a country rich in resources that but await the 
coming of transportation facilities and their conse- 
quent train of industrial enterprises to make them 
available for the peoples of the world. 

In the opinion of conservative business men in the 
Northwest the investment by the United States Gov- 
ernment of the millions required for the construction 
of this railroad will be followed by the investment of 
as Many more millions of private capital in industrial 
and commercial enterprises that will add to the wealth 
of the nation and open up hidden resources of which 
the majority of people have never dreamed. 

The value to the lumber industry will not be so 
much in the development of new timber resources— 
although a considerable amount of timber will be 
made available through the building of the railroad— 
as in opening up new markets for the products of 
mills contiguous to that territory. 


FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION 


CHICAGO COLISEUM, APRIL 30, MAY 9 
NEW YORK, GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, MAY 21:30 





The construction of the railroad and the tremendous 
development in other lines that is sure to follow will 
create a demand for a very large amount of building 
material that will be largely supplied by mills in the 
-acific Northwest and, while Government ownership 
of railroads generally is a policy that future genera 
tions in this country may have to decide, as this prac 
tically unknown Alaskan country is opened to civiliza 
tion and its tremendous mineral and other resources 
are more fully developed it will, without a doubt, be 
shown that the framers of the Alaskan railroad bill 
and those responsible for its enactment into law have 
done a real service to an important section of the 
country. 
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The Manufacturer’s Trade Mark as 
an Asset in Business. 


Men advertise to sell goods; that is, they undertake 
by that means to bring to the attention of prospective 
buyers the goods they have to sell. When properly 
performed advertising is as legitimate a part of business 
as is the making of goods. A manufacturer may make 
the most useful, necessary and valuable of goods and 
store them in his warehouse without having performed 
a worthy service. But let him advertise his products 
and bring them to the attention of persons who by their 
use of them will be helped to a higher plane of living 
and he has contributed directly to the improvement of 
mankind; and incidentally he has made a profit for 
himself. 

Now a manufacturer may in his advertising merely 
direct the possible buyer’s attention to a general class 
of goods, pointing out the advantages that pertain to all 
goods of that class. For example, if he makes hardwood 
flooring he may tell the many advantages that hardwood 
flooring has over other kinds of flooring materials. From 
this kind of advertising he will share or at any rate he 
may reasonably expect to share the benefits. But so 
will other manufacturers of hardwood flooring whether 
they advertise or not. 

This seems so simple a proposition that it hardly 
needs to be stated. 
kind. In fact, for a long time one of the prominent 
manufacturers of hardwood flooring did that kind of 
advertising. 


Yet much advertising is of that 


He would have thought a salesman silly 
who did not enlarge upon the quality and other advan- 
tages of the particular goods he had to sell; yet his 
advertising failed to do precisely that thing. 

Finally, this flooring manufacturer decided that he 
would advertise, not merely everybody’s and anybody’s 
hardwood flooring, but his own. For years he had made 
a flooring that he was proud of, but he had neglected to 
identify his product with himself. Suddenly the faet 
had dawned upon him that this was the missing link 
in his merchandising chain. He must ‘‘father’’ his 
product, *‘christen’’ it and indissolubly link its reputa- 
tion with his own. 

This was accomplished by simply, adopting a trade 
mark, stamping it upon each strip of his flooring and 
advertising his product always and everywhere as the 


‘——’’ hardwood flooring. Instantly a miracle was 
performed; the sale of his flooring began to increase. 
The mere adopting of a trade mark brought directly 
back to him the full returns for all his advertising. He 
increased his advertising appropriation again and again; 
the increased demand thus created made enlargement of 
his plant and increase of his output necessary. His 
trade mark had proved to be lis banner of victory and 
permanent success. 





Sharing in the Prosperity of the Com- 
munity. 


To the alert and enterprising merchant the news of 
the day is filled with items that portray or hint at 
situations that he may, if he choose, turn te his account 
in a business way. For example, every business man 
may be interested to learn that the farmers of a nearby 
State have $2,000,000 on deposit in rural banks. But 
to the enterprising wholesaler who 
inakes or sells something that the farmers of that State 
should buy the report of their prosperity suggests an 


manufacturer or 


examination and analysis of his sales in that territory 
to determine whether he is likely to share in that pros- 
perity. 

If his sales department is well organized his terri- 
tory is divided into units and he has immediately 
accessible information regarding the percapita wealth 
of and his percapita sales in each unit. By a series 
of comparisons and averages he is enabled to fix with 
reasonable accuracy the amount of sales that should 
Hence if he finds that in a 
territory where the farmers have $2,000,000 in banks 
they are buying proportionately less than are those in 
other units he concludes that he must 
efforts in that unit. 

The retail lumber dealer may see little in the fore- 
going that is suggestive to him. Yet he knows well 
enough that in a year of poor crops his sales dwindle 
and his collections are hard. At such a time more 
effort is required to make sales, and getting the money 
may be almost as hard as making the sales. 

When a farmer of his community is prosperous the 


dealer should fully realize the signifi- 


be made in each unit. 


increase his 
sales’ 


local lumber 





eance to him of that fact, if he knows it, and if he 
does not know it he lacks some at least of the most 
valuable information a business man can have. The 
big wholesalers and manufacturers who sell the other 
merchants of the town make it their business to know 
whether the community as a whole is prosperous; and 
so, one may add, do the mail order houses. 

Every wideawake dealer if he chose could know and 
could have on record in his office the financial eondi- 
tion of every possible buyer in his community; and he 
could know also what purchases and improvements that 
buyer contemplates or is likely to make that will make 
demands upon the stock of the lumber yard. This in- 
formation is as commonly possessed by the local lum- 
berman’s big city competitor as it is neglected by 
the loeal dealer. 





Laymen and Lumbermen Identified in 
Association Work. 


Lumbermen’s conventions, this year perhaps more 
than in former years, have been addressed by outside 
speakers, men and women not directly interested in the 
lumber industry. Judges, governors, educators and 
philanthropists have been invited to talk to lumbermen 
upon topics of interest and importance to them as citi 
zens. A little consideration doubtless will sustain the 
inference that this change of policy is a step forward. 

Of course these organizations are composed of men 
engaged in the lumber business and are designed pri- 
marily to promote the interests of their members as 
lumbermen. But there is always time, if the programs 
ure simplified and systematized, to hear these stirring, 
patriotic and uplifting addresses that are directed to 
lumbermen as citizens. They not only serve to identify 
the lumberman with all that is best in American citizen- 
ship, but send him back to his home stimulated and en- 
couraged to participate more actively in the civic affairs 
ot his own community. This result alone repays its cost 


in improved citizenship, and in addition it gives to 
the lumberman a higher position and larger influence 
that must make him a more potent factor in the com- 


mercial life of his town. 





Government’s New Study of an Old, 
Mysterious Wood. 


The Federal Forest Service has sent one of its expert 
forest examiners to make a detailed study of cypress 
and to try to solve some of its mysteries and problems. 
One of the most useful of American commercial forestal 
growths, it is one wood that the advocates of forest 
reproduction have carefully avoided, as practically 
nothing is known of the exact possibilities in this 
directions. Common knowledge, of course, is that it 
is a slow growing wood and that the average tree cut 
for lumber has taken 200 years or longer to reach 
maturity. It is known that its natural reproduction is 
scanty and as to artificial reproduction practically noth- 
ing is known, and the present study will specialize in 
that direction. 

Cypress is in many particulars a wood of mystery. 
It is one of the few coniferous trees that are not also 
evergreens, shedding its leaves annually. It is one 
of the most durable of woods in contact with moisture, 
and yet no definite explanation of this durability has 
ever been derived from a study of its structure or 
chemical composition. Notwithstanding this immunity 
to decay, decay caused, as is well known, by fungous 
attacks, there is nevertheless one species of fungus 
that is peculiar to this wood although greatly similar 
to the disease that affects incense cedar of the Pacific 
coast, a votanically allied wood. This fungus produces 
what is known as ‘‘peck’’ in cypress and it is esti- 
mated that at least one-third of the cypress timber 
in the United States is more or less affected. To add 
to this mystery superimposed upon it is another one 
in a popular belief that ‘‘pecky cypress never rots’’ 
and while it has not been thoroughly substantiated 
experimentally that pecky cypress is in fact more 
durable than sound wood it certainly is at least as 
durable. Large quantities of pecky ¢ypress are used 
for greenhouse beds and benches and it proves very 
durable in this use, which is probably the most severe 
test of the durability of the wood against moisture that 
could be devised. The fungus works only in living 
timbers; its activities cease immediately the tree is 
felled. 

Another mysterious attribute of cypress‘lies in the 


peculiar growth of humps, or knees, from the roots 
upward at varying distances from the trunk. Thes 
knees are often hollow, and the larger of them ar 
often used by settlers as beehives. It is believed that 
these knees reaching up from the submerged roots 
above the surface of the water (which usually covers 
cypress lands during all or the greater part of the 
year) supply to the roots air needed in the chemical! 
elaboration of soil food. 

As wonderful as any other feature of this wood is 
the great variety of uses for which it is a preferred 
material. Tanks and many kinds of cooperage ar 
made from it and, while the most difficult kinds ot 
tight cooperage require white oak, cypress is also used 
for wine containers on account of its comparative free 
dom from taint. This and its great durability recom 
mend it for brewery vats and as a container for butter, 
candy, apple butter and many other food supplies. Its 
use for outside work in residence construction such 
as sills, porch floors and trim is well understood. Its 
many uses in special manufacture are too numerous 
to be reviewed here. In early days canoes were often 
made from cypress trunks, and the lumber is used 
largely for the hull planking of gasoline launche 
Church pews are made from it, and a cemetery head 
board erected 140 years ago in South Carolina stil) 
Fears its inscription in legible letters. The price of 
sound heart cypress restricts its use largely to the 
fields in which it is markedly superior, but pecky 
cypress is lower in price and is a very economical wood 
for all purposes of durability where its somewhat 
lessened strength and marred appearance are not ob 
jectionable factors. There are many such uses, as for 
fence posts, railroad ties, mud sills or other foundation 
timbers, barn and shed lumber and for the rougher 
inside furnishings of greenhouses. 

An estimate made in 1898 showed the supply to be 
about 27,000,000,000 feet. About 1,000,000,000 feet of 
it is used annually, indieating its widespread popularity. 
Ninety percent of this acreage is at an elevation of less 
than 100 feet above sea level. The manufacture of cy 
press is in strong hands, the average cypress mill cutting 
840,000 feet yearly, being excelled in average size of 
operation only by mills operating in redwood, Douglas 
fir or yellow pine. 

Creosoted timber of many other species is now avail 
able*’as a substitute for cypress for many grosser uses, 
but eypress will long remain a useful and sought after 


wood. 





Lost Opportunity in the Utilization of 
Waste. 


For many years scientists and capitalists interested 
in such subjects have been at work on the utilization 
of woods and mill waste, but until almost the present 
time the results have largely been unsatisfactory. 
Nevertheless progress has been made, until now it can 
be said with assurance that it is possible to erect 
plants that can utilize every bit of woods and mill 
waste at some reasonable profit on the operations them 
selves, to say nothing about secondary profits. 

Some of these processes are demonstrated successes 
of long standing. Everyone is familiar with the ordi 
nary dry distillation of wood, the chief products of 
which are wood alcohol, acetate of lime and charcoal. 
This fundamental process has been developed and re 
fined until some plants are producing a much wider 
range of products. A successful operation of this 
sort is perhaps most notably exemplified at Cadillac, 
Mich. 

One of the greatest fields for utilization of waste 
by various chemical and mechanical processes is in 
the South in the enormous yellow pine territory. 
From sawdust or any finely chipped yellow pine is 
manufactured ethyl (grain) aleohol. This process has 
been demonstrated on a large commercial scale. The 
utilization of stumps, tops and limbs and of mill waste 
of all kinds is provided for in some of the several 
plants under way. A plant in Louisiana of only one- 
sixth of the commercial size, though its units are full 
size, and therefore operating under an undue over- 
head charge, has been able under the closest account- 
ing system to demonstrate a small profit. On the 
Pacific coast for several years a plant has been oper- 
ated in the manufacture of alcohol from sawmill 
waste. Several plants have more or less successfully 
made refined turpentine from fat stumps, lightwood 
ete. in the South. The company located at New 
Orleans has demonstrated to its own satisfaction, and 


offers to demonstrate to any yellow pine lumberman, 
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that woods refuse by its process can be profitably 
r. \uced into marketable commodities, 
Yet operating lumbermen are slow to take hold of 
se processes or to give any more than a perfune- 
ily interested attention to their advocates. It is 
strange, perhaps, that this is the case. The lum- 
man feels that it is outside of his line of business. 
is not at all certain that he e&uld make a financial 
cess of such an operation and does not feel that 
present it promises enough of assured profit to 
rrant him in turning aside from his regular work. 
evertheless, this sort of utilization has gone so far 
development and demonstration that lumbermen 
vuld, in the interest of their own capital invest- 
nt as well as of an added profit, give it serious 
nsideration. It goes without saying that if the 
alue product from an 


acre of ground could be 
oubled it would be equivalent to a reduction of 50 
‘recent in the cost of stumpage to the operator. Be- 
les that, the lumber business is getting to the time 
of small economies, when the normal and legitimate 
profit of the business itself should be added to by 
any other profits that can grow out of it. 

or example, if the product of the stumps on an 
acre of yellow pine cutover land pays the cost of 
pulling and conversion, the clearing of the land of 
stumps has been paid for by that product; and if the 
stump land were valued at $5 an acre and the cleared 


land at $20 an acre there is a clear gain of $15 an 
acre, or practically $1.50 a thousand feet, on the 
stumpage that originally stood on it. That is merely 
a round figure way of looking at the matter, but along 
such lines the lumber industry should be looking. 
This would seem to be distinctly a matter for asso- 
ciated effort, and it would be reasonably within the 
provinee of organizations of timber owners and lumber 
manufacturers to conduct most serious investigations 
into all the processes now offered to the public to 
determine their practicability from all viewpoints. 
There is no reasonable doubt as to the merit of some 
of them, and some of them have been actually demon 
strated, but others that promise wonderful returns are 
yet the subject of some doubt. All 
should be and the industry 
should have presented to it through its own agencies 


these doubts 


cleared away lumber 


all these various methods that are practical and of 
value. 


Let the Truth Be Known. 


The wind that whistles down the chimney all through 
the long months of winter could tell some interesting 
stories of the longevity of brick construction. Brick, of 
course, is logical material for a chimney, but why is it—if 
the claims of the brick manufacturers are true—that so 
often it is necessary to patch up a well-built brick chim- 
ney after a few years’ service, while the much-condemned 
wood siding in the same house is as sound as a new 
dollar? Do brick chimneys suffer from some fatal dis- 
ease that does not attack brick walls of other sorts, or 
why is it? 


ussured financial 





As a matter of fact everyone who has even slightly 
developed his powers of observation knows that the 
work of the most expert brickmason has to be pointed 
up at intervals, and failure to give it proper attention 
is more apt to result disastrously than allowing a frame 
structure to go unpainted. 

Another interesting study in the enduring qualities of 
brick construction is to be found in the wreckage that 
remains after fire has gutted a brick building. Of 
course the brick walls do not burn, but they do have a 
habit of collapsing suddenly and without warning. Ask 
any fireman what he fears more than a brick wall in a 
hot fire. 

Brickwork exposed to constant moisture, as, for exam- 
ple, in basement foundation walls, will disintegrate with 
surprising rapidity. And brick is champion of all build- 
ing materials in growing blotches and unexpected streaks 
of color when the frost gets into it. ; 

But the most interesting characteristic of all is illus- 
trated by the old-fashioned cistern with a brick filter. 
Water filters must be made of porous material; blotting 
paper, close-woven cloth, sandstone or brick. How would 
you like to own a house built with blotting paper or 
silk walls? If you want something that will let the 
moisture through, either of these materials is better than 
brick, but not as much better as you might think. Try 
turning a water-hose on an ordinary unglazed brick 
wall for fifteen minutes on a summer day. Then see 
how long it takes to dry out the moisture absorbed. 
Then try the same experiment on well-painted wood sid- 
ing. 








Advertising Forest Products 


A Discussion of Possibilities of Publicity—by Wilson Durand. 








IV—DEMAND, WISELY AND UNWISE- 
LY CREATED. 

Advertising, being a form of business en- 
ergy, must be efficiently applied if it is to give 
beneficial results. To expect advertising alone 
to build a sound business is no less absurd 
than to expect the same result from good 
bookkeeping or from the keeping of an orderly 
stock or from any other one element of a well 
conducted enterprise. But novices in adver- 
tising are given to expecting the extraordinary 
and too often when the expected results fail to 
materialize the failure is charged up to adver- 
tising though in fact it is the result of in- 
efficiency in some other department of the 
business. 

Advertising must be complemented with 
efficient distributing and marketing facilities. 
When demand is created the goods in demand 
must be placed where the public or that part 
of it affected by the advertising can get them. 
Failure to place the goods within the reach of 
the demanding public inevitably results in re- 
action against the advertiser and his business. 

Many national advertisers have attempted 
to invert the normal order and to force the dis- 
tribution of their goods by first creating a de- 
mand and then using that wholly unsatisfied 
demand as a leverage to force distribution 
through reluctant channels. In such cases the 
collecting of a large number of inquiries is 
sometimes sufficient leverage to induce the 
dealer to put in stock goods that he would not 
otherwise carry, but no dealer under such 
circumstances will exert his best efforts to ex- 
tend the sale of goods that have been forced 
on him. On the other hand, the dealer who 
has first been interested in the handling of 
goods, and who then sees that the manufac- 
turer is advertising in such way as to create 
a demand that will result in larger sale of those 
goods, is bound to regard such advertising as 
the best kind of codperation. And every good 
business man appreciates such cooperation. It 
is well always to remember that the good will 
of the distributer is as essential as the good 
will of the consuming public, as many manu- 
facturers of nationally advertised goods have 
learned by costly experience. 

In the lumber business this principle is of 
great importance, because there are a number 
of influences between the manufacturer and 
the consumer. in the sale of building lumber, 
especially, is this true. Assume, for example, 
that the manufacturer of a certain wood, by 
advertising convinces a part of the public that 
his product is much to be desired, but neglects 
to take into account those intervening influ- 
ences, the architect, the dealer and the con- 
tractor. The prospective builder goes to his 
architect for advice. He regards the architect 
much as a patient regards his physician, as an 
expert whose knowledge and advice are worth 
money. He has been converted to the belief 
that the advertised wood is just what he ought 
to have. What will happen if the architect 
tells him that some other wood is preferable 
or that the wood in question is not carried 
by dealers in his locality? What will happen 
if his contractor tells him that he is making 
a mistake and that some other wood is far 
better? What will happen if his lumber dealer 
tells him that the wood in question is so in- 
ferior that its use would impair, rather than 
enhance, the value of his building? These 
things must have due consideration, for the 
architect and the contractor and the dealer 
have the advantage of face-to-face argument 
and all they have to overcome is a psycholog- 
ical impression created by advertising, an im- 





pression that may be very strong at first but 
that is bound to weaken under the concen- 
trated fire of these important factors in the 
building business. 

Another important consideration in the cre- 
ating of demand for wood is the geographical 
limitation placed upon the distribution of prac- 
tically all varieties of ordinary lumber. In a 
recent address R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, made this statement: “On 
hemlock we found that we had to localize our 
advertising, for one-third of the hemlock 
manufactured is consumed in Wisconsin. It 
is a handy place for the manufacturer to mar- 
ket it and it is a good place for the retailer 
to get stuff from the mills. So our advertis- 
ing of hemlock has been practically confined 
to the State of Wisconsin.” It would be easy 
to create a demand for hemlock in almost any 
distant part of the United States, if its manu- 
facturers were willing to spend sufficient 
money in advertising. But it would not be 
possible to supply that demand after it had 
been created, because freight rates to remote 
points and the local competition of. other 
woods would make the selling of hemlock at 
a reasonable price out of the question. And 
the consumer who had been educated to de- 
mand hemlock and then found he could not 
get it at a reasonable price would undoubtedly 
feel that he had a just cause of grievance 
against the lumber industry in general and the 
hemlock manufacturers in particular. 

Every lumberman knows that certain woods 
are best suited to certain purposes. Few ex- 
perienced builders would recommend the use 
of any one particular wood throughout a good 
building. Hence the advertising of particular 
woods should be so framed as to avoid creat- 
ing prejudice against other woods, and manu- 
facturers should refrain from urging the pub- 
lic to use their lumber for purposes to which 
it is not well suited and to which other woods 
on the market are well adapted. 

No good can come to the industry from 
any advertising that creates demand for one 
wood at the expense of another. The cam- 
paign against substitute materials must be 
based on honest recognition of the real points 
of merit of the various woods, and it must take 
into account the fact that the substitutes them- 
selves have some advantages for some pur- 
poses. But honest advertising that will edu- 
cate the public to the many advantages of 
wood and that will direct the consumer to his 
architect or dealer for fair and conscientious 
advice as to the variety of wood most suited 
to his purpose will accomplish far more than 
advertising that claims too much for some one 
variety and consequently misleads the public, 
with inevitable reaction. 

Most of the lumber advertising thus far 
undertaken has evidenced an appreciation of 
these principles, but here and there has ap- 
peared an unfortunate tendency toward com- 
petition between woods, one seeking to gain 
popular esteem to the detriment of another. 
Such tendency should be checked, for the ulti- 
mate purpose is to spread a broader knowledge 
of the uses of all woods, that each may have 
its field and serve its useful purpose. 

And lumber advertisers should remember 
that as demand is created they should have 
available the best and smoothest of facilities 
for handing the consumer what he asks for, 
seeing that he gets it without argument or 
friction and without bickering in the trade that 
is apt to turn his attention to other materials 
that are eagerly seeking his favor. 

Next Week—Reaction from Unwise Publicity. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


While present trade conditions are such as to cause 
many business men to wonder what the outeome will 
be, a few are evidently convineed that the fabrie which 
goes to make up general business is sound, and that 
in the course of the next sixty to ninety days there 


should be a substantial improvement. 


They believe 
that by that time the readjustments made necessary 
by the new laws put in force by the Government will 
have been completed, und therefore trade will grad- 
ually but surely beeome larger. Many serious obstacles 
are still to be overcome before there can be an indus- 
trial revival. One of the most important is the fact 
that the railroads are still keeping out of the market. 
It is conceded that until such a time as the railroads 
and other big corporations are in a position to buy 
freely there will be no general return of greater ac- 
tivity and prosperity. 


* * 7 


Conflicting reports are received concerning the status 
of current lumber business. So far as building lumber 
is concerned, however, it may be assumed that in the 
great central West and in the Southwest the volume 
of demand amounts to respectable figures, although 
searcely up to the March volume. However, while 
buying has been done there is no rush for the business; 
orders have been placed eautiously and yardmen are 
rather sorting up their depleted stocks than stocking 


up on a liberal seale. They are still playing a wait- 


ing game, and this despite the recently advanced prices 
of yellow pine. Notwithstanding this a good, heavy 
demand is expected later, for building is already be- 
coming seasonably active in all territories where the 
weather has relaxed sufficiently to permit of outdoor 
work. This is especially noticeable in the large mid- 
western cities like Chicago and their suburbs, where 
the permits show a liberal percentage for the smaller 
class of structures that are largely of wood. This 
feature should warrant a prediction of a liberal de- 
mand for lumber to meet these wants. From the lum- 
ber seller’s viewpoint smaller buildings, especially of 
the suburban class, are more promising for a good 
demand for lumber than are the steel frame structures 
that go up in the business districts of the large cities. 
The wood consuming industries of the country are 
generally in operation, although they are buying on a 
most conservative basis, but this demand from imple- 
ment, vehicle, furniture and other industries helps to 
swell the volume of lumber business. Manufacturers 
who use lumber, however, are moving cautiously, taking 
in only what they need for current use, with no appar- 
ent intention at this time of going beyond and buy- 
ing for future wants; in other words, there is nothing 
speculative about the lumber business. So far the 
railroads have failed to enter the market for their 
usual volume of requirements for lumber and timber. 
There have been some recent calls for timber, ties 
‘and ear material, but the buying is in strong contrast 
to that of former years. It is hoped that there will 
be a change in this condition shortly. 
* 7 * 
Reports from some of the consuming southern pine 


Some con- 
cessions are said to have been made on surplus stocks, 


centers are more encouraging this week. 


which include lumber running to the less desirable sizes 
for the retail trade. Railroads have been calling for 
rather more timber, several million feet having been 
disposed of the last week. Some are of the opinion, 
however, that the railroads will not do much buying 
until after June 30, but it is predicted that if they 
find themselves in good shaps they will probably get 
into the market for large quantities of material after 
that time. In eastern Texas the market is holding 
its own, although the demand there for sawn timbers 
is weak. Dimension is still scarce and is probably from 
75 cents to $1 higher than six weeks ago. While mill 
stocks are possibly slightly below normal, logging con- 
ditions have been such that stocks will probably be 
rounded out within the next ten days. Reports from 
the middle Gulf States are meager; those received 
indicate no special change of conditions from those 
previously reported. The same is true of the South- 
west, including Georgia and Florida. There is no 
urgency at all to the demand in the north Atlantic 
States, which condition is undoubtedly holding down 
the rise in demand for Georgia pine. In northern 
markets it is stated that the advanced prices insisted 
on by the larger mill concerns have been and are 


being maintained, but concessions have been made. 
However, this as a rule applies to stocks from smaller 
mills and stocks that are in surplus. The manufacturers 
are to be congratulated on their effort to keep prices 
firm, even in the face of the restricted call from the 
railroads and the industrial consumers generally. Mo- 
bile (Ala.) reports are that the export business is begin- 
ning to pick up and that it is likely to be large for 
the next ninety days. This claim is based on the num- 
ber of vessels that have been chartered to load during 
that time. The movement so far in March has been 
heavy. In northwestern Louisiana manufacturers are 
in a very pleasant frame of mind, as orders have been 
coming in so fast that some of the mills are said to 
have declined from 40 to 50 percent of the business 
offered. The yellow pine trade, everything being equal, 
should add girth from now on, for the storms have 
been sueceeded by balmy weather that should loosen up 
the building trade and result in the placing of orders 
from those who have been holding off. 


* * * 


Northern pine is rapidly recovering from its winter 
hibernation. The warm weather of the last few days 
has started building operations in the North and the 
eall for northern pine is pronounced steadier than for 
some time. The deterrent to delivery is the uncertain 
quality of the country roads. Retailers seem still to 
adhere to the policy of depending upon the ability 
of the manufacturer for prompt delivery and they are 
not ordering much in advance. While prices are ex- 
pected to remain steady there is little prospect of an 
advance until the movement shall become heavier than 
at present. Stocks of shop and better are large but 
are not considered excessive. In the East the northern 
pine trade is starting slowly, but a better call is prom- 
ised for stock from the dealers and consumers, which, 
however, must depend upon the state of general busi- 
ness and finances in that section. The lower grades 
are moving more rapidly than the uppers, but the box 
factories are not the urgent buyers they were last 
year at this time. 

* * * 

With the approach of spring hemlock conditions show 
a slight improvement. Building weather in the hem- 
lock territory has been of such a nature as to allow 
contractors to go forward with their work, with the 
result that the call for hemlock the last few days has 
been somewhat heavier. Northern stocks are small and 
prices are high enough to give some profit and seem- 
ingly are low enough to compete successfully with 
southern pine. In Pennsylvania manufacturers are said 
to be quietly piling up stocks at the mills and not 
pushing sales. They are asking full list for such busi- 
ness as they get. The eastern demand is still slow. 
An increased volume of business was expected with 
the beginning of March and dealers are hard put to 
understand why the demand has not developed. 


* * * 


If there is any favorable feature to the Pacific coast 
trade at the present time it is that of the foreign and 
offshore movement, which constitutes the better part of 
the lumber business. At Seattle trade is fair and mills 
are said to be accepting orders at the prevailing values. 
There has been a spasmodic buying of railroad material 
that has helped out some of the sawmills. Inquiries are 
being received by the yards, but as a whole the spring 
business so far has been unsatisfactory. Some of the 
logging camps have opened up, but the market for logs 
is unstable, with the supply more than adequate to fill 
all orders. Lumber concerns in Oregon are looking for 
a bigger and better year than last season. The Califor- 
nia fruit crop is one of the most promising in several 
years and box manufacturers are said to be assured of 
a record season. The Tacoma fir market is no better 
and no worse than it was a month ago. The demand is 
just about equal to the restricted output and the outlook 
for an advance in prices does not seem to be any too 
good. In the Grays Harbor country the number of ves- 
sels going foreign was noticeable. Coastwise shipments 





Your visit to the Forest Products Ex- 
positions will be not only a landmark in 
your business education but it will be the 
most interesting and entertaining ex- 
perience in your career. 


remain about the same. In the Flathead Valley demai 

is holding as well as can be expected, with prices fir 

Mills are said to be fairly supplied with orders and i: 
quiries are more numerous. The prospects are good fi 

the trade in eastern Montana this season, as the influ 
of settlers has been heavy. The red cedar shingle mai 
ket is barely absorbing the production. Prices are abou 
$1.50 and $1.80 on a long-haul rate, and are not strong at 
that. Many mills are still closed, and labor troubles may 
cause others to close. The redwood market is showin, 
more firmness owing to a heavy demand from Australi 
and demand for railroad ties from South America. Th 
merchantable is now quoted at $10 off, as against $1 
two months ago. Clears show the greatest advance, be 
ing $10 off list; two months ago dealers were able to gi 
$14 without difficulty. Nearly all the mills are operatin, 
steadily. Logging operations are being resumed at many 
of the plants in the white pine and sugar pine district 
of the Sierras, Eastern demand for shop lumber is re 
ported fair. 

‘oe « 

Taking hardwood reports as a whole, trade seems to 
be gradually improving. The demand is still of th 
hand-to-mouth character, however, and there is no special! 
rush by buyers to stock up. In the South the weather is 
more seasonable and logging has progressed steadily. 
Plain oak is moving; in fact, oak of all kinds is showing 
a seasonable movement. The lower grades of cotton 
wood and gum are moving steadily, and sap gum in the 
higher grades is selling fairly well. Ash and hickory 
are offered only in a moderate way and prices are well 
maintained, The upper grades in cottonwood are slow. 
Red gum is showing a little more life. Walnut is on 
the uptrend. Poplar is moving well in the lower grades. 
West Virginia manufacturers are looking for an improve 
ment from now on. The railroads are reported as being 
light buyers. In the North conditions are just as firm 
as they have been at any time this winter, but there is 
no reason why they should not be, for it is known that 
log production was curtailed this year owing to the 
erratic weather, and the effect this will have on the north 
ern hardwood output this season is not hard to tell. 
Maple is still strong, especially in inch lumber. Birch is 
moving steadily. Elm is active and bringing good prices. 


> * * 


The North Carolina pine situation is unsatisfactory. 
The general price situation is not as firm as it was a 
week ago, and prices show a big spread. Dressed stock 
is weaker than rough. This is said to be the result of 
the severe weather in the North and East, which held up 
all kinds of building operations. The one bright feature 
of the market is the fact that accumulations of stocks 
are not large. In the East the demand for shortleaf 
pine is still slow, although inquiries are more numerous 
than for the last month. Buyers are exceedingly cau- 
tious, however, in placing orders. The same applies in 
the New England States. 


> * * 


The cypress situation is good so far as demand for 
yard stock is concerned. The preponderance of orders 
is still for mixed cars, but the volume is satisfactory. 
Factory grades are not moving as well as they should. 
Railroad business is also slow. Lath are brisk and 
bring excellent prices. Cypress shingles are moving read- 
ily, although some slowness is noticed in the demand for 
primes and economies. In Kansas City the demand for 
cypress is larger than a year ago. The call for yard 
stock covers virtually the entire list, and there are said 
to be no weak spots. There is still a lack of factory or- 
ders, however. In the East the movement of cypress is 
slower, but in comparison with the other woods it is more 
than holding its own. A record-breaking sale this week 
of over 700 cars is reported. 


* ¥ * 


Eastern spruce is showing a betterment as to prices 
and demand. West Virginia spruce has been sold re- 
cently on an average of $2 below former values; a little 
while ago $4 a thousand was the current price. In the 
East yards are fairly well supplied with spruce and 
prices continue firm. Several orders were placed in the 
metropolitan district the last week at slightly higher 
values. The New England market also notes a firmer 
tone in spruce, more especially in dimension. At Pitts- 
burgh, while inquiry is fair, transactions are few and far 
between, with the eastern market absorbing most of the 
going business. 
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n the present halting and doubtful attitude of big 

ness, railroad interests, investment and speculation 
in securities, spring business will mainly have to depend 
on demand and supply of a seasonable quantity of food- 
stilts, dry goods, clothing, footwear and other commodi- 
ties and furnishings ordinarily demanded by the people. 
Since the beginning of the year the organs of the differ- 
ent trades and the mercantile agencies, have generally 
reported a fairly well sustained movement in the whole- 
sale and retail trade; but it is now acknowledged that 
reports are to a degree conflicting, the most favorable 
being that there has been some improvement since the 
snow embargo in the northern States, beginning in Feb- 
ruury, has been removed by the March thaw. There is 

easier tendency in cotton goods, but wool products 
ure firm and the demand satisfactory, while the same 
is true of silks. But altogether it is admitted that trade 
tends to quietude. Since the recurrence of spring 
weather and the disappearance of snow the interior trade 
haus revived, but in the East the mercantile business, up 
to the beginning of this week, continued to feel the de 
pressing effect of the late heavy snow storms and cold 
weather. In that part of the country purchasing power 
more acutely than elsewhere feels the enervating effect 
of financial depression and uncertainty as reflected from 
the speculative and security exchanges. 

* 7 * 


There is a strong contrast, however, in the state of 
the public mind, as between the small towns and rural 
communities and that in the large cities. Whenever there 
is a concentration of capital, banking and dealings in cor 
porate securities there are uncertainty, hesitation, fore 
bodings of possible disaster, accentuation of unfavor- 
able conditions and lack of confidence. Every happening 
that is or may be threatening to the maintenance of 
security values is seized upon as a bearish argument, 
which keeps the market weak, variable, almost wholly 
professional, while the volume of dealings continues at 
a low average. But in the smaller towns and cities 
throughout the country, which mainly depend on the 
farmers’ and the town retail trade, the mood of mer 
chants and small manufacturers is not much different 
from what it usually is in March of any year. In fact, 
in the interior the attitude of the mass of people in 
respect to present conditions is that of indifference to the 
complaints emanating from the banking, speculative and 
great industrial centers, as if nothing peculiar and unu 
sual were happening in the markets for capital, the 
refunding of bond and stock issues, the rates for money 
or exchange, or the effects of legislation at Washington 
on such things of importance. Apparently the rural 
communities and the country towns and villages are 
entering on the spring business campaign with about as 
much assurance as in former years. 

* * , * 

Thus it seems that there is a substantial, underlying 
basis for general prosperity, as separate and distinct 
from what we regard as big business. This basis will 
remain so long as the people need goods and commodi- 
ties and can raise crops, furnish supplies, or perform 
services for pay. This condition of the rural communi 
ties, the country towns and villages and the regional 
cities, will remain despite the ups and downs in the 
security markets, the speculative centers or among the 
great financial groups. Moreover it is to be observed 
that a large part of the substantial business of the 
country is being done in the smaller, isolated centers, 
places of which small account is taken in market reports 
or by reviewers of the financial and trade situation. 
As a matter of fact it is possible, if not probable, that 
many comparatively small merchants and manufacturers 
in the country places make as much money in so-called 
dull times as they do in periods of boom and speculative 
excitement in the wholesale, great industrial and specula- 
tive centers. When men and concerns that require great 
capital, and seem to need more and more as their busi- 
ness expands, are in distress, the small dealer or manu- 
facturer is able to go ahead on the basis of current 
profits, from year to year, aided by the credit that such 
safe business can obtain at the local banks. It is this 
sound and safe manner of doing business in the smaller 
towns that really is the basis of the country’s prosperity 
and sustains it through every period of credit depression 
in the big cities and recession of industry that is carried 
on by giant corporations. 

* * * 

Thus we can conelude that, no matter what may hap, 
pen to the great industrial corporations and groups of 
such organizations, or what vicissitudes the security 
markets and their allied banking interests may have to 
encounter, while the interior, smaller towns remain, with 
their industries and trade largely sustained by the farm- 
ing community, there can not be an utter breakdown of 
business, The movement of the crops, the exchange of 
such products for goods, the local trade that naturally 
comes from the townspeople, the resultant freights fur- 
nished the railroads, the necessity for interurban travel 
and exchanges, all will serve to maintain a large degree 
of activity without any overstrain of credit. This is why 
the country passes through periojs, of depression in 


















finance and credit in the great centers of activity and 
emerges, in each instance, on a broader and firmer basis 
of prosperity than ever before. The agricultural and 
the small town communities have held up the business 
structure while it has been repaired and restrengthened. 
It is to be expected that, with the complete working out 
and establishment of the national reserve banking sys- 
tem, there will be a recovery of prosperity on a basis 
sounder than ever before, because it should more than 
hitherto contribute to the diffusion of industry and trade 
to the extent that the interior rural communities will 
better get their share of banking resources. In a meas- 
ure this should decentralize money power, diffuse industry - 
and trade and thus relieve the smaller interior towns 
from the overmastering dominance of the great centers 
and big business. The very fact that hundreds of small 
industrial and mereantile towns and cities have grown 
up throughout the country, mainly without the aid of 
high finance in the big cities, suggests possibilities for 
them in the future. 
* ¥ 

The financial and trade reviewers continue to ramble 
around and dab here and there in search of tangible 
signs pointing to improvement and favorable changes in 
the near future. Finding next to none that are clearly 
definite, with much conflict in conditions, within the 
month, there has been a general falling back on hope 
that is inspired by the outlook for the winter wheat 
and oats crop in the Missouri River basin, south to 
northern ‘Texas and eastward throughout the Ohio River 
Valley. Strong emphasis is laid on the wheat outlook in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and northern Texas, Mis- 
souri and the western part of Arkansas. Up to a recent 
date the crop appeared promising because winter condi- 
tions had been right, and the acreage sown is larger than 
last year. While it is recognized that it is too early in 
the season to confidently figure on the final outcome of 
the crop, present appearances are seized upon for some- 
thing to inspire cheerful talk and newspaper reviews. 
It is a peeuliar situation when even Wall Street is dis- 
posed to hold up the winter wheat prospects as about the 
only positively favorable indication of the times. With 
less confidence, but with an effort to nurse a degree of 
hope, the financial reviewers are also indulging favorable 
comments about the probable increased acreage of cotton 
that is being planted. The mercantile agencies, like 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, from week to week go through 
the formality of issuing reports that seem to avoid posi- 
tive statement and skim over the business befogged land- 
scape, where here and there is a protuberance that mo- 
mentarily can be seized by the vision, but quickly dis- 
appears in the prevailing murk. During last week the 
stock market had an inclination to rally, prices running 
up a little and then losing about all the gain made. The 
tendency lately has been for industrials to remain more 
steadfast than railroad securities, which is natural 
enough in the present state of railroad financing and 
eredit. The disturbance and doubt that has arisen con- 
sequent on the reports of manipulated accounts indulged 
in, as alleged, by several of the more important lines 
for the purpose of bolstering or stimulating the market 
for their stocks and other security issues, has damaged 
the credit of the railroads probably more than the facts 
warrant and their securities are more or less depressed 
as a consequence. This is especially so in France, Hol- 
land and other European countries, where American rails 
have heretofore been deemed a good investment security. 

* ” * 

At the end of the week, however, a better sentiment 
developed in the market at home and abroad, a bullish 
impulse at first developing in Paris, which for some time 
had been much depressed. Part of this recovery was 
attributed to the better bank situation in Paris, the Bank 
of France having made a strong statement. There gen- 
erally was a more comfortable money situation in Eu- 
rope than for some time previously. While foreign 
interest in our stock market, even with the better devel- 
opment, remained small, it was on the buying side, 
though for weeks Europe had been steadily selling Amer- 
ican securities. 

* % % 

Despite the hackling that the railroads have 
been subjected to in recent times and the re- 
strictions that have been placed upon them by State 
laws and the Interstate Commerce Commission, their 
securities of the more reliable sort are still regarded as 
the most dependable of any, in the long run. Just now 
municipal bonds are regarded as the acme of safety, 
because they have the taxing power behind them; but 
who can positively assume that in time municipal im- 
provements and consequent indebtedness growing as they 
have been doing within recent years, will not at length 
get to be so enormous that they will become so burden- 
some as to seriously depress property values, and conse- 
quently the amount of taxes that can be paid on them. 
If the urban centers shall continue to grow out of all 
proportion to the rural population the tendency will be 
to overburden with taxes a large portion of the city 
dwellers, and thus cause a revolt and unsettlement of 
taxable values, and even defaults in interest payments 
on municipal securities. Then it may be found that the 


railroads, since they are indispensable to transportation, 

will sustain a security value and stability that will be 

as good or better than those based on the taxing power. 
* * * 

Yecent reports from Europe note that the foreign 
exchange market is showing more firmness than had been 
manifested for several weeks. Late last week demand 
sterling had advanced above $4.86, and was actually 
at a higher level than had been reached since late in 
January. One reason for this, as given from London, 
was the falling off in exports and the tendency of im- 
ports to increase, but the recent somewhat disturbed 
situation in the European money markets, and the sale 
of securities, were given as distinctive causes. But it 
was thought that the influence of this disturbance might 
be removed after the first of next month, as already 
there were indications of lower foreign discounts. On 
this side, however, it was thought that the rise of 
exchange at the time stated might have been of more 
significance to the gold export situation from this coun- 
try than was casually apparent. Though gold exports 
to Paris have been checked, New York may be soon 
called upon to ship gold to Argentina. This is the 
season of the year when that country has a favorable 
standing in the international money market by reason 
of her grain exports, hence it is thought that the large 
credit balance which Argentina is building up in London, 
Paris and Berlin may induce European bankers to draw 
gold from New York to meet their South American obli- 
gations. A reviewer recalls that New York was shipping 
gold to Argentina during the early part of last year, 
this movement beginning on January 18 and continuing 
to March 7, amounting to a total of $21,235,000. There 
also was a gold movement to Argentina in 1912, to the 
amount of $22,125,000. Up to the end of last week no 
gold had this year been shipped to Argentina. 


* * #* 


That the backward and hesitating state of the steel 
market is retarding general business in recovery to a 
normal state is recognized. What is needed above all 
else as a stimulus is a recrudescence of buying of rails 
and other track steel appurtenances, as well as steel cars 
and other equipment requiring steel. In times of rail- 
road prosperity nothing else gives such a forward im- 
pulse to the steel industry and to general demand for 
iron and steel products as progressive activity on the 
part of the railroads. But now, taking the United States 
Steel Corporation as a criterion, the condition of its busi- 
ness is not very promising of early improvement in 
general industry and business. As analyzed by the Wall 
Strect Journal, the Steel Corporation has been operating 
at something above 80 percent of ingot capacity, but 
shipments of finished steel have not proportionately 
improved. Consumption of steel has not been as large 
as is indicated by the operations of the mills and the 
blast furnaces of the corporation. Having a capacity 
of 45,000 tons a day, the percentage of shipments to 
total capacity probably averaged less than 65 percent of 
capacity. Such statements, however, should be taken 
with a grain of allowance, for it is the present policy 
of the Steel Corporation to make no more than a neces- 
sary showing of earnings until it shall have gotten out 
of the woods in its contention with the Government 
about monopoly and price control. At Pittsburgh it is 
declared that the steel market is as dull as it was last 
December, or at any time for two years. Yet the mills are 
operating at 75 percent capacity, whereas last December 
the ratio was but 50 percent capacity. The Steel Corpora- 
tion’s blast furnace capacity to the extent of 75 percent 
is reported in operation, while its steel ingot production 
is 80 percent. New business in steel is declared to be 
extremely light, and specifications on contracts at the 
end of last week were at only about half of what they 
were thirty days previously. That production and sales 
can not proceed at the present rate for even thirty days 
without forcing the mills to reduce output, was said at 
the beginning of this week. 

Yet in spots there is some picking up in demand for 
railroad equipment. Lately the Illinois Central Railroad 
closed an order for fifty locomotives, given to the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, and the American Locomotive 
Works has received orders for forty locomotives 
going to three different railroads. Some of the southern 
lumber companies are also ordering locomotives. Several 
good orders for cars also have been placed, or are in the 
market, among which are 3,500 gondola cars for the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie and 2,100 cars for the Southern 
Railway. The American Steel Foundries Company re- 
cently received orders for an aggregate of about 15,000 
truck frames for cars, bought by two large railways and 
other substantial orders are pending. Thus it seems 
that utter stagnation does not prevail in the equipment 
market, and this branch of industry is more likely to 
improve as the season advances, than otherwise. While 
the equipment and track market on the scale of recent 
years may not swell to large proportions until the rate 
question shall have been settled, the amount of equip- 
ment that must be provided to fill in will aggregate a 
considerable volume. 
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DOMESTIC. 

General. 

The superdreadnought Teras, the most powerful battle- 
ship afloat in the world, left the yard of its builders 
at Newport News, Va., March 12 for the Norfolk navy yards 
where it was turned over to Rear Admiral Usher, com- 
mandant of the Norfolk station. The contract price of the 
vessel fer hull and machinery was $5,830,000, but with 
armament added the total was swelled by several millions. 

A report made by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce shows that the export trade of the United States 
during ihe last ten years, from 1908 to 1913, increased 
approximately $1,000,000,000, whereas in the preceding 
thirty years, from 1873 to 1903, it increased only $917, 
000.000. 





I 


George Westinghouse, famous engineer and inventor, died 
at New York City March 12. His invention of the air 
brake made possible the present speed of railroad trains. 

The will of George H. Vanderbilt, as filed for probate at 
New York City March 12, leaves his entire estate, estimated 
at $20,000,000, to his widow and only daughter, Cornelia. 

By a vote of 60 to 32 the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives March 12 passed a bill providing for the sub- 
mission to the voters at the election in 1915 of a consti- 
tutional amendment providing for statewide prohibition. 

Prof. Emery D. Johnson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, at a dinner of the University of Pennsylvania men 
of New York March 14, said the exemption of coastwise 
shipping using the Panama Canal from the payment of tolls 
would mean a loss the first ten years of $20,000,000. 

Extension of the parcels post rates to seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions and various kinds of plants became 
effective recently as a result of an order issued by Post- 
master General Burleson. 

The keel of battleship No. 39, which will be the most 
powerful fighting machine of the superdreadnought class in 
the United States navy, was laid in the Brooklyn navy yard 
March 16 after a brief simple ceremony. 





Martial law was in effect March 16 along the Mexican bor- 
der for miles on each side of Tecate, Cal., following the de- 
struction by fire of the general store containing the United 
States postoffice and customs office and the murder of Post- 
master Frank Johnston March 14 by three men declared to 
be Mexicans. 

Boston March 16 and 17 celebrated the evacuation of the 
city by the armed forces of King George III. March 17, 
1776. 

The United States submarine K°, the fifth to be built at 
the Union Iron Works at San Francisco, was launched 
March 14. 

The Aero Club of America at New York City recently 
received Switzerland’s entry in the international balloon 
race to start from Kansas City next October. Germany, 
France, Austria, Belgium and the United States have already 
made thirteen entries. 

To test the validity of the Federal income tax suit was 
filed in the United States District court at New York 
March 13 to restrain the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
from paying taxes under the new law. The petitioner, Frank 
R. Bushaver, of Brooklyn, a stockholder, maintains the in- 
come tax law is unconstitutional. 

Directors of the United States Express Company at New 
York City voted unanimously March 13 to liquidate its af- 
fairs and dissolve in the shortest possible time. 

A proposed consolidation of popular-priced vaudeville 
houses involving the coalition of about $30,000,000 of theat- 
rical investments, reaching from New York to San Francisco, 
has been announced by John W. Considine, of Seattle, and a 
delegation of eastern vaudeville magnates headed by Marcus 
Loew, of New York. 

Queen Eleonora of Bulgaria, accompanied by an extensive 
suite, will visit the United States some time in May. The 
tour probably will last six or eight weeks. The Queen will 
study the social and economic problems of this country. 

College Hall, the oldest of the Wellesley college buildings 
at Wellesley, Mass., was destroyed by fire March 17, with a 
loss of about $900,000. The hundred and fifty young women 
students, fifty instructors and fifty maids who were in their 
beds at the time marched out of the dormitory in perfect 
order. No one was injured. 

The National Child Labor Conference began its tenth an- 
nual meeting at New Orleans March 16. 

The expense bill approved by Attorney General Carmody 
in connection with the effort of the State of New York to 
get Harry K. Thaw back to Matteawan includes attorney 
fees of $58,400. Of this amount William T. Jerome gets 
$25,000. 

B. D. Townsend, of San Francisco, special assistant to the 
United States attorney general, telegraphed his resignation 
to the attorney general March 13. He said he could no 
ionger give his services to the Government at the compen- 
sation it is willing to pay. 

Attorney General McReynolds sued the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company at New York March 18 under the Sher- 
man antitrust law, alleging restraint of trade in anthracite 
fields, 


Washington. 


The Democratic majority of the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce made public March 15 the 
bill to create an interstate trade commission. The pro- 
vision authorizing the attorney general to dissolve by 
negotiation any combination regarded as operating in viola- 
tion of the Sherman antitrust law and to recreate a com- 
bination in harmony with the law has been eliminated. 

As requested by the United States Senate a verbatim re- 
port of the speech by Ambassador Walter Hines Page before 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce at London, referring 
to the Monroe doctrine and the Panama Canal, was for- 
warded to Secretary of State Bryan March 13. 

Announcement was made from the White House March 
13 of the engagement of Eleancr Randolph Wilscn, young- 
est daughter of President and Mrs. Wilson, and Hon. 
William Gibbs McAdoo, secretary of the treasury. No date 
for the wedding has been set. 

President Wilson March 12 signed the Alaska railroad 
bill, authorizing an expenditure of $35,000,000 for the first 
railroad owned by the United States, to be constructed in 
Alaska. 

An order issued by Postmaster General Burleson March 
15 provides that henceforth farm and garden produce weigh- 
ing between 20 and 50 pounds may be shipped 150 miles 
in the ordinary crates and boxes employed in shipment by 
express. 

The Senate immigration committee March 12 decided to 
retain the literacy test in the Burnett immigration bill, 
which will be reported favorably to the Senate. 

A bill prohibiting interstate traffic in fraudulent medi- 
cines and surgical apparatus and providing for the punish- 
ment of offenders by fine and imprisonment was introduced 
in the House March 12 by Representative Frank T. O’Hair, 
of Illinois. 

The Senate March 13 ratified the 5-year extension of the 
existing arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Paraguay. It will expire next October 





By unanimous vote the Senate Mareh 9 adopted Senator 
Tillman’s resolution forbidding smoking during executive 
sessions. 

To benefit farmers, the Rural Credit Commission March 
13 recommended to Congress that banks with a capitaliza- 
tion as low as $2,000 be allowed to become member banks 
of the new Federal reserve system. The commission con- 
tends that the present limit of $2,500 prevents the bene- 
fits of the system being extended to a large degree to the 
farmers. 

Announcement was made in Washington March 15 that 
the Permanent Committee of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce will meet in Brussels March 26 to 
approve final arrangements for the biennial congress of the 
organization, which will convene in Paris June 8. 

The Senate March 12 passed a bill introduced by Senator 
Townsend to create a coast guard service by consolidating 
the revenue cutter service and the lifesaving service. 

The agricultural appropriation bill, carrying $19,000,000, 
passed the House March i4 without substantial amendment. 
It now goes to the Senate. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, testified before the Sen- 
ate lobby committee March 13 that $30,000 had been ap- 
propriated by the society for the distribution of pamphlets 
urging the repeal of the Panama tolls exemption. 

Senator Sherman, of Illinois, March 14 recommended to 
the Senate the joint intervention in Mexico by the four 
great powers—-the United States, Great Britain, Germany 
and France. 

The “holding company” bill, as approved at a White 
House conference for incorporation in the administration 
trust legislation program, was made public March 17 by 
Representative Clayton of Alabama, chairman of the House 
judiciary committee. 

The House judiciary committee had before it March 18 the 
recommendations of its subcommittee appointed to con- 
sider the recent lobby investigation, urging the adoption by 
the House of resolutions censoring Representative James T. 
McDermott of Illinois; who figured in the inquiry and others, 
with proposed legislation to restrict lobbying activities. 

James S. Harlan, of Illinois, a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, March 17 was elected chairman of 
the commission to succeed Commissioner Edgar E. Clark. 
He was appointed to the commission in 1906, and was reap- 
pointed in 1911. His present term will expire in 1918. 

The Senate committee has added $500,000 to the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill to pay for the maintenance of 
Mexican soldiers and refugees interned in the United States. 





You'll become a lumber enthusiast 
when you see at the Forest Products Ex- 
positions what a useful and adaptable 
material wood is. 





Foreign. 

The Japanese House of Peers March 13 reduced the »p. 
propriation for the construction of battleships for ‘he 
Japanese navy by $15,000,000, bringing the figure down 
to $45,000,000. 

The British naval estimates for 1914-1915 amount {o 
$257,750,000, an increase of $18,700,000 over last y< 
The new construction program provides for four battleshi 
four light cruisers and twelve destroyers. 


BH 


The International Cold Storage Association has collecied 
$22,000 for the benefit of the invalid son of the lite 
Charles Tellier, the inventor of the cold storage process 
now in use all over the world, who died in France jy 
starvation last October at the age of 85. Of the total 
sum $19,000 was subscribed in Argentina and $2,000 in 
Uruguay. 

A committee which includes the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Roberts and the lord mayor of London has been formed 
to raise a public fund of $50,000 to buy the Waterloo 
battlefield in order to preserve it from a speculative builder, 

A flameless powder that causes no erosion of the tubes of 
even the largest cannon has been discovered by Guido Fei, 
a young chemist of Florence, Italy, after years of experi- 
menting. 

Miss May Richardson, the suffragist who hacked Velas- 
quez’s “Rokeby Venus” in the National gallery at London, 
was sentenced March 12 to six months’ imprisonment. Mrs. 
Kkmmeline Pankhurst, the militant suffraget leader, was 
again released from Holloway jail, London, March 14. 

It is announced that the wireless telephonic tests made 
recently between warships of the Italian fleet by William 
Marconi were entirely successful. Communication was had 
with ships nearly 45 miles away, and with ships 13 miles 
away, with land between the communicating vessels. Tele- 
phonic connection continued uninterruptedly between the 
ships for twelve hours. 

It is reported that Princess Maria del Pilar, a relative 
of the king of Spain, will marry Prince Rupprecht, of 
Bavaria. Rupprecht is the crown prince. He was married 
originally to his cousin, Marie Gabriele, who died in Octo- 
ber, 1912. 

Prof. Ivan Alexandrovie Baudoin de Courtenay, member 
of the faculty of St. Petersburg university and who often 
has represented Russia in foreign congresses, was sentenced 
March 14 to two years’ imprisonment for having published 
au pamphlet advocating federalism. 

An earthquake that occurred March 15 in the prefecture 
of Akita, island of Hondo, killed eighty-three Japanese, 
according to the official estimate. Every house in the 
towns of Omagari, Yokote and Iizume were wrecked or dam- 
aged. 

During severe fighting near the Oasis of Senetina, Tripoli, 
recently, the Italian troops killed 263 Arabs. The Italians 
lost two officers, with forty-two native soldiers killed and 
many wounded. 

The passage of a constitutional reform bill, abolishing all 
electoral property qualifications and granting suffrage to 
women, is assured by the Danish parliament. 

The Norwegian steamer Childar off the port of Hong- 
kong, China, was looted by pirates who carried off booty 
valued at $30,000 after overpowering, binding and gagging 
the six Europeans on board. 

Sir John Murray, noted naturalist and oceanographer, 
was killed March 16 near his home, Challenger lodge, 
Whardie, Edinburgh, in a motor car accident that occurred 
while his daughter, Rhoda, was driving. She was seriously 
hurt. 

Dr. Wilhelm Solf, German minister for the colonies, 
March 11 issued an order forbidding the hunting of birds 
of paradise in German New Guinea for eighteen months. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has written M. Ferdinand Buisson, 
the leader in the French chamber of deputies of the group 
working actively for women’s suffrage, in opposition to 
giving women parliamentary suffrage in either England or 
France. She is, however, a strong supporter of the munic- 
ipal vote for women. 

A hurricane swept the province of Kuban, in southern 
Russia, March 14, causing numerous waterspouts off the 
east coast of the Sea of Agov.. It is reported that 6,000 
lives were lost and much property was damaged. 

A son was born March 18 to the duke and duchess of 
Brunswick. The duchess formerly was Princess Victoria 
Luise of Hohenzollern, only daughter of the German em- 
peror. 

Hans Berliner, the German aeronaut, has been imprisoned 
at Kirgischansk, Russia, since February 10 on suspicion of 
espionage. Berliner and two companions landed at Kirgis- 
chansk in the Ural Mountains after a balloon voyage of 
forty-seven hours. 

Mme. Caillaux, wife of M. Joseph Caillaux, minister of 
finance and at one time premier of France, shot and killed 
Gaston Calmette, editor of Figaro, in the office of the paper 
at Paris March 16. The shooting was the result of a letter 
written by M. Caillaux to a woman which M. Calmette pub- 
lished in the course of his campaign against M. Caillaux. 
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| Forest Products Exposition 


Features Marking Week’s Progress. 








‘hieago and Chicagoans are greatly interested in 
th> Forest Products Expositions and for what they 
stand. The United States Government has voted 
#11000 to make exhibits at the shows in Chicago 
and New York. John Claney, chairman of the lum- 
hermen’s division of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, brought this matter before the ways and 
means committee, of which Arthur J. O’Leary is 
chairman, and that gentleman immediately became 
interested, set aside May 6 as Conservation Day, at 
which time one or two of the prominent exponents 
of the conservation idea will address the association. 
Tie plans as yet are only tentative, but Mr. Claney 
desires to obtain the best talent that can be secured. 
This should be easy, for the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’? Association will hold its meeting in Chi- 
eago May 5 and 6. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
graitulates both the association and Mr. Claney for 
the Chicago spirit, which will enable possibly from 
600 to 1,000 Chicago business men to listen to the 
ideas of men who have made a life study of conserva- 
tion. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of E. A. Lang, of the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company; F. J. Pike, of the 
Pike-Dial Lumber Company; V. F. Mashek, of the 
Pilsen Lumber Company; Murdock MacLeod, of the 
Oconto Company; George J. Pope, of the D. 8. Pate 
Lumber Company; F. L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, 
and John MeDonnell, to act in conjunction with offi- 
cials of the exposition, and this committee will be at 
the exposition’s disposal at all times in matters where 
it can be of service. Manager George S. Wood and 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, met with this committee 
Thursday of this week at the Traffic Club to discuss 
the exposition to be held in Chicago April 30 to May 
9 at the Coliseum and to make arrangements for act- 
ing as hosts during that time to the several thousand 
representatives and their families of the lumber and 
allied trades who will attend this first big annual 
exposition. This special committee and the manage- 
ment of the Forest Products Exposition decided to 
select Tuesday, May 5, as Chicago Day, and the special 
committee will keep open house during the exposi- 
tion, with official headquarters at the Coliseum. In- 
formation booths and places where the visitors may 
rest will be arranged and the ladies will probably 
serve tea. Architects, contractors and many others 
in this section of the country and vicinity will be 
invited as guests of the association. The committee 
also conferred with Mr. Rhodes, whose organization 
will hold its annual meeting May 5 and 6. George S. 
Woods, manager of the exposition, with others, in- 
tends to take up with the officers some other elaborate 
plans of extending a hearty welcome and sending out 
the word ot the national importance of this expo- 
sition. 

During the meeting a telegram was read stating 
that the Senate committee had reported favorably on 
the appropriation bill for the special exhibit of the 
Forest Service. The bill passed the House two weeks 
ago, so this practically assures the participation of 
the Government. 

SUCCESS OF EXPOSITIONS ASSURED. 


Many elements combined point to the success of the 
Forest Products Expositions to be held in Chicago and 
New York in May. Chief among these elements is the 
rapidly developing belief in all directions and through 
all branches of the wood industry of America and its 
auxiliaries in the valuable and enduring results of 
a representative, attractive and impressive demonstra- 
tion of the utility, multitude of purposes, wide range 
of possibilities, high degrees of efficiency and never- 
ending requirements of wood as a basic material and 
commodity. Out of the educational forces of this 
array, demonstration and visualization, comes a be- 
lief that the argument of the so-called substitute, 
heretofore unanswered or fully mét, will be replaced 
by the logical alignment for supplemental purposes 
and usage. That there has ever been a place for an 
advantage in these supplemental affairs is not denied 
by the most ordinary lumber producer, woodworker or 
contractor. Those who are giving the Forest Products 
Exposition and its possibilities a close study express 
the belief that the undertaking will define the plan 
these supplemental affairs can legitimately occupy and 
call a halt in the progress of ignorant substitution of 
incapable material for the commodity that can never 
be rightfully or safely supplanted for many purposes. 

The Forest Products Exposition is gradually taking 
definite shape. The associations are making more or 
less elaborate plans. Large and small concerns are 
preparing for active demonstration of the value and 
merits of their wares and their specialties. The For- 
est Service is assembling a demonstration exhibit that 
will probably be the most enlightening and interesting 
display of the kind ever given. Woodworking ma- 
chinery manufacturers are to show machines which 
combine the highest degree of efficiency with mechan- 
ical advancement, and thus there is every reason to 
justify those in touch with the actual preliminary 
details of the expositions in predicting one of the 
most representative, attractive and generally impor- 
tant industrial expositions ever given in this country. 
‘‘The history of every pioneer industrial exposition 


is repeating itself,’’? said Manager George S. Wood 
this week, ‘‘in that our difficulty at this time is to 
secure the actual reservations of space by many whom 
we know are making preparations for representation. 
They are not original in their procrastination, for 
with every pioneer industrial exposition procrastina- 
tion has been the most difficult factor for the officials 
to overcome. Every effort will be made to provide 
for all and in as satisfactory a degree as possible, 
but these buildings are not elastic. The spaces must 
conform to some general arrangement and the require- 
ments of each exhibitor are considered in the order 
of allotment. Exhibitors should realize the impor- 
tance of arranging for their exhibits instead of hold- 
ing off until the last minute and having to take what 
may be left at that time.’’ 

Another thing which the Forest Products Exposi- 
tions should impress upon the manufacturers of wood 


products is the direct business advantage offered to a - 


selling organization of any producing or marketing 
concern, This great shop window of the industry will 
convince the thousands who will attend of the un- 
deniable principles of utilization, efficiency and limit- 
less possibilities of the commodity, and the distribu- 
ting and consuming forces will be right at the front 
counter of the individual shops. <A representative of 
one of the largest wood novelty manufacturing con- 
cerns in the world recently addressed his force with 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Lumbermen and consumers of lumber who are 
planning to attend the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, April 30 to May 9, or at New 
York, May 21 to May 30, are invited to have 
their mail addressed in care of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. As many of the hotels will be 
crowded and visitors without advance reserva- 
tions may not be able to secure accommodations 
at the hotels that they usually patronize the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will undertake to 
receive and care for mail addressed in its care 
and where desired will see that such mail matter 
is forwarded to a local hotel after accommoda- 
tions have been secured. 

Mail for visitors to the Chicago show should 
be addressed in care of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, The Coliseum, Chicago. 

Mail for visitors to the New York show should 
be addressed care of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
Addressees may call at the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN’S booth for their mail each day or 
may leave at the booth on arrival a local ad- 
dress to which they wish it forwarded. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
pleased to furnish any desired information re- 
garding hotel facilities at Chicago or New York 
and in any other way to render all possible 
assistance to those who expect to attend. Ad- 
dress any request for information to 

THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 











reference to representation at the Forest Products Ex- 
position, saying: ‘‘We have our salesmen on the road, 
spend all kinds of money for catalogs and other forms 
of advertising, while here we may reach out and take 
our customer by the hand and lead him into our 
shop.’’ 





EXPOSITION NOTES. 


The forestry committees of women’s clubs of both 
Chicago and New York are showing an active interest 
in the coming expositions and look upon them as of 
distinct educational value in general economics, and 
the women of both cities are expected to take a keen 
and active interest in the exposition. 


Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., was in 
Chicago this week in consultation with George 8. 
Wood, manager of the Forest Products Exposition. 
Dr. von Schrenk travels over the country extensively 
and says he has found a remarkable interest in the 
coming exposition in all places he has visited recently. 

Much inquiry and general correspondence from 
Canadians has grown out of the meeting at Buffalo 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at which Manager Wood explained the Forest 
Products Exposition in detail. 


The Redwood Mill Owners’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has informed Mr. Wood’s office as to the 
character of its exhibit. This association will erect a 
two-room bungalow, the exterior of which will be made 
from old redwood boards taken from ‘a house built in 
1853 at Fortuna, Cal. No paint, treatment, or stain 


ever was used on this building even though the ma- 
terial was subjected to the heavy fogs of Humboldt 
County in winter and the hot sun in summer. One 
room of this bungalow will be called the ‘‘ ’49 room.’’ 
There will be a table in this room made of two planks 
removed from a tanning vat manufactured in 1859. 


One vat in the tannery was torn down recently, but 
the material was found in such good condition that 
the remaining vats were not touched. Another red- 
wood table will be shown in this exhibit 72 saches 
long, the length of the table being the width of the 
board. This association will give away a buhrl red 
wood table at each exposition. 





Pe 


ANTI-SHINGLE ORDINANCE AMENDED. 


Now Permits Wooden Shingles Outside of Fire Limits 
in Houston, Tex.—Building Activities Revived. 


After a nine months’ trial of an anti-shingle ordi- 
nance, the city of Houston, Tex., amended its building 
code so as again to permit the use of wooden shingles 
on buildings outside of the fire limits, and immediately 
followed an amazing revival in the building of small 
residences and cottages by people of moderate means— 
the people that are the brawn and sinew of every com- 
munity. Notwithstanding this beneficial result to the 
city as a whole from a more liberal building code, the 
fire marshal of Houston, in his annual report recently 
filed with the city council, makes a strong demand for 
another revision of the building code so as to forbid 
the use of wooden shingles anywhere within the city 
limits. Just as ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty,’’ so is vigilance on the part of the lumber and 
shingle interests the price of the shingle industry in 
this time of ceaseless activity on the part of the people 
engaged in the exploitation of substitutes, and it is 
hardly probable that the lumbermen of Houston and 
the Southwest will again permit themselves to be found 
wanting in vigilance in a matter of such great import- 
ance, 


MILL SHIPMENTS FOR JANUARY. 


The secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, A. W. Cooper, gave out this week the re- 
port on cut and shipments for January of this year, as 
compared with January, 1913. The report for 1913 
covered forty mills and for this year forty-one. The 
following are shipments with destinations by States: 














1913, feet. 1914, feet. 

WEG cee tecedecdiewndtwemarenes 1,957,272 3,471,362 
, -6 66 eas ewsineneeeeesequs 10,443,951 13,662,100 
COG. vccreveacecceceuaveessee 325,737 694,372 
WORE: «ca cedecscducnsevaeaee 2,959,681 1,864,024 
North DARGA =o. cccccccvcecceeee Sp beseeu 4,687,239 
Ee SOR cc ccc ceccescocacee 3,720,108 4,471,220 
WUIONOEE. | nc cdicccccccccseucscece 4,613,473 7,120,673 
WECOMEEE cc vcccccseccocesenssee Gene 3,223,789 
TOME case ecescccecsscccosiccnsces Ge 7,9 
PIRNONEY ds:Pameccanes denny ewewe Seen é 
eer erer rer rT TT Tee 
PORN. oc csc av ose eeeeeceneees 
DD 7X0 66465 eK O eRe aREO ED 
CE A eeeseededeeecureenwes 
WEWOIED 5c cbeen es seer epeenes 
Ps ctanGebses ss éneeewendees 
Peer TT eee ree 
CN 66 ctksben ated nceewetond ace 760,760 
DED: cade dieseseneee stan enews 111,777 
Atlantic Coast States............ R 94 3,617,738 
Other Eastern States............ 392.7 576,275 
Canada 5 2,787,054 
California 131,664 

TOUS Si cdceecetsceccesewes 48,551,459 64,540,931 


The cat for January last year of thirteen mills was 
24,915,022 feet, of 1914 for twelve mills 33,182,679 feet. 
The number of mills not operating was twenty-nine, 
explaining the discrepancy between the number of mills 
reporting cut and those reporting shipments. An inquiry 
made at the same time as to the market shows that 
prices received in January were normal but that in- 
quiries were above normal, as compared with the previ- 
ous month. 


erro 


TREATED AND UNTREATED TELEGRAPH POLES. 


In 1905 a number of treated and untreated tele- 
graph poles were set for experiment purposes in line 
service near Savannah, Ga., 816 poles being included 
in the experiment. One-half of these were southern 
white cedar and the other half chestnut. Inspections 
were made in 1909 and 1912 by representatives of 
the telephone company and the Forest Service. The 
general results of the experiments were that all forms 
of preservative treatment were financially remunera- 
tive except a coating of tar, which had little practical 
effect. Poles set green lasted longer than seasoned 
poles when untreated. The results obtained with the 
more expensive carbolineums were only slightly better 
than with the ordinary coal tar creosote. The decay 
was least in swampy and wet locations and greatest in 
cultivated fields and dry sandy situations. Brush 
treatments add sufficient life to pay well for applica- 
tion, although not insuring any permanence of effect. 
An effective application should penetrate the sapwood, 
and in the case of chestnut probably some of the heart- 
wood also. 


BBB BPD DD DI 


THE manager of the cement exposition recently held 
in Chicago is reported to have said: ‘‘ Within five years 
there will not be a wooden structure in Chicago; every- 
thing will be fireproof and the fire department will have 
the easiest time in its history.’’ Five years is a short 
time to change over the scores of thousands of buildings 
of wood frame or wood interiors in Chicago, but if it 
could be done the fire department would still have to 
do with their inflammable contents. Milwaukee’s fire 
department did not have an easy time February 1 when 
a little $7,000 fire in its best building of reénforced 
concrete construction sent ten firemen to the hospital. 
More emphasis should be placed on having no fires and 
perhaps less on alleged fireproof building. 
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CYPRESS MOVING VIGOROUSLY. 


Over Fourteen Million Feet to Supply One Order— 
Lively Yard and Factory Demand—Lath Active. 





The Louisiana Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, 
La., Tuesday of this week closed the largest sale in its 
history when it took an order for 724 cars of cypress 
lumber, mostly factory stock, shop and better. The 
order totals over 14,000,000 feet and the stock is to go 
to a large central western jobber. 

Frank N. Snell, general manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, was in Chicago the latter part of the 
week attending the National Railway Appliances Asso- 
ciation’s exposition of railway materials and appliances, 
at which his company was an exhibitor. He reported 
that the retail yard business with his company has been 
very satisfactory since the first of the year and expressed 
the belief that the factory demand is rapidly improving. 
Cypress lath, Mr. Snell added, are in very keen demand 
and prices have been advanced during the last few 
weeks, 

The Louisiana Red Cypress Company recently sold the 
Baldwin Company, piano manufacturer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a selected lot of flat grain ‘stock that is to be 
treated by the ‘‘sugi’’ process and used in constructing 
a booth to be occupied by the Baldwin concern at a 
London exposition to be held later in the year. 


“~ 


STANDARDIZING NAVAL STORES. 


Committee Working to Correct Market Irregularities 
and to Insure Fair Competition. 








SAVANNAH, GaA., March 14.—After several days spent 
in Washington, during which he was the central figure 
in the conference of naval stores men before officials 
of the bureau of chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
J. A. G. Carson, president of the Carson Naval Stores 
Company, has announced the committee that will devise 
ways and means for standardizing the great industry on 
a higher plane. 

Mr. Carson says that nothing further can be done 
until the report of the special committee is in the hands 
of the subcommittee and digested. Subjected to the 
eall of the chair, the committee will meet again in Wash- 
ington in a few weeks, when it is expected certain sug- 
gestions covering elimination of certain undesirable fea- 
tures will be agreed upon. In recognition of Mr. Car- 
son’s influence in the naval stores world he was elected 
chairman of the special committee. 

““Tt was one of the most representative gatherings of 
naval stores men ever held,’’ said Mr. Carson. ‘‘ All 
branches of the industry, from the producers to the con- 
sumers, were represented. The meeting in the main was 
harmonious. All present agreed upon the desirability of 
correcting certain irregularities in the marketing of 
spirits of turpentine, but more especially of rosins. 

‘*The chances are that there will be little federal 
legisiation on the subject, wide discretionary powers 
having been granted to the secretary of agriculture. The 
main object of the committee will be to put everybody 
engaged in the business on the same basis, so as to 
insure open and fair competition in the marketing of 
naval stores. 

‘*The bureau of chemistry has made a thorough in- 
vestigation into the methods of handling naval stores 
and presented some interesting and instructive exhibits 
on the subject. Those who attended the conference have 
expressed themselves as much pleased at the outcome, 
and I venture to say they know more about naval stores 
than they did before the meeting, from a scientific stand- 
point.’’ 


NEW ORLEANS EXPORT FACILITIES. 


Engineers Suggest Comprehensive Improvements— 
Details of a Proposed Plant for Handling Lumber. 





NEW ORLEANS, La., March 16.—The efficiency engi- 
gineers employed by the New Orleans Dock Board to 
make a survey of the local harbor plant made a pre- 
liminary report several days ago. Though it has not 
yet been given full publicity, that part relating to bet- 
ter provision for the export lumber trade has been 
given out to representative lumbermen, for study in con- 
nection with the dock board’s plan to enlist cooperation 
in providing the facilities. The report is rather lengthy, 
but is summarized below. 

The efficiency engineers agree with the lumbermen 
that this port is ‘‘materially handicapped’’ by lack of 
adequate facilities for handling lumber. They think 
that the volume of lumber exports not only may be in- 
creased, but certain import business may also be in- 
creased, by better provision for the lumber trade; and 
recommend therefore that steps to supply the needed 
improvements be taken at the earliest possible date. 
They submit a drawing of the sort of export lumber 
plant needed, which includes: 

(a)—A lumber wharf to be especially 
handling of lumber, staves and logs. 

(b)—Switch tracks along the edge of this wharf, so that 
ships may load direct from cars. 

(c)—A pond for storing logs, timber, etc., so located that 
ships can load direct therefrom, thus reducing the cost of 
handling this class of cargo. 

(d)—A covered storage space for storing boards, planks, 
staves, etc. 

(e)—An open storage space for storing ties, piling, tim- 
ber ete. 

(f)—Lumber handling machinery. 

(g)—An efficient fire protection system. 


devoted to the 


The upper end of the Valence Street wharf is recom- 
available location. 


mended as the best A wharf 1,500 








feet long is proposed, with a width of 250 feet, except 
in the center, where it should be 40 feet wide. This 
would provide three berths 500 feet long, with specially 
constructed storage sheds at right and left of the center 
sections, each shed to be 500x150 feet. Along the 
outer edge of the wharf two railway tracks are pro- 
posed, with cross-overs for switching. In the rear of the 
center section of the wharf a pond or basin 300 x 350 
feet is recommended, for storage of timbers and logs, 
to be belted by tracks on each side and along the rear. 
Flanking the wharves and storage basin it is proposed 
that a storage yard be set apart, 700x900 feet, con- 
taining about 14 acres; and that an additional 300 feet 
be reserved on each side for expansion of the yards. 

In the way of labor-saving machinery, three 15-ton 
locomotive cranes electrically operated are recommended, 
with a monorail system throughout the sheds and yards; 
with electric or gasoline tractors to be operated, with 
standard gage trucks on the railway tracks, and a 
double trolley gantry crane for loading and unloading 
freight, and trailer cars. The plan includes provision 
of an efficient fire protection system, with electrically 
driven pumps furnishing water either from the river or 
from the storage basin in the yards. 

Local lumbermen are greatly interested in the plan 
outlined. If they can be carried out, New Orleans will 
possess probably the finest facilities for handling export 
lumber trade of any port in the United States. The 
question of ways and means is still under consideration. 





space will be filled with the useful and 
beautiful at the Forest Products show in 


| Forty thousand square feet of exhibit 
Chicago April 30-May 9. 


TRAIN ROBBER STEALS THOUSANDS. 





Lone Bandit Holds Up Express Messenger and Secures 
Lumber Company’s Payroll. 





BeAuMoNT, TEX., March 18.—An express pack: .e 
containing $14,400 in silver and currency, which \ is 
shipped from Houston by the Kirby Lumber Compa y 
to meet the pay roll at that company’s mill at Brownd |, 
Tex., was stolen by a bandit who held up express m 
senger Rob Martin on the northbound Santa Fe pass 
ger train five miles north of Beaumont this afterno: , 

Martin reported to officials of the Wells, Fargo I\x- 
press Company that the bandit appeared suddenly from 
behind a pile of boxes in the car and covered him with 
a revolver, commanding him to lie down. The robber 
then covered Martin with a cot, threatening him wiih 
death if he moved. Martin was found in this position 
when the train reached Silsbee, the next stop, and tie 
robber and the money were gone. 

A posse of county and railroad officers, with blo« 
hounds, is still in search of the robber. 


BOB BBB IOIOIOIOG 


THE RELATION of the nation’s forests to the water 
supply, particularly of large cities, is mterestingly d 
cussed by Bristow Adams, United States forest e» 
aminer, in the February issue of the Craftsman. lie 
tells how the western cities are codperating with the 
Forest Service in the protection of the forest cover 
upon their watersheds. Many eastern cities are also 
supplied with water from forested areas and Boston, 
Mass., has covered its watershed with a forest which is 
very largely afforestation. 





DIVERSE SENTIMENT ON 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 





West Coast Lumbermen Appeal to the President Against Repeal of Free Tolls—Con- 
trary Views of an Oregon Manufacturer. 





PROTEST CANAL BILL REPEAL. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 14.—W. B. Mackay, president 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and manager of the North Pacific Lumber Company of 
this city, telegraphed to Senators Chamberlain and Lane, 
of Oregon, at Washington, D. C., voicing the associa- 
tion’s protest against a repeal of the Panama Canal 
bill providing free tolls to American vessels in the 
coastwise trade. The telegrams read in part as follows: 


The result of the abolishment of free tolls will give 
Canada an enormous advantage over us in many ways. 


They have the ships of the world to draw on to move their 
products which are competitive with ours. We are limited 
to the American flag on domestic business 

The consequence is their charters are $2.50 to $3 per ton 
less than ours on the same products to American markets. 
Lumber and many other of our natural products have been 
placed on the free list. Now it is proposed to charge us 
toils on our domestic commerce only to give Canada still 
greater advantage. We believe American industries should 
receive the first consideration of American statesmen and 
know of nothing that would justify such a surrender of 
American rights as is proposed. 








F. H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company, this city, also has written letters to 
the Oregon delegation in Congress, urging free tolls, 
and setting forth arguments why the vessels in the 
coastwise trade should be exempt from the canal tolls; 
in part as follows: 

Certainly your colleagues are not so misinformed as to 
the status of our shipping as to think that industries in 
the Northwest that have been looking forward to more 
business with the Atlantic coast can expect to secure that 
business if the President’s program is carried out. 

Being in the lumber business, I naturally refer to that 
industry, but that is not the industry alone that expects 
to use the Panama Canal. There are other industries and 
other products of the soil, as well as the fish from our 
rivers, that would be greatly benefited with lessened freight 
costs to the Atlantic seaboard, and a great many of these 
same industries are in close competition with industries 
in a foreign land to the north of us. 

Referring to the lumber business, with which I am more 
familiar, as you know, the duty has been removed. At least 
50 percent of the milling capacity in British Columbia is 
not being operated, and foreign tonnage, particularly British 
ships, is becoming more plentiful and rates at the present 
time are on a decline. 

Some claim that these ships can be operated at one half 
the cost of the American-manned vessel, but even if the 
difference were only one-third less, with no duty and canal 
tolls on a parity, the trade that American owned mills had 
been looking for will naturally be diverted to British 
Columbia. 

I can see no other alternative, if free tolls are not to be 
granted to the American shipowner, except a radical change 
in our shipping laws, permitting foreign vessels to carry 
merchandise between domestic ports. 





LUMBERMAN FAVORS CANAL TOLLS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 12.—William D. Wheelwright, 
president of the Pacific Export Lumber Company, of 
Portland, takes a different view from most of the lum- 
bermen here on the question of Panama Canal tolls, and 
is a strong supporter of the proposed law repealing the 
act exempting American coastwise vessels from paying 
tolls through the canal. At the weekly luncheon of the 
Progressive Business Men’s Club here today Mr. Wheel- 
wright was one of the speakers and made a strong 
presentment of the case in favor of all vessels paying 
tolls. In beginning his address Mr. Wheelwright said: 

I assume that everyone here present is a seeker after truth: 
that no member of this company would openly and deliber- 
ately violate the conditions of a contract to which he had 
voluntarily become a party, or would advocate such a course 
by the nation of which he is a citizen. I sincerely believe 
that all, or nearly all, of us are really of one mind on this 
subject and that the attitude of those who favored that 
clause of the existing Panama Canal law which exempts 
American ships from the payment of tolls and who now 


oppose its repeal is due to incomplete knowledge of the facts. 


Stating that he was not influenced by business con 
siderations in his attitude on the question and that his 
fortunes would not be affected in the least degree, 
favorably or adversely, by either one policy or the other, 
Mr. Wheelwright entered into an interesting discussion 
of the Panama Canal question, from the original Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty and the later Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
down to the present time. 

He devoted some time to refuting the arguments of 
those who claim that exemption from tolls of American 
vessels engaged in coastwise business does not contra- 
vene the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, that ‘‘as none but 
American ships can engage in coastwise business, no 
foreign shipowner can claim to have lost either money 
or privilege by reason of the remission of tolls in a 
business that he couldn’t engage in on any terms, and 
that there is conclusive evidence of the good faith of 
the framers of the law in the fact that in all competi- 
tive traffic American ships are to pay the same tolls as 
others.’’ From the standpoint of personal experience 
in the steamship business he showed the fallacy of that 
argument and altogether made a strong plea in favor of 
the repeal of the present law exempting American coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of canal tolls. 





PANAMA COASTWISE TOLLS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 11.—The Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce yesterday passed a resolation urging Presi- 
dent Wilson to use his influence to have a law enacted 
that would refund to coastwise shippers Panama Canal 
tolls assessed against them if the present administra- 
tion policy is pursued and exemption of Panama Canal 
tolls for American coastwise vessels is excluded from the 
Canal bill. A number of the trustees of the chamber 
believe that the United States has full right to exempt 
coastwise shipping through its own Canal from tolls, but 
declared that the enforcement of the law would be diffi- 
cult because of the interpretation put upon the Hay- 
-auncefote treaty by other nations. The committee on 
national affairs of the chamber prepared the following 
resolution, which was wired to the President: 

While still firmly believing that there is nothing in the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty restricting the right of the United 
States to regulate its coastwise shipping as it sees fit, in- 
cluding the free use of its own canal, if the repeal ex- 
exempting our coastwise shipping from Panama Canal tolls 


should be carried in Congress out of deference to your 
judgment respecting the wisdom, from an_ international 


point of view, of not asserting our full right in the prem- 
ises, we now appeal to your sense of fairness and justice 
to iend your powerful influence for the enactment of a law 
refunding to the coastwise shipping the tolls exacted of 
them. 

Without some such measure the great canal built by the 
United States and to which we have looked for low freight 
rates for our products will be an injury instead of a 
benefit to some of the most important industries of the 
-acifie Northwest, especially lumber, flour and fish, by sub- 
jecting them to an unfair and unequal competition with 
the products of British Columbia; for these products of 
British Columbia can be shipped from there in foreign ves- 
sels to Atlantic seaports for much less than we can do it 
from our side in American bottoms. 

Such an unequal competition will be disastrous to us. 
We are forbidden by law to use foreign ships between 
American ports on the Pacific and Atlantic, but British 
Columbia may ship the same products from British Colum- 
bia ports to American Atlantic ports in foreign ships. 
Thus by one law we are forced to pay a tax to pass through 
the canal while by another we are denied the right to use 
as cheap a shipping as our neighbors in the same trade. 

Our products then if carried in foreign ships must find 
markets in foreign countries and return cargoes of foreign 
goods must supply our needs; the inevitable consequence 


being cither an embargo upon interstate traffic or depend- 
ence as heretofore upon the railroads. 
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Among the Mills 


z Unique trade in wide boards result- W 1 t h 
Pen and Camera 





ing from odd situation on Mexican 
border. 





ENVIRONMENT IN RELATION TO DEMAND. 


One of the most profitable grades of lumber handled 
the International Lumber Company, at Calexico, Cal., 
dressed sugar pine 28 inches wide and from 16 to 
| feet in length. The material is 114-inch stuff, selling 
$150 a thousand, and one would hardly suppose that 
demand would warrant the company to carry it in 
ck. If the lumbermen had to depend upon Calexico’s 
call for that class of material it surely would not pay 
carry it, but environment sometimes changes the 
iire aspect of the market, and that happens to be 
he ease in this instance. 

Calexico spreads itself out in the Imperial Valley, 
touching the Mexican line with its southern limits; and 
just across the international boundary line sits Mexicali, 

little Mexican town that is one day peaceful and 

e next day revolutionary. Mexicali lies in the midst 
of a vast cotton-growing belt of 60,000 acres. In 
cider to pick the cotton crop, the ranchers imported 
5,000 Chinamen to Mexicali two years ago. 

Mexicali never did have any business houses worth 
mentioning, for all of the trading is done in Calexico 

the American stores, so Mexicali became a gamblers’ 
paradise as soon as the Chinks arrived. Five thousand 
Chinamen, together with the Japanese gardeners of the 
valley, and the usual supply of native Mexicans, gave 
the town quite a population. Consequently two long 
rows of low buildings sprang up and were soon occupied 
by resorts of various kinds. The proprietors could not 
afford to equip their places with expensive furniture, 
so they looked around for cheap material with which 
to make bar tops, and they found exactly what they 
desired when they went to the International Lumber 
Company’s yard in Calexico. The run that was made 
on the supply of wide sugar pine was ‘‘something 
fierce’’ for a while. It took a lot of material to make 
all the bar tops, gambling tables and beer garden 
tables now in use at Mexicali. Even now there is a 
fairly steady demand for the wide material. Then, 
too, the Chinks and Japs are constantly in need of 
dinner tables, card tables, or tables upon which to 
cut and pack vegetables for market, and the 28-inch 
grade of dressed sugar pine seems to fill the bill for 
almost any purpose. 

Similarly, the yard does a big business on %-inch 
rough redwood, which retails at $20 a thousand, for 
the Orientals who took up their abode at Mexicali a 
few years had to have clapboard shacks in which 
to live, and those who continue to trickle into town have 
to have rough lumber with which to shelter themselves, 

Considering the fact that the surrounding country 
is mostly reclaimed desert, lumber is not excessively 
high at Calexico. In fact, one can buy many grades 
of it at prices equal to those quoted in Los Angeles. 
The freight rate on lumber from Portland to Mexicali 
is 50 cents a thousand. 

The International Lumber Company reports that busi- 
ness for the last half of 1913 was unusually good 
considering the fact that dullness was reported to pre- 
vail in nearly all sections of the Southwest. Consider- 
able building is projected for Calexico during the next 
few months, and the outlook is exceedingly hopeful for 
the two yards located there. J. F. Steindorf is presi- 
dent of the International Lumber Company, and C. E. 
Grimes is in charge of the books. 





AN UP-TO-DATE POLE TREATING PLANT. 


The illustration herewith shows a pole treating plant 
operated by Lindsley Bros.’ Company at Priest River, 
Ida. The tank and derrick in the foreground are used 
for dipping the butts of the poles in a preservative 
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solution, a carbolineum (or heavy creosote) being used. 
The conveying system for handling the poles from one 
car into the tank and then on to another car will be un- 
derstood from the illustration. It is possible to treat one 
carload of poles a day by this equipment. This company 
is now equipping a similar plant at Nakusp, B. C. 





ECONOMY IN MANUFACTURE. 

Operating its entire plant by electric power, the 
Cromwell Hardwood Lumber Company, of Montgomery, 
Ala., is giving a demonstration of economy in manu- 
facture that enables it to turn out its product at a cost 
of $2 a thousand feet less than the ordinary hardwood 
plant. The power for driving all the machinery is pur- 
chased from a plant 40 miles away and no steam power 
is used about the plant. A time, labor and money saving 
device is used for loading the lumber on the wagons that 
transport it to various parts of the yard for stacking. 
The lumber is assorted into the proper lengths automat- 
ically as it comes from the trimmers. For each length 
there is a small bin, fitted at the bottom with rollers, 
just even with the bed of the wagon. Instead of load- 
ing the lumber on to the wagon direct, as is done in most 
plants, the lumber is placed in these bins, or compart- 
ments. One negro, driving a wagon, backs it up to one 
of these bins and with the aid of another roller on the 
wagon bed easily moves the entire load from the bin 
on to the wagon and drives away. A sufficient number 
of wagons are used so that they may be left in the 
proper places in the yard, the stacking crew coming to 
them in rotation and piling the lumber directly from 
these wagons. A time-saving method of stacking the 
poplar lumber is used on this yard, all of that lumber 
being piled on end, thus allowing the water to drain 
out of the boards and permit drying much more rapidly 
than if piled flat, it being claimed that this method 
puts the lumber in good shipping condition at least 
thirty days sooner than otherwise. A small cut-off saw, 
electrically driven, is placed near the shipping tram 
and is used to better the grades in shipping, often a de- 
fective end sawed off adding much to the value of the 
board. 





BIGGEST ADIRONDACK WOODS OPERATION. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y., March 16.—Several years ago a 
Dr. Brandreth bought a whole township about a lake in 
the Adirondacks, now known as Brandreth Lake, for $3,- 
000. ‘lwo years ago the Mac-a-Mac Lumber Company, of 
Gouverneur, N. Y., and of which John N. MacDonald 
is the general manager, purchased the soft stumpage 
rights for trees more than 10 inches in diameter a foot 
above the ground, paying $650,000. The tract consists 
of 28,000 acres of virgin forest and has been lumbered 
but two years, yet during that time over 100,000 cords 
of pulpwood have been taken off for the St. Regis 
Paper Company. Of that amount 60,000 cords were cut 
the past summer and are now being shipped to the paper 
mills of the local concern for use during the ensuing 
ear. 

This is the biggest lumbering job that is now being 
carried on in the Adirondacks. It is estimated that 
it will take at least seven years to clear the tract of its 
softwood and after that the company will begin to 
think about getting out the hardwood. It is estimated 
that at the end of seven years between 350,000 and 
400,000 cords of pulpwood will have been cut and de- 
livered to the St. Regis Paper Company of this city in 
addition to about 85,000,000 feet of pine and hemlock 
lumber, which will be placed on the lumber markets of 
the country. 








AVANEROUS CARBOLINEUM POLE TREATING PLANT OPERATED BY LINDSLEY BROS. COM- 
PANY AT PRIEST RIVER, IDA. 














BIG FIR LOG AT WESTERN MILL. 


A fir log, No. 1 flooring grade, 10 feet 4 inches in diameter 
at butt, 32 feet long, containing over 16,000 feet board 
measure of lumber, at the mill of the Tacoma Fir Door 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., ready to be placed on the car- 
riage. 





With the beginning of lumbering operations on the 
tract the company built a village of its own with board- 
ing houses, store, post office, express office and railroad 
station, and built a railroad, which is 20 miles in length, 
connecting the New York Central with the scene of lum- 
bering activities. The work of cutting the trees, peeling 
and trimming them and getting them on to the rollways 
is delegated to seven subcontractors, who hire their 
own men and teams and look after the real work, while 
the Mac-a-Mae company reaps the profits from the tim- 
ber cut. 

Few virgin timber land tracts remain in the Adiron- 
dacks and when the Brandreth tract is entirely lumbered 
there will be practically nothing left except the Harry 
Payne Whitney tract, which is in that vicinity. That 
is one of the reasons why the lumbermen are anxious 
to have the State constitution changed permitting them 
to enter the State lands and take off the mature trees 
together with the dead and down timber of any value. 





INLAND WATERWAYS LEAGUE. 


LAKE CHARLES, LaA., March 16.—The Inland Inter- 
state Waterway League, which is building the great 
intereoastal canal from the Mississippi to the Rio 
Grande, and which has just about completed this. great 
undertaking, held a meeting of its directorate here 
Saturday, selecting New Orleans as the next meeting 
place of the organization. Many of the most prom- 
inent lumbermen among the Gulf coast were in at- 
tendanze. The following telegram was drawn and sent 
to the Louisiana and Texas delegations in Washington: 

The executive committee of the Inland Interstate Water- 
way League, in session here today, expresses its appreciation 
for the work accomplished for the Intercoastal Canal, but 
strongly urges that the members of the Louisiana and Texas 
delegations provide an amendment to the rivers and harbors 
bill for the beginning on the work of the New Orleans- 
Morgan City section and for the new route around Cote 
Blanche and Vermilion Bays. ; 

We suggest that $300,000 for the New Orleans-Morgan 
City section and $200,000 for the Cote Blanche and Ver- 
milion detour, as recommended by the board of engineers, 
be provided in the appropriation. , 

The committee recognizes that Texas has received an 
appropriation through her congressmen, and according to 
our source of information, the Texas delegation is now 
ready to assist Louisiana in obtaining her share, the rule 
in the past having been that both States were to fare 
equally in the bill. The league stands ready to lend all 
assistance and a committee is ready to come to Washington 
if necessary. 

Following the meeting in Lake Charles dinner was 
served at the Majestic Hctel and the visitors were taken 
aboard the big steamer Borealis Rex for a trip down the 
Caleasieu river to where work is now being done on 
the Caleasieu-Sabine section of the great canal. 

Among the prominent citizens from other cities who 
came here for the meeting were: Henry L. Gueydan, of 
Gueydan, La.; W. H. P. McFaddin, of Beaumont; 
Jan Van Tyen, Port Arthur, Tex.; J. G. Medlenka, of 
Crowley, La.; T. C. Lawless, of Garden City, La.; 
Cc. O. Mouton, of Lafayette, La.; C. S. E. Holland, of 
Victoria, Tex.; Captain H. H. Harvey, owner of the 
Harvey Canal, near New Orleans; Major Shulz, U. 8. 
Army Engineers, with headquarters in New Orleans 
and a very large crowd of visiting newspaper men from 
points along the Gulf coast. 

The canal is now in actual use a large part of the 
way between New Orleans and Brownsville, and it means 
much to the lumbermen of both States. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 





LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 
MARCH 23.—St. Paul, Minn., before Commissioner 
Harlan: 
I. & S. 361—Rail, lake-and-rail rates to St. Paul, Minn. 
MARCH 26.—Boston, Mass., before Examiner Brown: 
I. & S. 377—New England lumber rates. 
APRIL 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
I. & S. 307—Class and commodity rates between New 
Orleans, La., and other points and Brownsville, Tex. 





A RATE DISCRIMINATION ENDED. 
[By ObELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—An important deci- 
sion just rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion sweeps aside the discrimination against Louisville, 
Ky., in favor of other Ohio River crossings, and notably 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in the adjustment of rates on lumber 
handled at these points while on its way from producing 
territory in the South to destinations in Central Freight 
Association and Trunk Line territories. 

The case decided was the complaint brought by the 
Norman Lumber Company and other Louisville dealers 
against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and other 
carriers. The through rates from points of origin to 
points of destination were not questioned, but the dis- 
crimination alleged was, first, because the combination 
of rates from equi-distant points in Southeastern terri- 
tory to equidistant points in Central Freight Association 
territory, via Louisville, are greater than via cities on 
the north bank of the Ohio River; and, second, because 
combinations from Mississippi Valley territory to west- 
ern termini (of which Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Erie, Pa., are typical) and 
Trunk Line territory, including seaboard cities, are 
greater via Louisville than via Cincinnati. 

The opinion of the commission was written by Com- 
missioner Meyer, whose decision declared that ‘‘ Louis- 
ville’s disadvantage is in large measure attributed to 
the fact that the northern carriers charge a bridge toll 
which is reflected in the rates from Louisville to points 
north, while the southern carriers do not add a bridge 
toll in making rates from producing territory to north- 
bank Ohio River crossings,’’ and held that the absorp- 
tion of bridge tolls is largely one of policy with the 
carrier and it may absorb or not so long as the alter- 
native adopted does not place an undue burden upon a 
shipper or locality, but the southern carriers can not 
elect to absorb all or part of the bridge tolls on traffic 
to north-bank points if to do so results in disadvantage 
to points on the south bank. ‘‘The bridge toll may not 
be absorbed at one crossing and added to the rate at a 
competitive crossing,’’ the decision says; and, further — 

The northern carriers should discontinue the absorption 
of the switching churges on lumber trom Covington and 
Newport to Cincinnati, or eliminate the bridge toll in the 
rates from Louisville. 

While the present differentials may be proper for western 
termini and Trunk Line points within 500 miles of Cincin- 
nati, the rates from Louisville to points over 500 miles from 
Cincinnati should not execed the rates from Cincinnati by 
more than 2144 cents per 100 pounds. 


Rates on lumber trom equidistant southeastern territory 
to Louisville should be 1 cent less than those contemporane- 
ously maintained to Cincinnati, New Albany, or other north- 
bank crossings. Should northern carriers elect to remove 
the discrimination in favor of Covington and Newport by 
eliminating the bridge toll in the rates from Louisville, no 
change will be required in the rates to Louisville from equi- 
distant southeastern points. 

Rates from Mississippi Vailey territory to Louisville 
should be 314 cents less than those contemporaneously main- 
tained to Cincinnati from points within 500 miles of Louis- 
Ville, and 2142 cents less from points at a greater distance. 





In a former complaint of a similar nature, brought 
by the lumber dealers of Louisville, the carriers north 
of the river were not included as defendants and the 
entire situation was not before the commission. Com- 
plainants then placed the principal stress upon the rates 
to Cairo as compared with those to Louisville, and a 
small amount of evidence was introduced as to rates to 
other Ohio River crossings. The commission then found 
that Louisville was subject to undue prejudice at least 
in so far as the rates to that city were greater than 
those to Cairo from substantially equidistant points. 
The carriers undertook to remove the discrimination by 
increasing rates from southeastern territory to Cairo, 
and these increases were approved by the commission. 

In its decision in the present case the commission 
says: 

The result of the adjustment which we have herein pre- 
scribed in the rates from Mississippi Valley territory to 
Louisville and Cincinnati and the rates from those points 
to western termini and trunk line territory will be to place 
these two cities upon a substantial equality as rehandling 
markets for lumber. From territory within 500 miles of 
Louisville to territory within 500 miles of Cincinnati the 
combinations of locals in and out will be the same as the 
combinations of locals in and out of Cincinnati; so also from 
territory over 500 miles distant From Louisville to territory 
over 500 miles distant from Cincinnati. From_ territory 
within 500 miles of Louisville to territory over 500 miles 
trom Cincinnati, Lonisviile will have an advantage of 1 
cent per 100 pounds. This, however, will be offset by a like 
advantage in rates which Cincinnati will enjoy from terri- 
tory over 500 miles distant from Louisville to territory 
within 590 miles of Cincinnati. 3 








RATE INCREASE DENIED. 
WasuincTon, D. C., March 18.—In an unreported 
opinion in the matter of the cancelation of east-bound 
joint rates on lumber from stations on the Bellingham 
& Northern Railroad, the commission has decided that 
the respondents have not shown any justification for the 
proposed increase. By schedules suspended June 20, 





1913, the respondent carrier had proposed to increase 
the rates on lumber and other forest products from sta- 
tions on its lines to points on the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie. The commission now requires that 
the old rates shall be maintained. These joint rates 
are generally 50 cents a hundred pounds, and the effect 
ot the suspended schedules would have been to increase 
them by the amount of the local rates of the Belling- 
ham & Northern from stations on its line to Sumas, 
Wash. These local rates amounted in most instances to 
about 314 eents. 
Rates Are Equalized. 

The commission has granted authority to the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantie Railroad and the Mineral Range 
Railroad to establish rates on lumber and articles taking 
the same rates or arbitraries higher, from stations on 
these lines to Albany, Schenectady, Syracuse, Troy, Uti- 
ca, N. Y., and,Scranton, Pa., via Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
Canadian Pacific, Prescott, Ont., Canadian Pacific Car 
& Passenger Transfer Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
the New York Central, as shown in its tariff No. A-2214, 
the same as are concurrently in effect from the fore- 
going points of origin to the same points of destination 
via other carriers, as set forth in the above named tariff, 
without observing the long- and short-haul clause. 

Suspended Proposed Tariff. 

The commission has entered an order suspending until 
July 14, 1914, the operation of the following tariffs: 
Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company, supplement No. 
1 to tariff No. 347; and Michigan Central Railroad sup- 
plement No. 1 to tariff No. 4197. The suspended tariffs 
provide for the withdrawal of an allowance of $5 a 
car on lumber and $3.75 a ear on forest products, loaded 
in ears and floated across the river by shippers at Che- 
boygan, Mich., and delivered to the Detroit & Mackinac 
and the Michigan Central for forwarding. 





CAN NOT CLOSE GATEWAYS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The Interstate Com- 
mission has rendered an opinion that the Union Pacifie 
is not justified in closing the Spokane, Silver Bow and 
Butte gateways to shipments of lumber originating on 
other lines when destined to points of consumption on its 
lines. 

The Union Pacific attempted by means of cancelations 
of certain tariffs to close the gateways first mentioned, 
and stated that its purpose was to conserve its revenues. 
Protests were filled by a large number ot lumber con- 
cerns in Washington and Oregon, and by the public 
utilities commissions of those two States, which insisted 
that the action was part of a general plan of the Union 
Pacific to limit markets and distribution; to create a 
monopoly of traffic; and to destroy the right of shippers 
to control the routing of their freight. 

The cancelation of the routes above mentioned would 
have involved an application of the combination of the 
local rates through the gateways and would have resulted 
in an increase in rates amounting to from 4 cents to 15 
cents a hundred pounds. It is admitted by the carriers 
that this application of the combinations of the locals 
would have excluded lumber originating on other lines 
from local markets on the Union Pacific system. The 
joint rates through Spokane and Silver Bow became 
effective about 1900, when there was very, little lumber 
tributary to the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany. Since then the line has been extended and new 
branch lines have been purchased and built so that there 
is now tributary to its suecessor,, the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, a large area of timber 
in eastern and western Washington and Idaho and 
eastern Oregon. It is now contended that as the mills 
on its lines produce sufficient lumber to supply all the 
markets on the Union Pacifie system the Oregon-Wash- 
ington road is justified in denying access to markets 
along the Union Pacific lines to mills located on other 
lines. To this contention the commission replies: 

The question of the right of the carrier to limit markets 
and create a monopoly on behalf of protestants located on 
its line has been passed upon by the commission in a long 
series of cases, familiar to all who have followed the dis- 
cussion of that important question. We have no hesitation 
in coming to the conclusion from the record on this phase 
of the cuse that the Union Pacific has failed to justify the 
advance which they propose in lumber rates from mill 
points on other lines. 


ROADS CHARGED WITH DISCRIMINATION, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—In a long complaint 
against the Great Northern Railway the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Company, of Bonners Ferry, Ida., accuses the 
railroad of maintaining discriminative rates on lumber 
and other forest products to points in eastern Montana 
and Minnesota, in favor of Montana producing points 
and against its plant. The complainant declares that 
its natural market is eastern Montana, but that it is 
unable to compete with the mills at Kalispell, Libby and 
other producing points in Montana, owing to the wide 
difference in rates. The rate, it is declared, from Bon- 
ners Ferry, Ida., to Montana market points, eas} of 
Dunkirk, is 6 cents higher than from ‘‘ Libby points’’ 
and 7 cents higher than from ‘‘ Kalispell points.’’? To 
points on the Plentywood branch the difference between 
the Bonners Ferry and Libby rates is 8 cents and be- 
tween the Bonners Ferry and the Kalispell rates it is 
9 cents. Complainant says that a just and reasonable 
difference between Bonners Ferry and Libby points and 





the eastern Montana markets would be 1 cent and that 

2 cents would be a reasonable difference in the rate 

between Bonners Ferry and Kalispell points. 
Reparation Is Asked. 

A complaint growing out of the Minnesota rate es 
decision of the United States Supreme Court has been 
filed with the commission by the Interior Lumber Co: 
pany, of Moorhead, Minn., against the Great Northe:n 
and the Northern Pacific railways. Complainant d 
clares that while the roads have obeyed the decision wi |: 
reference to intrastate rates, they have not lowerc| 
the interstate rates for equidistances. A reparatic: 
bill covering a long period is presented to the commi-- 
sion with the request that the railroads be ordered ‘o 
refund to the complainant. 

Revision Ordered. 

Deciding for the plaintiffs in the complaint of t! 
-adueah (Ky.) Board of Trade against the Illinois Ce 
tral Railroad and other carriers, the Interstate Cor 
meree Commission has held that rates on lumber fro 
points in Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas are undu 
discriminatory in favor of Cairo, Ill, as against P; 
dueah, and has ordered a revision of rates that will plac. 
both cities on an equality. 

Shingle Rates to Continue. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered the 
restoration of joint rates between the Chicago, Milwau 
kee & St. Paul Railway and certain private boat lines on 
Puget Sound, and between the Great Northern Railwa 
and other independent boat lines on Puget Sound, o: 
shingles from Seattle, Wash., to eastern points, whici 
had been suspended by the railroads. The old rates wil! 
continue in effect. In vacating the order suspending the 
rates and ordering their restoration the commission 
expressed condemnation of the traffic arrangements be 
tween the railroads and the boat lines in question. 





RATE INCREASE SUSPENDED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission today suspended, until July 23, the 
operation of tariffs filed with that body by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Great Northern, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and Northern Pacifie railways, 
in which increases were to be made in both class and 
commodity rates between points in Minnesota moving by 
way of interstate routes and between points in Minnesota 
and in other states. The proposed new tariffs would 
have increased the class rates from Duluth to St. Paul 
about 15 per cent, and the rate on lumber 17 percent. 





HARLAN CHAIRMAN OF COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 17.—Succeeding Commis 
sioner Edgar E. Clark, James 8. Harlan, of Illinois, who 
has been a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion since 1906, was today elected chairman of that body. 
The election of Mr. Harlan as chairman was in accord- 
ance with a policy adopted several years ago by the 
commission that the term of the chairman should cover 
one year and the senior commissioner should be elected 
to that position. 

Commissioner Harlan, who was a former resident of 
Chicago, was appointed as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commissicn in 1906 and reappointed in 1911. 
His present term will expire in 1918. 

Some of the most important work of the commission 
is in his charge, such as the 5 percent rate advance case, 
the spotting inquiry, industrial railways case and the 
proposed charges for special services rendered by the 
railroads to shippers. 


RATE HEARING CONTINUED. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 17.—The complaint of 
the northern lumber associations against rates from this 
territory to the Missouri Valley district, which was taken 
up last week in this city before O. F. Berry, special 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
have a further hearing here March 24. Examiner Berry 
has set this date for hearing the case of the defendant 
railroads and their cross examination of B. G. Dahlberg, 
expert witness for the lumbermen. 








PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN FIGHT SPOTTING 
CHARGE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Ps., March 16.—When announcement 
of the ‘‘spotting’’ charge of $2 for placing cars on a 
private siding was announced, it caused a storm of pro- 
test from the lumbermen here, and Horace A. Reeves, 
jr., chairman of the railroad and transportation com- 
mittee of he Lumbermen’s Exchange, called a meeting 
of protestants, those having sidings being especially in- 
vited. About thirty were present at the meeting, which 
was held at the Exchange room, Tuesday, March 10. It 
was thought advisable that some go to the hearing in 
Washington on Thursday, March 12, and the following 
volunteers did so: Edward F. Henson, who acted as 
spokesman; John E. Lloyd, of the William M. Lloyd 
Company; Edwin B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons; 
Richard Torpin, jr.; Herbert P. Robinson, of Miller, 
Robinson & Co.; William Henry Smedley, of the Smed- 
ley Bros. Company, and T. Noel Butler, representing 
Wistar, Underhill & Nixon. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had been taking 
about ten minutes testimony from each witness, but 
when Mr. ‘Brandeis got Mr. Henson on the stand, he 
kept him there for about two hours,, during which time 
the lumberman did some able work for the interests he 
represented, and his testimony is considered very valu- 
able. 

The matter has not been allowed to drop with the 
protest, however, for the lumbermen are now joining 
forces with other interests which are affected, and all 
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are backing the fight of the De Frain Sand Company, 
which has employed Attorney William A. Glasgow, jr., 
who will go to Washington at the end of this month to 
fight the new rule. Constant work will be continued by 
the Jumbermen and others, as it is generally considered 
an unfair charge. 


PROPOSED TEXAS ROAD FINANCED. 

\vsTIN, Tex., March 16.—Judge L. E. Walker, head 
of the Quanah, Seymour & Gulf Railroad, which pro- 
poses to build a road from Quanah, in northwestern 
Texas, to the port of Aransas Pass, has announced 
thet the road has been financed. An amendment to 
its charter changing the name of the road to the Cen- 
tral Railway of Texas will soon be filed with the seec- 
retary of State. The capitalization of the company 
will be $550,000. 


A COOS BAY DEVELOPMENT. 

IARSHFIELD, OrE., March 14.—Commercial bodies of 
the Coos Bay cities have been notified by C. J. Millis, 
secretary to the vice president of the Southern Pacific, 
that the steel for the bridge across the bay at North 
jend was ordered during February and must ail be 
delivered before the close of this year. He further 
announced that the work of building the piers for 
the bridge would start soon. While other lines of work 
on the railroad building were active nothing had been 
done about the bridge. This official announcement is 
taken here to be definite information that the bridge 
across the bay will be built. All of the contractors 
on the construction work are making active prepara- 
tions to begin work at once and camps are being started 
all along the line from the Siuslaw River to Coos Bay. 
The contractors say the Willamette Pacific road from 
Eugene to Coos Bay will be completed by the end 
of this year and the railroad officials say that the work 
on the bridge will begin soon. 











TO BUILD RAILROAD FOR TIMBER OUTLET. 

DENVER, CoLo., March 16.—The Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Company, which recently purchased 117,000,000 
board feet of timber from the Government in the Car- 
son forest, New Mexico, at a-stumpage rate of $2 a 
thousand, has already started the survey of a railroad 
from Caliente siding on the Denver & Rio Grande... The 
company will also erect a large mill near the Schom- 
burg holdings. It will start cutting about July 1, 1915. 
In addition to the Carson purchase the company has also 
bought 30,000,000 feet of timber in the same vicinity 
owned by private parties. 





SEEK LOWER HARDWOOD RATES. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 17.—A hearing was held at 
Memphis last Saturday before J. T. Hines, a special 
examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
case of R. J. Darnell (Ine.) vs. the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company and 42 other carriers. This suit, 
although standing in the name of R. J. Darnell (Inc.) 
was filed by the Southern Hardwood Traftie Bureau. 
J. H. Townshend, general manager of the bureau, and 
Elliott Lang, traffic manager for R. J. Darnell (Inc.), 
were also witnesses for the complainant. E. K. Bryan, 
assistant general freight agent of the Illinois Central, 
Joseph Hattendorf, general freight agent of the south- 
ern lines of the Illinois Central, and C. B. Drayton, an 
attorney at Washington, appeared for the defendants. 

The suit was brought for the purpose of compelling 
the railroads to make a rate of 3 cents above the Mem- 
phis rate on shipments of oak, ash and other hardwoods 
from Batesville, the location of the big new double band 
mill of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), to points in the North and 
East. It was contended by the witnesses for the com- 
plainant that a rate 3 cents above the Memphis rate 
had been given to. Sardis, nine miles north of Bates- 
ville, and that Batesville was entitled to as low a rate. 
The present rates are 4 cents above Memphis on gum 
and 6 cents on all other hardwoods. The defendant 
roads submitted a proposition calling for a rate 4 cents 
above the Memphis rate but this was refused. The 
roads defended their position by saying that a lower 
rate had been granted on gum than on other hardwoods 
because as an alleged drug on the market it needed 
this stimulant while the other woods did not. It was 
further argued by the witnesses for the defendant roads 
that Sardis was 52 miles south of Memphis and there- 
fore fell within the 50-mile zone, which zones, they 
urged, the Interstate Commerce Commission had ruled 
should not be interfered with except in extreme cases. 





OUR RAILWAY SITUATION. 

‘‘Where’s the president of this railroad?’’ asked the 
man who ealled at the general offices. 

‘‘He’s down in Washington, attendin’ the’ session 0’ 
some kind uv an investigatin’ committee,’’ replied the 
office boy. 

‘‘Where’s the general manager?’’ 

_ ‘‘He’s appearin’ before th’ Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ’? 

‘*Well, where’s the general superintendent?’’ 

“‘He’s at th’ meetin’ of th’ legislature, fightin’ some 
bum new law.’’ 

‘“Where is the head of the legal department?’’ 

‘‘He’s in court, tryin’ a suit.’? 

‘Then where is the general passenger agent?’’ 

‘‘He’s explainin’ t’ th’ commercial travelers why 
we can’t reduce th’ fare.’’ 

‘“Where is the general freight agent?’’ 

‘‘He’s gone out in th’ country t’ attend a meeting 
0’ the’ grange an’ tell th’ farmers why we ain’t got 
no freight cars.’’ 

‘‘Who’s running the blame railroad, anyway?’’ 


‘*The newspapers and th’ legislatures.’’—Pittsburgh 
Press, 








Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 
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TRADE COMMISSION BILL IS REPORTED. 
[By OpELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—President Wilson has 
recently admitted to callers that the task of framing 
laws to complement the Sherman antitrust act is prov- 
ing much more difficult than he had supposed it would 
be. He has admitted, too, that his own mind has under- 
gone a decided change with respect to some of the 
ideas he had when he addressed Congress on the sub- 
ject last January. 

Nearly two months have gone by since the President 
delivered his message on trust legislation, and only one 
bill has come out of the committees in the form that it 
will probably be enacted. That is the Covington trade 
commission bill, which was introduced Monday as com- 
ing from the interstate and foreign commerce committee 


of the House. The judiciary committee of the House _ 


is struggling with the other four of the so-called ‘‘five 
brothers’’ bills, and it now seems probable, from what 
the President has said since that committee began its 
deliberations, that at least one of these bills, the so- 
called ‘‘definitions’’ bill, will be dropped, and the 
‘“‘holding company’’ and ‘‘interlocking directorate’’ 
bills will be materially changed from the tentative 
drafts. 

The ‘‘definitions’’ bill, it appears, from all the in- 
formation now obtainable, will be changed so as to make 
it simply a ‘‘personal guilt’’ bill, for the punishment 
of officials of corporations that are found to have trans- 
gressed the Sherman law. The ‘‘holding companies’’ 
bill is to be redrafted so as to permit holding companies 
which are practically coexistent with their operating 
companies. The President has discovered that under 
the laws of certain States, foreign corporations desiring 
to do business in those States must incorporate there, 
which forces the foreign corporation into the position 
of a holding company. He is anxious that such arrange- 
ments should not be disturbed by the new legislation. 

The matter of how far the prohibition of interlock- 
ing directorates should go is frankly puzzling the Presi- 
dent. He is not ready yet to say what his latest judg- 
ment on that question is. In a talk with callers recently 
he said that while he still retained in his mind the 
essential ideas he promulgated in his address to Con- 
gress he was free to admit that it was not easy to find 
terms in the English language that strictly define these 
ideas without going too far or not far enough. The 
President himself is a master of the language, but he 
has not yet been able to suggest the terms in which an 
‘interlocking directorate’’ or a ‘‘definitions’’ bill can 
be drawn without weakening the Sherman law. In his 
address to Congress, President Wilson said: 

Legislation has its atmosphere like everything else, and 
the atmosphere of accommodation and mutual understanding 
which we now breathe with so much refreshment is a matter 
ef sincere congratulation. It ought to make our task very 
much less difticult and embarrassing than it would have been 
had we heen obliged to act amidst the atmosphere of sus- 
picion and antagonism which has so long made it impossible 
to xpproach such questions with dispassionate fairness. 

The difficulty of the President and the committees of 
the House and Senate is to translate that atmosphere 
of ‘‘accommodation and mutual understanding’’ into 
plain English. The President. wants to accommodate 
business without impairing the Sherman act, and at the 
same time he wants to prohibit those things upon which 
publie opinion has centered its condemnation. In ad- 
dressing themselves to this task, legislators have dis- 
covered unexpected difficulties. 

A member of the House judiciary committee told the 
writer that he did not see how it would be possible 
for the committee to draft the measures the President 
has prescribed until some time in May, and he is con- 
vineed that Congress will be kept here all summer to 
consider these measures. That committee has still many 
engagements for hearings on these bills, and it is dis- 
inclined to stop them so long as persons apply for an 
opportunity to be heard, because of the criticism which 
would result. Consequently, that committee will doubt- 
less be at work while the House is considering the Cov- 
ington trade commission bill. 

That bill is even milder than the original trade com- 
mission bill introduced by Representative Clayton. It 
limits the investigatory powers of the commission to 
corporations which have a capital of not less than $5,000,- 
000, whereas, in the Clayton bill there was no limitation 
on the corporations that could be investigated by it. 
The commission is reduced from five to three members. 
It provides for a uniform system of annual reports, but 
not for a uniform system of accounting. It provides 
for limited publicity of the information gathered, using 
the word ‘‘may’’ instead of ‘‘shall’’ in defining what 
the commission is to do with respect to making public 
the information it gathers. 

Corporations who desire to have a way pointed out for 
them to square their actions and operations with the 
Sherman act, must lay their case before the President 





Expositions will fill in the missing links 
of your chain of knowledge about lumber 
as a building miaterial. You'll find on dis- 
play every kind of wood for every use 


One day spent at the Forest Products 
under the sun. 


or the attorney general or Congress, and if either of 
these three directs an investigation, the commission must 
examine into the corporation’s affairs to ascertain 
whether it is violating the acts relating to restraint of 
trade, ‘‘and the commission shall make a report of such 
investigation, which may include recommendations for 
readjustment of the business in order that the said 
corporation may thereafter maintain its organization, 
management and conduct of business in accordance 
with law.’’ 

This is giving but half a loaf to the business interests, 
who have been clamoring in the committee hearings for 
the right to go to the trade commission of their own 
volition, to find out whether they are ‘‘doing business 
according to law,’’ and for authority to the commission 
to prescribe the general rules of business that will meet 
the requirements of the antitrust laws. 

Another thing which the business men _ generally 
wanted was to have the commission investigate their 
various trade associations, and to show them the way 
in which they could be conducted without putting the 
members in jeopardy of the jaw for being in restraint of 
trade. The bill does not grant this relief; in fact, there 
is nothing in the Covington bill that would give the 
commission the right to investigate these associations. 
The Department of Justice has secured indictments 
against the officers and members of a number of these 
organizations, under the Sherman law, and men in all 
lines of trade have testified before the committees that 
they have been afraid to join together for the purpose 
of fighting unfair competition, for fear of consequent 
indictment. 

The Covington commission bill has been sanctioned 
by President Wilson as his mature judgment on the 
subject. 





FORESTRY LEGISLATION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The bill to consolidate 
forest lands in the Ochoco National Forest of Oregon, 
which passed the House last January and was referred 
to the Senate committee on agriculture, has been taken 
from the hands of that committee and placed in the 
hands of the committee on public lands. The bill pro- 
vides that the secretary of the interior be authorized, 
upon recommendation of the secretary of agriculture, to 
exchange lands belonging to the United States that are 
part of the Ochoco National Forest for privately owned 
lands of substantially equal value in the area lying 
within the exterior limits of this forest; provided that 
upon consummation of an exchange the lands acquired 
by the United States shall become part of the national 
forest. 

The House has passed a bill to reserve certain lands 
in Montana and incorporate them in the Caribou Na- 
tional Forest, which has gone to the Senate and has 
been referred to the committee on public lands. The 
bill provides that certain lands, described by metes and 
bounds, lying near the Boise meridian, shall be with- 
drawn from entry and made part of the Caribou 
National Forest. 





PLANNING FOR INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is making extensive 
plans for the participation of commercial bodies of the 
United States in the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce, which is to be held in Paris during the 
week beginning June 8. The last International Con- 
gress was held in Boston in September, 1912, and was 
the largest and most important gathering of business 
men from all parts of the world ever brought together. 

One of the principal topics that will be discussed 
before the coming congress is proposed international 
action against unfair competition, a subject which just 
now is of great interest to American business interests. 
Another subject that will attract wide attention is 
that of a uniform bill of lading for casual or regular 
lines of steam navigation, ‘‘in order to prevent dis- 
crepancies, deception and uncertainty.’’ National and 
international postal money orders are to be discussed, 
and uniform legislation relating to checks. 

Aside from the regular sessions of the congress, which 
will be held in Paris, the delegates will be extensively 
entertained by the commercial interests of many cities 
of France, the entertainment program lasting until 
June 25. 

The organization has been in existence for twelve 
years and holds biennial meetings. It is composed of 
the principal governments of the world and leading 
business interests. 





LUMBER NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department will open bids at Washington, D. C., on 
April 7 for the following requisitions of lumber: 


ARTICLE— uantity. Del.at navy yard. Sch. 
Cypress and yellow pine.Miscellaneous. Newport, R. I..... 6536 
OGM, WRI. ccccccves 15,000 feet..Boston, Mass......6544 
Pine, yellow, No. 1....12,000 feet..Port Royal, S. C..6534 
Mahogany, 1”......... 5,000 feet.. Boston, Mass......6544 
Maple, white, 3”...... cescccccecs Boston, Mass...... 6544 
Poles, yellow pine creo- 

rrr rer Miscellaneous. Norfolk, Va....... 6536 
Shores, spruce........Miscellaneous.Philadelphia, Pa...6544 
Sprace, No. 1... .ccss 45,000 feet.. Boston, Mass...... 6544 
Spruce and white pine. Miscellaneous.Newport, R. I.....6536 
Ties, cypress, cross....400 ...cees. Charleston, S. C...6534 
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ALLEGE TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE DISCRIMINATION. 


Mississippi Valley Sash and Door Manufacturers Seek Milling-in-Transit Rate Which Shall Not Exceed Throuch 
Rate From Coast Points to Central Freight Association Territory. 


Alleged discrimination in the freight rates on sash 
avd doors into Central Freight Association territory, 
from points in California, north coast States and the 
Inland Empire, was the basis for complaint made by 
the Mississippi Valley sash and door manufacturers 
against transcontinental and trunkline railroads in a 
hearing begun before Examiner O. T. Barry, in the 
Federal Building, Chicago, March 13, and concluded 
March 17, a further hearing to be given at Portland, 
Ore., at some future date to be set by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Company, of Merrill, 
Wis., together with twenty other sash and door man- 
ufacturers located in Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois, 
charged in their complaint that the rate on sash and 
doors over transcontinental railroads and their east- 
ern connections is discriminatory to the extent that 
sash and door manufacturers ot the west coast can 
ship their product into Central Freight Association 
territory at a lower rate than is accorded the com- 
plainants for the transportation of raw material and 
cut stock to Mississippi Valley factories and the trans- 
portation of the finished product from these factories 
to Central Freight Association territory. 

At the beginning of the hearing in Chicago a peti- 
tion of intervention on behalf otf the Weed Lumber 
Company, the Hammond Lumber Company, and the 
California Sugar & White Pine Company, all located 
in California, was allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, M. F. Gallagher, of Chicago, acting as 
counsel for the interveneys. 

The complainants in the case seek an adjustment in 
the transcontinental rate on sash and doors which will 
allow them to get raw material or cut stock from 
California, north coast and Inland Empire points to 
their mills and ship the finished product into Central 
Freight Association territory on an equal basis, so 
far as rates are concerned, with western manufac- 
turers. The complainants feel that the present rate 
on lumber and cut stock from the Pacific coast is 
sufficiently high, and offer as one solution an adjust- 
ment made by revising the sash and door rate from 
their factories to the territory in question. At pres- 
ent the transcontinental rate on raw material, cut 
stock, and sash and doors is the same and the com- 
plainants seek either the adjustment referred to above 
or a differential that will make sash and doors move 
from the coast at a higher rate than lumber. They 
argue that sash and doors are a much more valuable 
commodity than rough lumber or cut stock and there- 
fore should move at a higher freight rate. 

Testimony of the interveners and of witnesses for 
the railroads at the hearing showed that the present 
transcontinental rate is a proportionate rate and that 
the value and other factors which enter into rate 
making were considered and compared to all other 
commodities moving under this rate when the rate 

vas established. Testimony showed that the invest- 
ment of capital in sash and door manufacturing in 
Pacific coast territory was made on the basis of these 
rates and that by reason of these mills being located 
close to the source of supply they offer an economic 
advantage in that no waste material is unnecessarily 
hauled by the carriers. 


Six Witnesses for Complainants. 

John S. Burchmore, of Borders, Walter & Burchmore, 
counsel for the complainants, introduced six witnesses 
at the Chicago hearing. E. J. Bergk, of Chicago, 
traffic manager for Curtis Bros. & Co., in his testi- 
mony said that the 24,000-pound minimum loading for 
sash and doors was seldom, if ever, reached, even by 
nesting odd sizes of sash, and said there was consid- 
erable objection to nesting by reason of the fact 
that the placing of the smaller sash within the 
larger often damaged the larger sash by shifting 
of the load. There was considerable disagreement 
as to the amount of waste in the manufacture 
of sash and doors in the testimony of the va- 
rious witnesses. Mr. Bergk testified that his company 
has a mill on the Coast and that there was a waste 
of 27 percent at this plant in 1912, and 25 percent in 
1913. This mill manufactures only cut stock and Mr. 
Bergk also testified that there is a waste of from 
18 to 23 percent in manufacturing cut stock into the 
finished product. Testimony later in the hearing 
showed a wide discrepancy in Mr. Bergk’s estimate 
of the shrinkage and waste as between cut stock and 
the finished product. 

Mr. Bergk gave it as his opinion that 2,000 cars of 
sash and doors are shipped into territory east of the 
Mississippi River annually from Pacific coast com- 
petitors and that this is by far the most severe com- 
petition his company has to meet. 

An effort was made by Attorney Gallagher to show 
that a large percentage of the doors shipped by Cur- 
tis Bros. into Central Freight Association territory 
were made with yellow pine panels and that an exhibit 
showing a comparison in freight rates presented by 
Mr. Bergk did not take into consideration rates on 
yellow pine, which must have entered into the manu- 
facture of these doors. Mr. Bergk said the amount of 
yellow pine used was a negligible quantity and that 
he did not consider the relevancy of this item as mate- 
tial in making the exhibit. He declared that the 
waste in manufacturing yellow pine panels is 37.5 
percent since manufacturers are obliged to buy inch 
stock and dress it to 5g inch, as they have little, if 











any, success in resawing 114 inch yellow pine. He said 
it checks and warps in thin sizes. 

At this point Attorney Gallagher, in cross-examin- 
ing Mr. Bergk, sought to bring out that the witness 
was not fully informed as to competition in Central 
Freight Association territory by asking him if he 
knew in what quantities spruce, yellow pine, birch, 
oak, cypress and mahogany doors were shipped into 
this section. The witness admitted he did not know 
and Mr. Gallagher apparently impeached parts of Mr. 
Bergk’s testimony wherein he stated specifically that 
Pacific coast competition was the most severe his 
company met. 

George S. Gilkey, vice president of the Anson, Gil- 
key & Hurd Company, Merrill, Wis., was next called 
by Attorney Burchmore. Mr. Gilkey said that nearly 
all of his company’s sash and door shipments move in 
carload lots. The company shipped on an average of 
415 cars annually during the last four years, 54 per- 
cent of which went east of Chicago. He gave the shrink- 
age and waste as between cut stock and the finished 
product as 13.8 percent. In his testimony he said that 
the competition his company met in connection with 
California white pine doors was largely in price. 

W. D. Klumpner, of Oshkosh, Wis., traffic manager 
for the Oshkosh Trattic Bureau, was the next witness. 
He testified that 240 cars of lumber and cut stock were 
received in Oshkosh last year from California, 900 
from the north coast and 600 from the Inland Empire. 
He gave the rates on lumber and cut stock from Cal- 
ifornia as 60 cents, from north coast points, 55 cents, 
and from the Inland Empire 52 cents. He said the 
rate from Merrill, Wausau and Oshkosh is a combina- 
tion of locals from those points east into Central 
Freight Association territory. 

Attorney Gallagher sought to have the complainants 
give a list showing definite percentages of shipments 
moving into Central Freight Association territory on 
the plea that the witnesses’ testimony was based too 
much on generalities and that too much time was be- 
ing wasted. 

For purposes of comparison on car mile earnings, 
Mr. Klumpner used 29 tons as a basis for a carload 
of lumber, moving at a 55 cent rate, and 16 tons for 
a carload of sash and doors moving at a 55 cent rate. 
Railroad attorneys gained an admission from Mr. 
Klumpner that in a car which would admit of load- 
ing 29 tons of lumber enjoying the 55 cents minimum 
rate, 16 tons of sash and doors could not move at the 
same minimum. 

The last witness on Monday was C. M. Gould, traf- 
fic manager for Roach & Musser Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Muscatine, lowa. His testimony showed that 
practically all of this company’s shipments go to Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. 

R. D. Waller, traffic manager for the Farley & Loet- 
scher Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, Iowa, was 
the first witness Tuesday morning. He presented ex- 
hibits to show ton mile earnings on lumber and sash 
and doors from Coast points to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. Among his exhibits was a map 
showing the excess his company has to pay in a com- 
bination of rates into the factory on lumber and cut 
stock and out on sash and door over and above the 
rate California manufacturers have to pay on ship- 
ments of sash and doors to the same points of des- 
tination. This map showed excesses in cents per hun- 
dred pounds paid by this company from its Dubuque 
plant to the destinations named, over and above the 
rate on sash and doors from Weed, Cal. 

Mr. Waller was asked what adjustment he thought 
would be proper in rates to remove the alleged dis- 
crimination. He said he believed the Mississippi 
fiver is the natural breaking point for the east and 
west traffic and that sash and doors from the Coast 
should take a sufficiently higher rate than lumber 
to place them on a parity with the incoming rate on 
lumber to Mississippi Valley plants and the outgoing 
rate on sash and doors to the same destinations as 
the transcontinental shipments go. 

On cross-examination, Attorney Gallagher gained an 
admission from the witness that he had not consid- 
ered Inland Empire lumber, tabulating the excesses. 
The rate on lumber from Inland Empire mills is 2 
cents less to the Mississippi Valley than from north 
coast and California points. 


Interveners Present Testimony. 


Attorney Gallagher for the interveners put G. X. 
Wendling, president of the Weed Lumber Company, 
Weed, Cal., on the stand and asked him to give a his- 
tory of the sash and door industry in brief. Mr. Wend- 
ling said that the element of waste makes it plausible 
to manufacture near the source of supply and that 
the sash and door industry has followed the wood- 
man’s axe during the history of the business until 
it has now reached the Pacific coast where there is a 
source of supply for 300 years. He said the beginning 
of eastward shipping was contemporaneous with the 
diminishing .supply of raw material in the East. He 
said that his investment in timber, mills, equipment 
ete., at Weed was $5,000,000 and that he believes a 
conservative estimate of the capital invested in Cali- 
fornia in sash and door manufacturing to be $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000, and he also gave it as his belief that the 
present rate fabric had much to do with influencing this 
investment of capital. 


Attorney Gallagher showed through Mr. Wendlin.:’s 
testimony that the competition Mississippi Valley m:n- 
ufacturers had to meet from California was only a 
drop in the bucket, so to speak, compared with oie 
materials entering into the manufacture of sash sid 
doors. Mr. Wendling said that yellow pine door min 
ufacturing plants were becoming more plentiful in the 
South and that cypress, birch and other woods in ot 
States in the central part of the United States sre 
competitive. Mr. Wendling said that his company s|.p- 
ped only 117 cars of sash and doors from Weed to Con- 
tral Freight Association territory in 1913 and that he 
considered this a negligible quantity when one weighed 
it as an influence in competition with the amount of 
sash and doors manufactured by Mississippi Valicy 
plants and entering that territory. He said he believed 
he was sufficiently posted to state that this company 
was the only one shipping sash and doors from C: 


4 


ifornia into Central Freight Association territory aii 
that if 117 cars represented the competition complained 
of he could not see the justification for the complaint 


At this point the question of stock and odd sizes 
came up again and Mr. Wendling said that 75 to s0 
percent of his business consisted of stock doors. He 
declared that his company found it necessary to make 
its price one point lower than the middle West mai 
facturers in order to get business in Central Freight 
Association territory. 

Practicaly No Waste in Cut Stock. 

Attorney Gallagher brought up the question of 
waste as between cut stock and the finished product 
and in answering this question Mr. Wendling said 
that there is practically no waste from cut stock; 
otherwise there is no service rendered in cutting stock. 
He said there might be as much as 8 percent shrink- 
age but he doubted if there was that much. He said 
the grade of lumber largely determines the waste, 
since dressing lumber sometimes shows defects that 
were not apparent to the eye before the lumber was run 
through the planer. 

The next to the last witness before the close of the 
hearing was A. Larsson, traflic manager for the Weed 
Lumber Company, San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Larsson 
gave figures showing the shipments of this company 
and their general destinations during the last four 
years. He said that the rate on sash and doors had 
been the same as lumber in transcontinental shipments 
for twelve or fifteen years to his knowledge and to 
show the justification for this, Attorney Gallagher had 
Mr. Larsson give a list of articles moving under the 
lumber rate, of which Mr. Larsson read a score or 
more from a tariff bulletin. By this Attorney Galla- 
gher sought to show that the complainants were en- 
deavoring to discriminate against sash and doors and 
ignore all other commodities moving under the same 
rate, even though they be of greater value per car- 
load than the same car would be loaded with lumber. 
Mr. Larsson showed that there is no through rate on 
sash and doors from the Coast into Central Freight 
Association territory. His company, he said, was 
obliged to pay a through rate to either Chicago or 
St. Louis gateways and a fifth class rate from these 
gateways to points of destination. Mr. Larsson de- 
clared that the discrimination complained of was of 
small moment. He said that the rate on sash and doors 
from Weed, Cal., to Columbus, Ohio, is but 2 cents 
less than the rate combined from Weed to Oshkosh on 
lumber and from Oshkosh to California on sash and 
doors. He said that this movement to Oshkosh in- 
volved a 300 mile greater haul, at least 48 hours de- 
lay to a car in loading and unloading, switching etc., 
and yet the complainants were seeking a milling-in- 
transit rate which will be no more than the rate on a 
through shipment from Weed to Columbus. He said 
this was merely an illustration, but it was indicative 
of the whole situation upon which the complaint is 
based. 

The defendants in the case at this point asked that 
the complainants furnish a statement showing the to- 
tal cars of stock in odd shipments of sash and doors 
to all Central Freight Association territory for 1915. 
The examiner gave 30 days time for the filing of this 
information. 

S. M. Bostwick, assistant general freight agent of 
the Santa Fe line, San Francisco, Cal., was called by 
Attorney Cook for the Santa Fe, and Mr. Bostwick 
made a statement to the effect that the roads were 
taking a neutral position. The Southern Pacific lines 
adopted the testimony given by Mr. Bostwick for the 
Santa Fe. 

This marked the close of the taking of testimony 
in Chicago. On petition of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association the Interstate Commerce 
Commission consented to a further hearing to be held 
in Portland, Ore., at some future date to be set by 
the commission, but wired Examiner Barry to require 
the attorney for the West Coast association to stipu- 
late what he intended to show at this hearing. From 
Attorney McCullough for this association it was 
learned that the West Coast manufacturers in their 
petition will deny the discrimination in the complaint 
and will have ample witnesses to substantiate this con- 
tention. Attorney McCullough said in his opinion the 
Mississippi Valley manufacturers are trying to get 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to nullify a nat- 
ural advantage which the Pacific coast manufacturers 
have. 
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ORGANIZE FOR A CLEAN-UP AND TOWN 
BEAUTIFUL DAY. 


(he annual community cleanup has been generally practiced so many years 
it it has justified itself on thousands of occasions. The annual housecleaning, 

viich thrifty housewives undertake each spring, typifies and affords an example 
the community to follow in its annual housecleaning. 

In fact if a municipal housecleaning does not immediately follow the private 
housecleaning much of the benefit of the latter is lost, or at least much of it is 
partly offset by the disorder and general unsightliness that prevail in streets 
uid alleys that for a year have been permitted to accumulate refuse of all 


kinds. 


Strangers See the Dirt. 


While the housekeepers and the merchants may, in a measure, turn their 
backs upon the filth and disorder in their back yards and their alleys, these 
blemishes and disfigurements shine out in all their disreputableness to greet the 
eyes of the casual passerby. 

There is no more offensive sight than that which may be observed in the back 
alleys of thousands of villages whose citizens would resent the imputation that 
they are unenterprising and nonprogressive. In the matter of municipal cleanli- 
ness as nowhere else ‘‘familiarity breeds contempt.’’ It is unfortunately 
altogether too easy to become familiar, and therefore indifferent. to dirty streets 
and to alleys almost blockaded with accumulated refuse. In this case ‘‘out of 
sight’’ may, indeed, be ‘‘out of mind,’’ so far as the resident is concerned, but 
not so to the casual visitor who has become so accustomed to a different state 
of affairs that the striking contrast comes near to disgusting him with a city 
and a people that will tolerate such conditions. 


Cleanliness Pays In Many Ways. 


From a purely esthetic viewpoint clean streets, alleys and back yards are 
worth all they cost. But they are worth a thousand times as much as a matter 
of sanitation. Also they afford indisputable evidence and a splendid advertise- 
ment of thrift, progressiveness, enterprise and public spirit that repay their cost 
in the reputation they give to the city that displays these qualities in the form 
of clean streets, clean alleys and attractive yards. 

There is hardly a community that will not arise as a unit in a cleanup cam- 
paign if the thing is proposed in the proper manner. Generally little more thay 
the setting of the ‘‘cleanup day’’ is needed for those 
citizens who themselves are able to do the work allotted 
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due to the thoughtlessness of young folks. If they can be interested in a move- 
ment to keep the streets clean they may thus be taught the carefulness and neat- 
ness that exemplify good citizenship. 

There is in fact hardly another movement that can be so planned as to enlist 
the services of all citizens; nor is there any other movement so calculated to 
cultivate a civie spirit and develop a civic conscience. There should be no com- 
munity, large or small, that does not fitly observe its annual ‘‘Cleanup and town 


beautiful day.’’ 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


MeMINNVILLE, ORE., has a women’s civic improvement club that was organized 
in 1908 and now has a membership of 150, the population of the town being about 
3,500. All about that little city are evidences of the activity of the club, and the 
organization has achieved a State-wide reputation for its effective work in behalf 
of the public. It has secured a large public library, an auditorium and a city 
park. It coéperates with the parent-teachers’ association and with the public 
school authorities in the planning of their work. Under the auspices of the club 
educators from the State university deliver lectures in the public auditorium on 
subjects of interest. Just now a committee of the club is preparing a shade tree 
ordinance that will require citizens to plant trees with more uniformity and with 
due consideration for the beauty of the landscape. Another committee is making 
a survey of the city preparatory to launching a cleanup campaign on an extensive 
scale this spring. The club already has secured the passage of an ordinance 


requiring citizens to clean up yards and cut the weeds in the streets. 
+ * * 


From Thayer, Mo., comes the report that a railroad running through that 
place fitted up a swimming pool with dressing rooms and springboards to afford 
entertainment for the boys of the community. A number of accidents had occurred 
as a result of ‘‘opping’’ on the trains and the railroad superintendent hit upon 
the swimming pool as an antidote. Boys were notified that any of them reported 
‘‘flipping’’ the trains would be barred from the pool and no accidents have 


occurred since. 
+ * * 


The Concordia (Kan.) Daily Kansan reminds its readers of the numerous 
activities in that community, as follows: ‘‘We do not want to harp on it all 
the time but there may be some folks in this town who are overlooking the 
forward movement in this good old town: Work on the new sewer will be 
begun this week; the contract for paving will very likely soon be let; a new 

Federal building will soon be in course of construction; 





to them. Merchants and others who must hire the work 
done may need a few days to secure the needed labor, and 
in ease of labor shortage more than a day may be needed 
to perform the work. But seldom will any delay be 
necessary or any excuses be offered. 

Sometimes—but only in exceptional cases—the exercise 
of governmental authority may be necessary. Public senti- 
ment if sufficiently aroused is more effectual than almost 
any other force that can be exerted. One way to exert 
this influence is to appoint a committee or several com- 
mittees to inspect the streets and alleys and make a report 
for publication. If the intention of taking this step is 
made known at the time the cleanup day is announced 
there will be little of criticism in the report. 






the electric light power plant was doubled in capacity today; 
the Presbyterians decided last evening to build a fine new 
church; the new City hall is almost ready to be turned over 
to the city by the contractors. * * * This town is forging 





to the front commercially, morally and religiously at a mighty 
BEVEL SIDING rapid gait. This is a mighty good town to live in, don’t you 
r— BUILDING PAPER think?’’ 

b-+-SHEATHING ~ = * 
Ht-STUDDING A sHorT time ago the Tarpon Springs (Fla.) Board of Trade 
F =-AIR SPACE invited represeutative business men in all parts of Pinellas 
Je LATH County, in which Tarpon Springs is situated, to attend a meet- 
«PLASTER ing for the purpose of devising plans for the development of 
: the entire county. More than a hundred persons attended the 

meeting and a permanent organization was effected. 

* * * 

Oat. SEVENTY-FIVE of the most influential tax payers and business 











Local Club Should Undertake the Work. 


The most successful cleanup campaigns have been those For Health 
Choose Frame 


construction every time in your home. 
That one item ‘'air space’’ (which is 
a moisture arrester) alone is worth 
many times over what a fresh coat of 
paint would cost about every six or 
seven years. (That’s the only argu- 
ment you hear against frame houses.) 
And then, painting enables you to 
relieve the monotony in appearance 


conducted under the auspices of the local developmen t, 
civie or women’s clubs. In fact women seem to handle 
matters of cleanliness and sanitation better than men. In 
general they have the direct control of conditions affeect- 
ing their own yards and the alleys back of them. Hence 
if they are specially interested and their aid is solicited in 
the work they are more likely to keep yards and alleys 
in a satisfactory state throughout the year. 


Part of City Beautiful Plan. 


Moreover, the beautifying of yards and margins is a 
natural sequence if not properly a part of the cleanup 
campaign. Hence the two together may well afford an 
excuse for organizing a women’s civic club, either as an 
auxiliary or independently of the men’s club, for ‘the pur- 
pose of taking upon itself civic duties which women are 
specially fitted to perform. The community that. does not 
in some effective way enlist the services of its women is 
overlooking a tremendous power for uplift and. advance- 





by changing color, etc. If you’re go- 
ing to build, let us acquaint you with 
the real cost of lumber and show you 
the kind of lumber we handle. 


(Name and Address) 


men of Galena, Kan., recently met to organize a commercial 
club that shall look after the interests of Galena in the future. 
This really was a reorganization. New officers were elected 
and those who were in attendance left the meeting filled with 
enthusiasm and determined to boost Galena to the utmost during 


the coming year. 
* * * 


Many leading economists and publicists lately have declared 
that within the next decade one of the most striking develop- 
ments in commercial affairs will be the establishing of mod- 
erate sized factories in the smaller towns of the country. In 
fact, this has been a very prominent feature during the last ten 
years. There are doubtless throughout the United States hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of small communities that have the 
resources, the markets and other facilities for supporting small 
factories. It should be one of the aims of the local develop- 
ment clubs to investigate and survey local resources with a 
view of establishing factories or other industries that in their 
opinion could be profitably operated in the communities. Some 
political economists have gone so far as to say that the best 
means of checking the current of population now setting in 
toward the city is to establish factories in the smaller com- 








munities. The claim is made that a factory that shall give 


terly Series Furnished . A : : 
ment. | ~— - pide sag pen ped ft acca employment to a part of the population during Periods when 
The city beautiful and cleanup campaign makes a strong ers. Electrotype Plates of the Complete other sources of employment fail is a necessity in every com- 


appeal to the young people, even to the boys and girls. 
Much of the objectionable littering of streets ancj alleys is 





Ads, of the Illustrations only or just the 
Proofs are Furnished; Cost only being 
charged for the cuts. 


munity. At any rate, there are doubtless many communities 
that would be benefited by the establishment of factories. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Evolution of a Long Settled Section—Where the Autotruck Has a Future—Men and Methods Along the Texa: 
Gulf Coast—A Field for the Silo—In a Hog Raising Country. 


IN OLD TEXAS TOWNS. 

Corpus Christi, Tex., calls itself the Naples of the 
Gulf. It has never been my luck to see the real 
Naples, but if ever I do no doubt I’ll recognize it, 
For one thing, Corpus Christi is short on cold weather. 
They say that the temperature almost never sinks 
lower than 35 or 40 degrees above zero. One of the 
dealers told me that in two winters he had never seen 
a piece of ice made out of doors in the old fashioned 
way. Roses were blooming right along just as though 
it were not winter. The sea breeze is a great institu- 
tion. In fact, about the best thing for the ordinary 
citizen who lives along the coast is the prevalence 
and plentitude of sea breeze. In winter it tempers 
the cold and in summer it tempers the heat. It is a 
kind of governor that keeps the temperature at a 
uniform speed. Northern people come down here in 
winter and southern people come in summer. Keep- 
ing a rooming house in this town is one continuous 
round of tourists. It is a great business, this of run- 
ning a rooming place or a hash parlor, for the women 
do the work and dominant man has nothing to do but 
take in the coin and lock the safe at night. Grand, 
I tell you what. 

Corpus Christi is a pretty old place, as places go in this 
region. Some one told me it got its start in about 
1840, which was only about four years after the re- 
public of Texas made good on its independence. San 
Antonio is about the oldest town in this part of the 
state, though I think one or two others may have it 
beaten a little. But Corpus Christi used to be the 
distributing center for lumber years before any other 
local town got bumptious enough to start a yard of 
its own. The lumber came here by boat and was 
hauled for a hundred miles or ‘more all around to 
inland points. Some of the old timers told of seeing 
ox teams hauling lumber as far as Laredo and Browns- 
ville, both of those towns being more than 150 miles 
from Corpus. A wagon would be loaded with all the 
stuff it would hold up and then enough yokes of oxen 
would be hitched on to drag it through. Oxen were 
more plentiful than wagons or time. 

Although the town is old it had to wait a long time 
before it began to grow as a well conducted town 
should. The character of the country had to change. 
The average town in the cow country is not large and 
it looks as though it had kind of spilled there, slopped 
over the top as it were, when someone was carrying a 
bucket of town stuff past. A few buildings will be 
scattered around, but so far as an outsider can see 
there are no streets, or even fences. But when the 
train goes through twenty or thirty people may get 
on or off. They are bound from or to the ranches for 
thirty miles around. There is small need for a larger 
town. In a certain degree this used to be true of 
Corpus Christi. It was larger than the average cow 
town because of the shipping that came to it. But 
until the small farmer and the tourist discovered the 
place it didn’t make such a dreadful noise. Probably 
its growth has just begun. The farming is but getting 
under way, so much more may be expected of this in- 
dustry. Seemingly there is no end to the possibilities 
of the tourist crop. This is a thing that is beyond 
my knowledge. If the little city can manage in some 
way to spread the delicate impression that it is the 
thing to go to Corpus if you want to be classed as 
of the upper crust and the real thing socially, why, 
there is practically no end to what the place may do. 
We wish we had the shekels the tourist leaves in 
Palm Beach of a winter. 


Where Salt Air Is a Detriment. 

The local board heavers are counting on the future 
of the town, discounting it pretty heavily. It is re- 
freshing to see a man lay a big stake in a business 
way on the turn of the cards, but at the same time 
it makes chills run up and down one’s back. We are 
willing to stand by and watch some one else engage in 
the manly art of self defense, but when it comes to 
risking our own nose that is different. According to 
the last census there were 8,299 people in the place; no 
doubt there are many more at present. To supply these 
people there are seven lumber yards. If I don’t for- 
get the Realm shivered over the condition of a cer- 
tain town because there were 4,000 people to every 
yard. That case had no country trade to draw upon, 
and Corpus has; all of which makes a different story. 
But even counting a good strip of territory with grow- 
ing farmers working it the prospect looks like the 
eve of Waterloo unless some diplomatic Bryan of the 
lumber world can get busy with arbitration treaties. 
There is one serious trouble with the location of this 
town, lying in the fact that no city can be a seaport 
and at the same time have a good farming district 
all around it. That strip of salt water furnishes ele- 
gant breezes and much attraction for the tourist, but 
it can not be planted to cotton or onions or kaffir. The 
one trouble with the farming land here is that there is 
not enough of it. 


A Field for the Autotruck. 


The old time custom of hauling lumber for long dis- 
tances still lingers to some extent; in fact, it rather 








has to. Other parts of the world are more plentifully 
supplied with railroads than Texas, but your real 
Texan is not going to let that worry him. He or his 
father was accustomed to put things through no matter 
what got in the way. If he had to build a causeway 
or a bridge or blast out a road or haul a trainload of 
stuff in ox wagons he just jumped in and did it. One 
of the local lumbermen, Mr. Strong, of the Nueces 
Lumber Company, said that at the present time the 
company is hauling material out to a place so far in 
the country that it takes all day to make the trip. 
Not long ago it made some deliveries that took two 
days for a round trip. Oh, yes; this delivery was 
arranged for and came extra! Deliveries of that kind 
thrown in would be about the last word in the matter 
of such losses. 

The thing that interested me in this transaction 
was the possibility for truck deliveries. The manager 
of the Nueces company has it in mind to see what the 
truck would do to a proposition of this kind. It seems 
to me that it is just the place where such machines 
would do well. I have not been out on the country 
roads, and I know it rains here. So there might be 
considerable on this score that would discount the use- 
fulness of the truck. But except for this thing the 
gas wagons ought to make things climb. These build- 
ings are put up by a contractor who does the whole 
business, delivers the material and puts up the build- 
ing. Considerable building seems to be done on just 
that plan. With good sized jobs of this kind it would 
be possible to make up heavy loads of practically 
straight material. The framing lumber could be han- 

















“Other People Began to Come In, and the Credit Privileges 
Had to be Restricted.” 


dled separately, the siding, and so on. There is some 
waste of time in loading a truck out of a dozen differ- 
ent bins, as must be done in the ease of ordinary local 
delivery. The heavy loads that could be made up in 
hauling out an entire house or barn bill could be 
managed much more economically. Then th? truck 
could travel twice or three times as fast as a tem. If 
this kind of business is likely to continue it seems to 
me that a very careful study of the possibilities of 
trucks would be in order. 
Well Featured Sheds. 

The Nueces yard is well shedded. In fact, practic ally 
all the yards in town have good sheds. The Nueces 
shed is a double-alley building with three decks, ‘he 
arrangement of the walks in front of the two upy’er 
decks is different from any I’ve ever seen before. 
There is the usual walk along the front of the secor.d 
deck, but the third is not high enough above the sec- 
ond to allow of a walk being put in in the usual way’ 
There would not be room enough under it for a man 
to walk. So right where the guard rail would come in 
front of the second deck is placed a walk. This walk 
acts as a guard rail, and then extends out into the 
alley space. It does not come up close to the end of 
the lumber piles, of course, but it comes close enough 
so that the stuff can be dragged out without trouble. 
Do you get my idea? Suppose that table you are sit- 
ting beside could be placed on the outer edge of the 

valk so there would be plenty of room between it 
and the end of the piles of the second deck. Then the 
third deck would come at about twice the hight of 
the table above the second. You would stand on the 
table, reach across the 30-inch space between it and 
the end of the piles and drag your board out. Mr. 
Strong said it was a fine arrangement, furnished 
access to the top deck, and did not get in the way of 
filling the second. The idea is to have the bins of the 
two top decks small. There is always a loss of space 
if they are large, for usually there are quantities of 
stuff in small lots that must be stored somewhere. If 
several kinds or lengths are piled in the same bin 


there is trouble when it is taken out. There is oni 

about one other way to get a walk in front of a thir 

deck when the hights of the decks are approximate! 

the same as in the Nueces shed, and that is to set th» 
third deck in so that the walk comes inside the posts. 
Generally this is possible, for there is almost alway 

enough short-length stock to fill the top berth. Bu 
if it is to come clear out even with the other rows « 

bins the Nueces plan is the only one I can think of nov, 
that will work. 

Advice in Preliminary Investments. 


This shed measures 100x150 feet and is a good, sub 
stantial shed. It is well painted and fine looking 
Its nearest neighbor is that of the Carroll Lumbe 
Company, of which D. T. Deal is manager. Both of 
these concerns are less than a year old, and each has 
an expensive shed. Some people think it is advisable 
in going into a new place to make a cautious start, to 
keep investment low until the venture is an assured 
success. In some places that is good advice. In 
others it is not. Getting any kind of a lumber yard 
started in these days is going to mean a large invest 
ment, and no matter if but little money is invested in 
improvements there will be a pretty heavy loss if the 
venture prove a failure and has to be sold out. Under 
such consideration it is better to thresh the thing out 
on paper first, to have a pretty good idea of how the 
project is going to work before anything is done. Try- 
ing it out experimentally is going to be a costly prop- 
osition no matter how cheaply you manage it. Suppose 
you make the experiment and it prove successful; 
then you are without permanent sheds and will have to 
build them while trying to do business. I watched a 
Newlywed hold a crying baby while he tried to build a 
fire in the range one time, and that is about my idea 
of trying to build sheds and sell lumber at the same 
time. 

Then if a person wades in timidly he is going to get 
swatted considerably worse than if he jumps all at 
once. If a dog starts military operations against a 
strange cat and keeps one eye on the cat and the other 
eye on a way of escape the chances are that the cat 
will overawe him by sheer decision of character. If 
the dog does finally get pepped up to the scrapping 
point he is going to get clawed considerably worse 
because of sidling around instead of jumping and 
grabbing. This may not always be a sound working 
principle; but in spite of ourselves we are largely 
governed by appearances. If a man starts something 
as though he knew all about it and as though he in- 
tended to see it through we are apt to take him at 
his apparent value. The same thing is true about 
staying in business as well as starting in business. 
The man who looks as though he had come to stay is 
pretty likely to get other folks to thinking that he 
is going to stay. This is in the nature of a bluff, per- 
haps, and bluffs are sporting propositions. When sev- 
eral play at the same game it is a toss-up as to 
who will domino. The thing about Corpus Christi that 
makes it different is the fact that seemingly no one is 
bluffing. Everybody I talked to had the idea that he 
was going to be there when the curtain was rung down 
on the final act. Probably they will all be there, for 
if the natural development keeps up the resulting busi- 
ness ought to divide up into a fair amount for all the 
yards. 

Typical Texan Yard Managers. 

Mr. Deai is a pleasant man to meet. He is just the 
type of man I would want to put into a new yard to 
meet the men of the town and to gather customers. 
Every person who comes in seems immediately to claim 
a large amount of Mr. Deal’s attention and interest. It 
is easy—fatally easy—to get short of temper after a 
dozen men or more have come in, bothered around, and 
wasted a lot of time without doing any business. When 
a person’s nerve force begins to get low is the testing 
time of a man’s selling ability. Colonel Roosevelt in one 
of his books on hunting says it is the great test of a 
man’s character as a hunter to see how he behaves 
after several days of unsuccessful hunting. If he is 
the real thing and assays 100 percent efficient he will be 
as careful to advance silently, to watch every sign, and 
to keep himself as ready as though he had been jumping 
game all the time. The same thing is true in the selling 
game. I reckon 1 am sensitive to these things, for I 
go into a lumber office in much the same way as a cus- 
tomer does. It is hard for a man to see himself as others 
see him. He gets his notions so warped by being looked 
at from his own private point of view that they play 
him false. It is the old story of courtesy, of doing as 
-you would be done by. Corpus Christi is pretty for- 
tunate in having good managers, especially in this re- 
spect—the manager of the South Texas Lumber Com- 
peny, Mr, Gambill, of the H. D. Taylor Lumber Com- 
pany, for example; in fact, all of them. It is unfair 
to single any of them out. 


; Extending Credit to Mexicans, 

'The manager of the South Texas Lumber Company 
has! developed a business that pays pretty good returns. 
He was about the first to develop it, but the other yards 
are: now following after his example. 


At first blush 
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it, everybody shies at Mexican trade. There is small 
ider at this, for Mexicans are a different race of 
ple with different ways of thinking. To many they 

u irresponsible. But there is this which makes al- 

t any man responsible: When he reaches the point 

re he owns a lot and wants a home of his own he 

mes different. He is a property owner and hence 
no sympathy with those irresponsible persons who 
willing to do about anything, provided they can do 

t some other man’s expense. The South Texas yard 
nd that when a Mexican owned a lot and agreed to 
y for a house in a certain way and at a certain rate 
would do it every time. Get his name to a piece of 
‘er promising to pay and he will do it. The yard has 

almost nothing in that way, and it has been doing 
s kind of business for a long time. To be sure, not 
ery Mexican who comes in can get trusted for lum- 

The manager discriminates among them. Then 
ere is a trustworthy Mexican working in the yard who 
ws all the residents of his own race, and he knows 
which are good and which are not. This trade is desir- 
le because it is not competitive. The profit is good, 
ud the Mexican is not very particular about the grade 
of lumber he gets. It speaks creditably for the Corpus 
jealers that with this chance to turn the trick in their 
own favor they still give the Mexicans a square deal. I 
was told in the South Texas yard that the company has 
probably fifty notes on its books with arrangements to 
pay a certain amount every month. Those are absolutely 
good. None of them is secured by the regular material 
liens. I never have gotten the process of getting such 
a lien on a building straightened out, but as nearly as I 
can understand it such a lien has to be filed before the 
building is started. This company does not go to this 
trouble in connection with any of the houses it sells 
to Mexicans, and yet its losses are nothing. 

Credit is a funny thing. Mr. Gambill, manager of the 
If. D. Taylor Lumber Company, told of his experience 
running a yard in the Panhandle. It was his first busi- 
ness venture, and he was young in years as well as in 
experience. Every rancher who came in and asked for 
credit got it. No one was turned down. Now, I reckon 
you have braced yourself to read how many thousands 
of dollars he lost through this policy. The fact is he 
didn’t lose a dollar! Now, I am not ready to say 
whether Mr. Gambill was wise and canny or whether he 
would have done the same thing in an old town where 
he would have been plucked to a finish. But he did busi- 
ness in that Panhandle yard for eight years, giving about 
all the credit that was asked, and still suffered no losses. 
In the latter part of that period, however, other people 
began to come in, and the credit privileges had to be 
restricted somewhat. With the old ranchers it was all 
right. 


—~szarednae 


Silo and Farm Trade. 


The silo is still a rather unknown quantity here, 
though Mr. Deal said he believed it would come and 
would be a money-maker for the dealers of the town. 
In fact a silo salesman was in the office when I left 
trying to get him interested in a certain kind. The silo 
ought to fit in well with the agricultural development 
that is going on around the town. 

Much of the farmer trade goes to the Hill Lumber 
Company, which I think is the oldest concern in the city. 
This yard has had a hold on the farm trade for years. 
In fact, I believe it used to be the only lumber yard 
in town. Mr. Roberts has a great many friends in the 
country, men he has stood by when things did not look 
promising. He has a wide acquaintance all through this 
section of country, and that is a great asset for any busi- 
ness man. It not only brings trade to him, it also en- 
ables him to tell which trade he wants and which he does 
not want. Whenever a yard starts in a place it is pretty 
sure to be stung a few times unless it has a man on the 
payroll who knows local credits. The men whose credit 
is worthless in other yards will come around to the new 
man and tell him the mean things the other dealers have 
done and how glad he is that at length a dealer has come 
to town with whom he can do business, That line of talk 
will put a dent in almost any of us. Human nature is 
such that we glorify about any old kind of a fellow who 
says he likes us. Being ignorant of the real conditions 
the new dealer is pretty certain to get whanged by this 
line of talk. He gives the fellow credit, is worked along 
gently, and the first thing he knows is left holding the 
sack. He swears a few swears or not, according to his 
upbringing, and chalks down so many hundreds of dol- 
lars to experience. This is the place where a little asso- 
ciation among the dealers would save much money and 
put a large crimp in the sporting contractor’s little 
game. For it isn’t always the new dealer who is sepa- 
rated from his roll. Sometimes it is a new carpenter 
who oozes around among all the yards until he sops up 
as much eredits at each one as he can get. Generally 
he completes the circuit of all the yards just before he 
fades away on a deep, dark night. The place thereof 
shall know him no more. He will be working his little 
shell game in some other place that has no local asso- 
ciation and no custom of getting together to talk about 
credits. Certainly the man with the phoney paying 
apparatus is not going to care if the dealers do not want 
to help each other. He is not the one who loses. 


IMPRESSIONS IN NEW COUNTRY. 


Leaving Corpus I traveled north on what is known 
commonly as the ‘‘Sap,’’ officially as the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass. This road puts right out to sea across 
the bay, so that the traveler has all the effects of a 
sea voyage save the distressing effect that attends the 
loss overboard of personal cargo even as the whale 
parted with Jonah. But after landing on the farther 
shore the Sap runs through some very beautiful country. 
Diagnosing a farming section from a car window in win- 
ter time is not a safe proposition. Qualities of soil and 
amount of rainfall are not to be thus easily determined. 


A better test is in the prices the real estate man asks 
and gets from the old settler, the man who knows the 
place from his youth up. Some of this land, so I am 
told, is used for market gardens and is worth about 
anything the owner will take. Cotton lands bring prices 
that compare pretty well with prices of farming land in 
the old States. I saw fields that stretched away for half 
a mile or more, level as a billiard table and as clean as 
milady’s handkerchief. It was the latter part of Feb- 
ruary and the cotton was a couple of inches high. 

This farming ground is evidently being reclaimed 
from the original wilderness. Oftentimes right next to 
a field under perfect cultivation would be a waste of, 
prickly pear, mesquite, scrubby oak trees, and a dozen 
other things that grow wild. So far as I know this is all 
good land. If this is so much lumber will be sold here 
in the next few years. The mesquite has been put to 
work. It is as crooked as the trail of a politician, but 
enough straight sticks can be found to supply most of 
the fence posts needed by the farmers. It used to be a 
source of fuel supply and still is to some extent. Every- 
thing down this way is said to have either horns or 
thorns, and for this reason the unwise ones jump to the 
conclusion that it is sort of a desert country, not arable, 
a waste land and void. The man holding that opinion 
would of course be fooling himself. A New York banker 
went for a visit to Mexico some years ago. His son was 
managing some interests there and was strong for the 
country. He tried to get his father enthusiastic, but 
when the banker was ready to leave he said, ‘‘ This coun- 
try has more rivers with no water in them, more cows 
that don’t give milk, and more open spaces where you 
can look farther and see less than any other country 
I ever saw.’’ 

Beeville is a regular farmers’ town. It depends on 
nothing else to keep it going. When the farmers have 
eaten, the townspeople come in for a share, but the sig- 
nificant thing is that always enough is left. The busi- 
ness has not trotted quite up to expectation, but then 
Beeville has had to contend with local ills as well as with 
widespread business depression. The rains came at just 
the wrong time and brought the boll weevil. Most of the 
farming lands of the State suffered last fall from rain 
at the wrong time. 

This is another town where the retailer refuses to 

















“I Did See it Rain Once.” 


worry about delivery. The consumer has sole and exclu- 
sive right to that ill, for the lumber merchants have 
severally let it be known that nothing will be delivered. 

‘‘The draymen handle all the deliveries,’? Mr. Young, 
manager of the J. F. Grant Lumber Company, told me. 
‘¢We don’t have any teams of our own for hauling lum- 
ber to the job, and no bill is sold with the agreement 
that it will be delivered. There is one possible exception 
to that. When a bill is sold to go out of town the yard 
making the sale ordinarily expects to haul the material 
to the ear. 

Introducing the Silo. 


‘“We are expecting silos to do a lot for us. Every- 
body has the notion, at least so that all are talking about 
them. There has been a man here from the agricultural 
college talking about them. So far not much has been 
done, as far as actual building is concerned. I suppose 
there are not more than half a dozen silos in this county, 
and some of those don’t amount to much. One of the 
things that slow up the sale is the high cost of the 
necessary machinery. A man was talking to me after the 
professor got through with his lecture, and he said he’d 
have one right away except for that thing. I think 
we’re going to get around that by making it a neighbor- 
hood matter. The machines cost a lot of money, and 
they can’t be used for any other purpose. The greater 
part of the year they will be standing under the shed. 
Most neighbors have to go in together to make up the 
necessary crew, so they couldn’t all fill their silos at the 
same time anyway. The machines might as well make 
the rounds too. 

‘*Tt is my opinion that silos are going to be the 
greatest thing that ever happened to this country, for 
two reasons: the corn crop in this climate is not a sure 
thing. It’s more a matter of luck with us than it is 
farther north. If we get just the right rains we get 
a good crop, otherwise we don’t. Now with silos to put 
this corn in the crop that will not make ears will be 
worth nearly as much as ensilage as though it had come 
to full maturity. The second reason is that we can raise 





fully three ensilage crops on the same land in one year. 
There are not many parts of the country where that is 
possible. Probably corn would be our smallest crop for 
that purpose. The silo would be largely an assurance 
that the corn crop could be saved if the rains didn’t 
come right. Sorghum, kaffir and milo maize would be 
the chief ensilage-makers. Then the ensilage would be 
useful here for other times besides winter, Our winters, 
as you see, are not severe, but there is often a dry 
spell in summer when pasture runs short. Silage would 
carry us over that time. It would be policy to feed 
much of it during the year just because of the fact that 
three crops can be raised and the silo filled that many 
times. 

‘*This has always been a cattle country and always 
will be one, and that’s why those of us who think about 
the future and hope for continued inflow of money to 
these parts take so much interest in the silo. The price 
of land is getting too high to use it for raising stock 
the old way. It takes six or eight acres to keep a steer 
the old time way, so it doesn’t take much mathematics 
to figure out that he won’t pay interest on the invest- 
ment in the land. With the change of method will 
come a better breed of cattle, a breed that will produce 
more beef with the same amount of feed. Otherwise 
this land will be used for cotton raising more and more 
exclusively. I would be sorry to see that, because it is 
a real cattle country; so we’re counting pretty heavily 
on what the silo will do for us.’’ 


Post Trade and Hog Raising. 


Red cedar posts are about the only kind sold and, 
strangely enough, most of the sales are to men in the 
town itself. That being the case any one could guess 
that the revenue from fence posts is not large. As 
mentioned above, the farmers have been able so far to 
cut enough mesquite posts to build their fences. This 
most likely will suffer a change in the new era that is 
coming. Before this time the fields have been enormous 
in size, and the fences answered well enough with posts 
a couple or three rods apart. But the raising of hogs 
is coming in for a lot of attention, and your hog has to 
be restrained more vigorously than your cow. In the 
office of the Law Lumber Company I was told that the 
common way of raising hogs is to divide up, say fifty 
acres, into 10-acre lots and then to plant these lots to 
roots of some kind that hogs will flourish on. There will , 
be a lane along in front of all these lots so that when the 
porkers have demolished one field they can be shunted 
into the next. Then the first field is replanted, and by 
the time the hogs have rooted around to it again there 
will be a flourishing crop ready for their attention. 
When this gets to be a common practice the lumbermen 
should sell an increasingly large number of posts. 

Steel posts have not come in here to any great extent 
as yet, probably due to the small number of any kind 
sold. But they will come, no doubt of that, when the 
market picks up. Otherwise the experience of this part 
of Texas will be very different from other parts of the 
Southwest. 

Native Labor and a Weather Yarn. 

The manager of the Law Lumber Company was just 
getting his lumber piled‘in the shed in rotation, and 
furthermore was getting it all piled under cover. The 
Gulf breeze is a most pleasant thing to have in 
summer time when without it the temperature would 
remind the sinner too painfully of the future. But the 
salt breeze combined with the sun is not good for the 
complexion of the board pile. Here, as in most places 
down this way, the motive power in the yard is the Mex- 
ican. The manager fidgeted around in the office a while 
and then asked me if I wouldn’t be willing to go out 
in the yard. That is just where I wanted to go. But 
the manager was not so eager to show off his plant as to 
be sure his hands had not gone to sleep leaning against a 
post or walking or picking up a board. Mexican help is 
all right if the vim is supplied by a competent boss who 
is on the job all the time. 

In talking about this kind of labor one must be careful 
not to say too much. Which reminds me of a tale they 
tell about some of this southwestern country. A real 
estate agent was taking a northern man and his wife 
out to sell them a ranch. He talked extravagantly of 
the fertility of the land, the bumper crops, the abundant 
rainfall, and the climate—especially the climate. But 
while they were out came a change. The temperature 
dropped and it began to snow. Cold in the South always 
pinches worse than in the North, so the woman was 
wholly disgusted and wanted to go right home. She 
would not live in such a horrible place. But the real 
estate man, like all of his kind, was resourceful. 

‘*See that boy over there?’’ he asked. ‘‘He must be 
20 years old, and I’ll bet he doesn’t know what this is. 
I’ll ask him. Hello, friend; tell me what this stuff is 
that’s falling around here. Ever see anything like it 
before?’’ 

The boy shook his head. 

‘‘Dad says it’s snow,’’ he said, ‘‘but I don’t know. 
never saw anything like it before.’’ 

‘*You see?’’ said the agent rubbing his hands. 
‘*But I tell you, stranger,’’ the boy went on earn- 
estly, ‘‘I did see it rain once.’’ 

The woman leaned forward. 

‘*You saw it rain—once?’’ she asked. 
go back home.’’ 


_ 


‘T guess we’ll 
SOOO BBB 


R. C. Bryant, of the endowed chair of lumbering at 
Yale College, in his series of articles on lumbering in 
American Forestry, writes some very interesting matter 
and in the December issue discusses the relation of 
lumbermen to national development, showing their work 
in opening up new country, making agriculture possible 
and assisting materially in the promotion of educational, 
religious and social advantages in the timbered sections 
of the nation. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


A System for Keeping Track of Deliveries that Can Be Installed with Little Expense — How One Dealer Reduce 4 


KEEPING TRACK OF DELIVERIES. 


SoutH Amboy, N. J. 

The system devised by the writer and used with great 
success by our company for keeping track of deliveries 
ean be installed by anyone with very little expense for 
maintenance. 

While we use the triplicate sales ticket system with 
autograph register, it can be used with just the sales- 
book tickets, either duplicate or triplicate, with or with- 
out the register. 

Form No. 1 is an envelope or folder in which every 
day all the original sales tickets, duly signed by our 
drivers and by the contractor or his assistant on the 
job, are filed numerically, using a separate envelope 
for each day. If a ticket is ‘‘out,’’ that is, has not 
been delivered and returned, that number is entered on 
face of envelope and when subsequently returned the 
number is then ‘‘scratched’’ as an ‘‘out’’ and the 
ticket filed in its proper place. The duplicate ticket 
goes to the purchaser as a sales-bill or invoice and the 
triplicate goes to the bookkeeper for entry. In entering 
same on the books the number is placed alongside of the 
journal and ledger entry so that should a customer con- 
test the delivery of any certain load or item the original 
signed ticket can immediately be found. 

This feature has oftentimes saved us considerable 
money and enables us to keep the good-will of a con- 
tractor who, at the completion of a job, contests certain 
items ordered by his foremen and possibly used on jobs 
without his knowledge. Before we used this system 
we were compelled to concede to the contractor certain 
items that he claimed he did not get because we could 
not prove that he did get them and, of course, we did 


Form 1 


South Amboy Lumber & Supply Company 


DELIVERY TICKETS. 
Date. 7C#+4h 1] 191 3 
Numbers Ia Go To ZR P#é 
Out 32 LY ~ X~- 6 
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not want to start an argument and lose his trade alto- 
gether. Now they are pretty careful before they make 
a ‘‘kick,’’ because we can generally reach over into the 
filing cabinet and flash their own or their men’s signa- 
ture on them in a minute. 

The triplicate copy of bookkeeper’s record is filed in 
envelope No. 2 if it is a delivery on an estimate or spe- 
cific contract and in envelope No. 3, if it pertains to a 
miscellaneous sale or a cash or credit ticket for money 
received. All the triplicate tickets for single building 
are in this way kept in one place, automatically filed in 
the order of their delivery on the job. The face of the 
envelope is used to enter such information as may be of 
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South Amboy Lumber & Supply Company 


CHARGE TICKETS ON CONTRACTS 
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the Cost of Unloading Lumber. 





an advantage to use when comparing or referring to com- 
pleted jobs as a basis for jobs of a similar nature. All 
the tickets covering cash transactions, whether cash sales 
or money received on account, are filed in the No. 3 
envelope and as our petty cash sales are infrequent, most 
of our business being with contractors, we enter on the 
face of the envelope both the cash sales and the amounts 
received on account each day. 

The summary of these entries should agree with the 
cash turned over to the cashier at night and serves as 
an excellent check on the cash business, which enables us 
to locate an error the same day, even if the books are 
not made up until the next day. Epwin C. Roppy, 

South Amboy Lumber & Supply Company. 
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Prizes in the Retail Methods Contest will 
be awarded this month on the contributions 
printed in the tssues of January 3 and 10, 
and March 21 and 28, and then will be 
continued as formerly. 


What have you devised in your yard to 
save money, labor or worry, or to overcome 
difficulty? Write the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN a letter and tell about it. 

For the most helpful idea or method de- 
scribed in the letters published in January 
and March as above stated, Twenty Dollars 
will be paid. 


For the next best letter Ten Dollars will 
be paid. 
And for the third best Five Dollars. 


These prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of retail lumberyard owners, who 
know a retailer’s troubles and can spot a 
good idea when they see it. 


The letters that win will be the letters 
that show a better way to do something 
that now constitutes a problem. 


In addition to the three prizes mentioned 
above, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will pay also for four other letters published 
during January and March $2.50 each. 

But, better than all, whether you win or 
not, the good that some other fellow is 
going to get out of your letter you are 
going to get out of some other fellow’s 
letter. 

The contest is a give-and-take proposi- 
tion—and mostly take. For your one letter 
you are having u chance to read many let- 
ters from the other fellows. 

The Retail Methods Contest in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a Congress 
of Ideas. 


Be represented there by what you think 
is about the best idea in your yard. Be 
there as a reader to reap the benefit of this 
interchange of Experience. 

Write a letter today, so it will be in hand 
in time to be included in the letters being 
published now. 


Choose your own subject, big or little. 
Tell us what the problem is and how you 
have worked it out. If you have not solved 
it completely, let us know how far you have 
gotten and maybe you and your brother 
retailers can work it out together. Don’t 
put it off—write right away. 
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COST OF UNLOADING LUMBER. 
CENTURIA, WIs. 

I have found some valuable suggestions and labor- 
saving as well as money-saving methods contributed 
by others in your valuable paper, but have seen nothing 
on the subject of unloading lumber and its cost in yards 
similarly located as in our yard. Our dimension shed 
is located parallel with, but 42 feet from the track, which 
gives us a 16-foot alley and 20-foot piling space near 
the track to pile dimension lumber. Our better lum- 
ber, such as finish, drop siding and ceiling is in sheds 
set at right angles with the track. The track is 53 
feet higher than grade in yard; as the car floor is 4 
feet from the track, a piece of 2x4 across the car 
door 3 feet above the floor gives a drop of 10 feet. 

My first lumber yard experience was in winter, 
twelve years ago. We used iced chutes then, but when 
warm weather came it was a different story. I made 
chutes with rollers from old binders but they were not 
a success, so I made chutes 16 feet long. For these 
chutes I took good straight grain tamarack planed 
side and edge and set them on edge, nailed 4 feet apart, 
20 inches wide on one end and 16 inches on the other 
end. In the bottom of these chutes I placed two 14-16 
feet smoothly planed birch boards; the small end of 
one chute would just fit into the large end of the 
other and the ‘‘horses’’ made of 2 by 4 were arranged 
in hight to make a gradual grade down to 2 feet from 
the ground, which makes an 8-foot drop in 80 feet. The 
bottoms of the chutes were greased with light colored 
axle grease—no black grease and no grease with resin, 
as it will spoil the chutes. I generally use mica grease. 
In wet or drizzling weather the chutes do not work 
as easily as in dry. Soap will only spoil the chute if 
used when wet. In winter time I place yy-16 foot 
pine or hemlock boards in the shade side of sheds and 
snow and ice them on the rough side and lay them in 
the chutes, as ice will not freeze hard enough on the 
greased boards. Three men in nine hours have un- 
loaded 22,000 feet of % and ys pine boards 140 feet 
from the car and then piled them up in place. The 
average cost of unloading and piling under fair condi- 
tions is from 30 to 60 cents per 1,000 feet. We use 
the same chure to unload 2/4, 2/6 and 2/8-10 feet in 
upper deck of dimension shed. The force of the push 
downhill will drive the boards up the last raise of 
three feet. 

We use the chutes for lath and shingles. The lath 
will only go about 30 or 40 feet. Shingles ride down 
the chute different than lumber, as they slide on one 
end on the bottom of the chute and the other end on 
the top edge of the 2/4. The top edge must be straight 
grain and greased and the inside of the other 2/4 and 
that side in the bottom must be greased. By having 
one edge on top of the 2/4 you save the bottom from 
being ruined with the shingle bands and nails. There 
is no piece of lumber in the yard that has earned or 
saved as much money and labor as have the birch 
boards in these chutes. Some have been in use eleven 
years and are still good. The chutes should be put 
under cover when not in use. I have only had two 
complaints against greased lumber in six years, as very 
little grease gets on the lumber. The ends of the 
boards gather it up and help to distribute it more 
evenly. 

Our cement and lime house is 6 inches lower than 
the car floor. It makes it easier to unload with a little 
drop into the warehouse than on the level. The yard- 
men prefer the lower house to the one on the level, 
as we have two houses for cement. We use a light 
mill flour truck for cement and plaster. 

Peter P. Rory, Manager, 
M. J. O'Reilly. 
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My h 26, 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va \nnual meeting. 


8, 4—Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Salt 
Ve City, Utah. Annual meeting. 
| 7—Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, Houston, Tex. 
A 1] meeting. 
\oril 8, 9—North Carolina Forestry Association, Asheville, 
N, Annual meeting. 
| 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, St. Anthony 


Hi , San Antonio, Tex. Annual meeting. 
i! 80—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
A ation, Chicago, Ill Quarterly meeting. 


ril 80-May 9—Forest Products Exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
Ill. 


2—National Association Lumber and Sash and Door 


s men, Lumbermen’s Club, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
\iiy 5, 6—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Coli- 
gt Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


vy 5-7—-National Fire Protection Association, Chicago. 
Ar il meeting, 
y 15—American Forestry Association, Cornell University, 
It! » N. ¥ Spring meeting of board of directors, 
{uy 21-30—Forest Products Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
a New York City. 
30-July 4—American Society for Testing Materials, 
H Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 
ne 15-17—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Annual meeting 
June 18, 19—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Buf- 
faio, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
ily 9, 10—American Forestry Association, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 
\ugust 18-20—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Ss sich Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting. 
ily 21, 1915—American Forestry_ Association, Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 





LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


The official program for the twenty-eighth annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
which will meet at the St. Anthony Hotel in San An- 
tonio on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, April 14, 
15 and 16, has been promulgated and gives evidence 
that this is to be one of the busiest and most enjoy- 
able conventions in the history of this association. In 
outlining the program the committees have made ample 
provision for the entertainment features, as well as 
for the business sessions, and have given especial atten- 
tion, in this connection, to the entertainment for the 
ladies, Who are expected to visit the convention this 
year in larger numbers than ever before. 

Matters of especial interest to the retail lumber dealer 
are most prominent on the program and the round 
table discussions on these vital questions are expected 
to be the most interesting features of the convention. 
The official program in detail is as follows: 

Tuesday, April 14. 

9 to 11 a. m.-—General gathering of lumbermen and ladies in 
the lobby and mezzanine floors of the St. Anthony Hotel 
to get acquainted: registration ut secretary's desk, and 
distrivution of badges. 

11 a. m.—First business session in auditorium of the St. 

Anthony Hotel. All ladies invited to attend. 

Address of welcome to visiting lumbermen by Mayor Clin- 
ton G. Brown, of San Antonio. 

Response by President George C. Vaughan. 

\ddress by L. G. Clegg for San Antonio Business Men's 
League. 

Address of welcome on behalf of San Antonio lumbermen 
by J LV. Owens, of San Antonio. ‘ - 

Response on behalf of visitors by Vice President C. E. 
Walden, of Beaumont. L 

Annual report of President George C. Vaughan. 

Annual report of Treasurer R. M. Farrar. 

Annual report of Secretary J. C. Dionne. : , 

Appointment of committees to report at final session. 

Announcement of program. 

p. m.—Business session in auditorium of St. Anthony 

ilotel. 

Address by J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary of 
the National Federation of Retail Merchants and _ secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Subject, “The Rights of the Retail Merchant.” 

liscussion of address. : Y 

Silo Session. The silo and its practical relation to the 
retail lumber business wiil be discussed by the following 
silo experts: H. McKnight, Bryan, Tex.; G. E. 
Townsend, Omaha, Neb. ; 8S. H. Chatten, Kansas City, Mo. 

I'he dealers will be asked to discuss these talks, and ask 
any questions that may occur to them. It will be an 
educational session. 

1 to 6 p. m.—Reception and Tea Dansant at Menger Hotel, 
for the ladies. 

S p. m.—Theater party for lumbermen and ladies at the 
Majestic Theater, featuring moving pictures of milling and 
logging operations in T.ouisiana, furnished by courtesy of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


Wednesday, April 15. 

9:30 a. m.—Business session in auditorium of St. Anthony 
Hotel. 

“Advertising as a Business Force,” by D. E. Mead, of 
Iiouston. 

Discussion. x 

‘}Ilow a Retail Lumberman Can Make Money Handling 
Wood Preserver,” by W. S. Howell, manager of the Hill- 
yer-Deutsch Lumber Company, Bryan, Tex. 

Discussion. 

“The Value of Local Credit Associations to Retail Lumber 
Merchants,” by W. J. Edgecombe, of San Antonio, secre- 
tary of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Texas. 

Discussion. 

Short address by a representative of the Texas Industrial 
Congress, 

Discussion. 

11:30 a. m.—-Ladies will be taken in automobiles to the 
Automobile Country Club for reception and luncheon. 

2 p. m.—*Violation of Grading Rules and Standard Specifi- 
cations,” by Albert Steves, sr., of San Antonio, of Ed. 
Steves & Sons. 

LDiseussion. 

“The Cost of Doing Business,’ by H. A. Hurt, of Fort 
Worth, of the Jones-IJurt Lumber Company. 

Discussion. 

Kound table discussion of all members, led by R. M. Farrar, 
of the Farrar Lumber Company, Houston, Tex. Every 
member is requested to bring up such practical subjects 
at this time as he may be interested in hearing dis- 
cussed. The following subjects have been suggested: 
“The Effect of the New Workmen’s Compensation Law”: 
“The Lien Law’; “Reciprocal Demurrage” ; “Credits and 
Collections” ; ‘‘Cost of Mill Work.” 

Dp. m.—Banguet for al] lumbermep and ladies in banquet 


” 





hall of the St. Anthony Hotcl; Ernest Steves, of San An- 
tonio, toastmaster. Many prominent speakers will respond. 


Thursday, April 16. 

:60 a. m.—Final business session. 

Report of Lumbermen’s Underwriters. 

Reports of committees. 

Vote of directors named by nominating committee. 

Retirement of directors to elect officers. 

“How a Retail Yard Can Profitably Utilize Sawmill Odds 
and Ends,” by L. J. Boykin, of Houston, vice president 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

Discussion. : 

Report of election of officers. 

Vote on next place of mecting. 

Unfinished business. 

2 p. m.—Auto ride for all lumbermen and ladies to big plant 
of Steves Sash & Door Company, and then to Fort Sam 

Houston, to see special army drill. 

p. m.—-Smoker and entertainment for lumbermen and 

fadies cn roof of St. Anthony Hotel. 

Final adjournment. 


o 


ir) 


The Battle for 1915 Texas Convention. 

Houston, Tex., March 16.—Houston will make an 
effort to secure the 1915 convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas at the San Antonio meeting 
April 14, 15 and 16, with Dallas as the closest rival for 
the honor. Houston had the lumbermen in 1911, while 
Dallas has not had them since 1908. Houston, however, 
it is contended, is the logical lumber center for the con- 
vention. The battle promises to be a warm one. 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation at this year’s convention 
will be held on the roof garden of the Travis Club on 
the night of April 16. Both Snark John Henry Kirby 
and Supreme Scrivenoter W. M. Stephenson will be there. 
The class of kittens this year will be unusually large— 
news which is being received with great glee by lumber- 
men in this section. 





NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., March 16.—Headquarters for the 
fourth annual convention of the North Carolina Forestry 
Association, to be held in Asheville on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 8 and 9, will be at the Langren Hotel, 
and the meetings will be held in the assembly room of 
the hotel. The fact that the Appalachian Park Associa- 
tion will meet with the Forestry association will greatly 
add to the interest of the annual convention. 

In addition to the interesting business sessions, to 
be held morning and evening, a trip will be made on 
Wednesday afternoon to the forest plantations of the 
Biltmore Estate and on Thursday the delegates have 
an invitation to visit the spruce forests on Mount 
Mitchell over the logging road of Perley & Crockett. 

Governor Craig of North Carolina will be present 
and address the convention. Other prominent forestry 
authorities who are expected to deliver addresses are 
Hon. H. 8. Graves, United States forester; P. S. Rids- 
dale, secretary American Forestry Association; Mrs. 
T. W. Lingle, chairman department of civics, North 
Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs, and W. B. 
Townsend, well known lumberman and conservationist 
of east Tennessee. 

The tentative official program as announced is as 
follows: 

Wednesday, April 8. 
MORNING SESSION, 10 A. M. 

Invocation by the Mayor of Asheville. 

Address of welcome by the acting president. 

Response to address of welcome. 

Secretary's report. 

Treasurer's report. 

Appointment of committees. 

Address by Governor Locke Craig. 

Organizing State fire protection—Overton W. Price, vice- 
= National Conservation Association, Washington, 





Improving Farm Woodlands—Hon. Thomas A. Cox, Cul- 
lowhee, N. C. - 

Interesting the Children in Forest Conservation—Mrs. T. 
W. Lingle, Davidson, N. C. - _ 

The Fifth National Conservation Congress—W. B. Town- 
send, ‘Townsend, Tenn. 

Forests and the Open Range. 

AFTERNOON. 
Delegates will visit the forest plantations of the Biltmore 
Estate. 
EVENING Session, 8:00 P. M. 
(Devoted to the interests of the Appalachian Park Asso- 
tion. Governer Locke Craig, president.) __ 

The Use of the National Forests in North Carolina—H. 
S. Graves, United States forester. ; 

Organized Forestry Propaganda—P. S. Ridsdale, secretary 
American Forestry Association. ; me 

Report of officers of the Appalachian Park Association. 

Discussion invited after each subject. 

Thursday, April 9. 

Trip cover Messrs. Perley & Crockett’s new logging road 
from Black Mountain to the spruce forests on Mount 
Mitchell. Party will leave Asheville station 9:10, arrive 
Black Mountain 9:45. Take logging train there, have lunch 
in the forest, and return in time to take the 7:10 train 
back to Asheville or the 7:45 train going east. 

Tuourspay, 8 P. M. 

Informal Forestry Dinner in Asheville. 


If there is not sufficient time for the whole program 
the first day, a business meeting will be arranged for 
some time Thursday at which the reports of the com- 
mittees will be made and the officers for the ensuing 
year elected. 





UTAH RETAILERS’ COMING ANNUAL. 

Sat Lake City, Utan, March 14.—Secretary A. P. 
Flickinger, of the Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, sent out letters of notification Thursday to the 
association membership of the annual meeting, which will 
be held in Salt Lake City on Friday and Saturday, 
April 3 and 4. Only one session will be held Friday, at 
which the business of the meeting, including the election 
of officers for the following year, will be transacted. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


On Saturday an informal session will be held, at which 
expressions will be made by the delegates. No formal 
program has been arranged for the meeting. In all 
likelihood a banquet will be tendered to members and 
their ladies in the evening at the Hotel Utah. 

The bureau of information, an adjunct organization 
of the retailers, will probably hold an executive session 
during the last day of the meetings. The present officers 
of both organizations are as follows: 

President—Seymour L. Billings, Salt Lake City, secretary 
of the Parker Lumber Company. 

Secretary—A. P. Flickinger, Salt Lake City, assistant 
manager Utah Lumber Company. 

Directors—A. E. Anderson, Logan, Utah, Anderson & Sons 
Lumber Company; Charles W. Merrill, Brigham City, Merrill 
Lumber Company; George Jones, Eureka, Utah, Tintic Lum- 
ber Company. 


NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

From the office of the secretary is being circulated 
the semi-annual membership directory of the National 
Commissary Managers’ Association, and from the num- 
ber of names enrolled therein it would appear that 
this organization is a lusty ‘‘four-year-old’’ and is 
meeting with much favor among the commissary man- 
agers of the country. 

In connection with the membership directory is an 
announcement of the fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Commissary Managers’ Association, which will be 
held at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 18, 19 and 20, 1914. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all commissary 
managers and their assistants, whether members of the 
association or not, to attend this fifth annual con- 
vention, which promises to be of unusual interest and 
importance. 








NATIONAL SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 

The Lumbermen’s Club, Chicago, Ill, and May 2 
have been chosen as respectively the place and time 
for the annual meeting of the National Association 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen. The meeting 
will begin at 10 o’clock a. m. and Secretary-Treasurer 
T. H. Nelson promises a good program, for which prep- 
arations are now being made. 





TO CONCATENATE AT NORFOLK. 


NorRFOLK, VA., March 16.—In connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association 
(Ine.), to be held in Norfolk on Thursday and Friday, 
March 26 and 27, Harvey M. Dickson, Vicegerent for the 
sastern district of Virginia, is arranging to hold a big 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation. The concatenation will be heid 
on Wednesday night, March 25, and.as a large class of 
‘‘kittens’’ has already been lined up a successful and 
enjoyable concat. is assured. The concatenation is 
scheduled for the night previous to the assembling of 
the North Carolina Pine Association in order not to con- 
flict with the annual banquet of that organization, which 
will be given on Thursday night, March 26. 





LUMBERMEN EXHIBIT AT RAILWAY AP- 
PLIANCE SHOW. 

Standing out prominently against exhibits of signal 
devices, patent rail locks, switching devices, derailers 
and various other appliances shown by members of 
the National Railway Appliances Association at the 
Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, Chicago, March 
lv to 20, were the exhibits of a southern lumber manu- 
facturer and of a western lumber association. One 
of the exhibits was that of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, in charge of Charles 8. Nesom, of New 
Orleans, La.. In this exhibit was shown a post that 
had been sixty-three years in service and still is in 
good condition. A number of ties that had been in 
service over thirty years in the South were shown 
and 6-foot heart cypress cross arms that had been in 
use continuously thirty years and taken down to 
admit of the substitution of longer cross ‘arms were 
shown to be still in good condition. Attached to them 
was a letter from the owners saying they intended to 
make further use of them at some later date. A piece 
of cypress 1% by 49 inches, 12 feet long, showing re- 
markable beauty of grain, was also to be found at 
the cypress exhibit. A miniature box car was shown 
and the trunking and capping used in signal systems 
formed an attractive fence around the whole exhibit. 
Flowers and cypress knees added to the beauty of 
the booth, which was the center of attraction in that 
part of the armory where it was installed. 

The other exhibit showing lumber was that of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
was in charge of E. R. Hutchins, R. G. Hutchins, 
T. E. Hutchins and C. B. Hutchins. In this exhibit 
were examples of factory timbers, bridge stringers, clear 
dimension, tank stock, car decking, framing, roofing 
and siding, and vat material, principally of fir. Some 
hemlock and Washington red cedar were also shown 
and a section of fir timber 40 by 40 inches, 4 feet long 
and in service as a dredge spud on the Great Lakes 
for fourteen years was the center of attraction at this 
exhibit. 

BiRDS-EYE maple is today regarded as an American 
product, but was highly prized centuries ago by the 
Romans. It was even then very rare on the continent 
and today grows abroad only in England. The commer- 
cial supply in this country is practically limited to Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 
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SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS IN ANIMATED DISCUSSION. 


Plea for Lower Freight Rates East Provokes Difference of Opinion As to Superiority of Green or Air Dried Shingles 


EVERETT, WASH., March 12.—A very enthusiastic gath- 
ering of wholesalers and manufacturers of shingles was 
held here at noon today, many Seattle wholesalers and 
a large number of shingle manufacturers from different 
points in this section being present. 

Luncheon was served at 12:30 in the main dining room 
of the Mitchell Hotel, Neil Jamison, of the Jamison 
Lumber & Shingle Company, acting as toastmaster. Dur- 
ing recent months wholesalers and shingle manufacturers 
have held several luncheons at which most of the 
time was devoted to story telling and other forms of 
entertainment. Today Toastmaster Jamison announced 
that this was purely a business meeting. Representatives 
from the transcontinental railways were present to dis- 
euss the question of shipping green cedar shingles and 
the making of a special rate for that purpose. 

Many people contend that an air dried or green shingle 
makes a better roof than a kiln dried shingle. Because 
cedar shingles may be kiln dried to a much lighter weight 
than fir lumber the cedar rate is 10 cents a thousand 
higher to middle western points than the fir rates. The 
contention of the wholesalers and shingle manufacturers 
who were in favor of shipping green shingles, was that the 
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SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Discussion for the “Wets.” 


railroads would get as much revenue by charging the fir 
rate for green or air dried shingles as they would charg- 
ing the cedar rate for kiln dried shingles, as they could 
place a higher minimum on the car. Although this was not a 
debate but simply an informal and open discussion of 
the subject, the toastmaster early designated the two 
different sides as the ‘‘wet’’ and ‘‘dry.’’ The leading 
speaker for each side had been chosen and John R. Stew- 
art, of Everett, representing those contending that:a kiln 
dried shingle is as good or better than an air dried one, 
was known as leader of the ‘‘drys.’’ L. R. Fifer, of the 
L, R. Fiter Lumber Company, Seattle, led in the dis- 
cussion for the ‘‘ wets.’’ 

As the toastmaster said, the wet and dry subject is one 
that has been taken up in Everett before and at her 
various elections it has been decided first one way and 
then the other. That is about the way the topic under 
discussion today was settled, namely on about a fifty- 
fifty basis, as the shingle men were very much divided in 
their opinions as to the serviceability of air dried and 
kiln dried shingles respectively. 

Declaration of the Wets. 

Mr. Fifer said in part: 

Those who know me best know how I stand on the wet 
and dry question and maybe that is why I have been chosen 
on the wet side in this discussion. I think our shingles 
are the best on earth when green but am of the opinion 
that the process of drying them in kilns is apt to have a 
deteriorating influence. ; x 

Medical authorities define ‘‘shingles’” as a skin disease. 
I think the disease has nearly reached a crisis, as since the 
duty has been taken off British Columbia is gradually mak- 
ing more and more shingles and the Panama Canal is going 
to give them a rate on green shingles to the eastern coast. 
However. our worst competition is the many other kinds of 
roofing. With the idea among ‘many consumers and dealers 
that green shingles are better than kiln dried ones, I think 
that if we can ship green shingles east at a reasonable 
enough rate we can beat out any other kind of roofing. 

During the last two years we have heard much about 
gambling in shingles. The gambling in shingles is the 
gambling in the under weight. <A rate on green shingles 
would cause a loss of the under weight as under our pres- 
ent system, but the manutacturer would gain by the elimina- 
tion of the drying process. A manufacturer would be able 
to carry a stock of shingles on hand instead of shipping 
them as soon as they are manufactured which he has to 
do when he kiln dries his shingles, because it will only take 
them a short time to absorb enough moisture to be as 
heavy as before being put through the kiln. 


Practicability of Cheaper Rate on Green or Air-Dried 
Shingles. 
Mr. Fifer was followed by E. L. Fairbanks, manager 


for the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, who pre- 
sented his views and some figures that he had compiled 





Over the Kiln Dried Products—Railroad Men Noncommittal. 






















in conne< “—_ with a proposed rate on green shingles 
east. Mr. Fairbanks’ paper follows: 


As has been explained by the other speakers here today, 
the manufacturer of red cedar shingles is indeed facing a 
considerable crisis in the marketing of his’ shingles, 
Dering 1913 approximately 54,000 carloads of shingles were 
manutactured in the State of Washington. Of this amount 
approximately 20,000 carloads moved to destinations east 
of St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn. It would be 
safe to say that 6,000 carloads of these shingles moved to 
Duluth and thence, via lake and rail route, to eastern des- 
tinations. The other 14,000 cars reached the consuming 
markets via all-rail routes, destinations being east of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. The 6,000 cars of shingles which 
moved to eastern destinations via lake and rail routes via 
Buffalo, N. Y., were naturally within a westbound rate of 13 
cents per ewt. from New York City or Philadelphia, Pa. Of 
the 14,000 cars which moved via all-rail routes to eastern 
destinations via Chicago, Manitowoc, Mackinac City and 
Peoria, fully 7,000 cars moved to points east of the Indiana- 
Ohio line. 

I find that the rates applying westbound on lumber and 
shingles from New York City and Philadelphia, Pa., to the 
points listed are as follows: 

Cents Cc 


BIRR NSW oss cnt aneas 6% Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 
pyrecune; WM. Ficaacicece 12 Teledo; WRI. oé.o.s.00%00% 
mochenster, N. WY ..<. 000 12 SPGUPOIT,. .DEICM.. «0:6 .0.5.0:0:00% 


Buffalo, N. ¥...5 0.0.00. 13 Indianapolis, Ind. 





Suttenuren, Pa. .e.csees 13 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wheeling, W. Va....... 5 Chicago, 111. ..453. 
Cleveland, Ohio. ....s.«- 16 


High Rate Helps Substitutes. 


For a long time shingles have been replaced throughout 
this far-eastern country by various manufactured patent 
roofings, and one of the great talking points used by the 
manufacturer of patent roofing is the fact that red cedar 
shingles, of which Washington produces 65 percent of all 
that are consumed in the United States, are dried to such 
an extent that the usefulness of the shingle and life of 
same is greatly impaired. Whether this is true or not, I 
am not in a position to say; nevertheless it is a fact well 
worth considering in arriving at some sound conclusion or 
method whereby shingles manufactured in the State of 
Washington can more successfully compete with substitute 
products. Under the present method of manufacturing and 





250,000 extra clears, @ 160 lbs., 40,000 
250,000 extra clears, @ 200 Ibs., 5 
250,000 extra clears, @ 220 Ibs., 5 





marketing our red cedar shingles by the drying process the 
weights of the shingles are about as follows: 
Extra *A*—Shingles guaranteed weight 160 pounds, 
and average shipping weight 140 pounds per thousand. 
Extra Clear—Shingles guaranteed weight 180 pounds, 
and average shipping weight 160 pounds per thousand. 
“Eureka”’—Shingles guaranteed weight 200 pounds, 
and average shipping weight 180 pounds per thousand. 
“Perfection’’—Shingles guaranteed weight 220 pounds, 
and average shipping weight 200 pounds per thousand. 
The present freight rate per hundred pounds on red cedar 
shingles to the principal points are as follows: 
——s 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Duluth, Minn. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. .. rail) 
Indianapolis, Ind. New York, 








Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 7 
(allrail)..78 
(lake and_ 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Cleveland, Ohio New Y 
Toledo, Ohio . SL eee i 80 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ....72 Ryracune, N.Y. occ ccBh 
Detroit, Mich. SOCMONCET, 20. Ae) ass. a 81} 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Freight per One Thousand Shingles. 

St. Peul, Minn. 2.665508 $ .88 FPitiepuren, PA. ..-3.206. 1.25 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 1.04 Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 1.18 
Remrtes, PEER. oinscscc ces 88 Buffalo, N. Y. (allrail). 1.25 


CUUEO BAUS a wials wesw a's 


‘04 Buffalo, N. Y. (lake and 





1 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 1.17 5) ee ee 12 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 1.20 New York . (allrail) 1.36 
Toledo, Ohi0 ....isssc 1.18 New York Y. (lake 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 1.15 BOM WRN: so ncwsans cess 1.28 


Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, WN. Ye ccc scs 1.30 
Rochestesr, N. Y. ...... 1.30 

It can therefore be readily seen that it will ont $1.04 to 
deliver 1,000 extra clear shingles at Chicago, Ill.: $1.18 at 
Detroit, Mich.; $1.25 at Pittsburgh, _Pa.; $1.56 at New 
York City, and $1.30 at Syracuse, N. Y 


When the Canal Is Open. 


As everyone is aware, the time is drawing near when the 
Panama Canal will be an actuality; steamers moving west- 
bound and eastbound will be bringing commodities to our 
coast and loaded with our products for the Fast. 

You have all, no doubt, noticed that several of the largest 
steamship companies in the world have located in Seattle 
and are building immense steamers to ply direct through 
the Panama Canal to Seattle and Puget Sound. I personally 
know that not fewer than eight large steamers are being 
built for the handling of business through the Panama Canal 
direct from Puget Sound. 

The first question that will confront the owners of these 
steamers is not only what they will be able to deliver in the 
Puget Sound country from European ports and from our 
eastern Atlantic points, but they must necessarily have 
some commodity with which to fill their ships for their re- 
turn voyage. It is not a very hard proposition for any 
fair-minded citizen to figure out what commodities we man- 
ufacture and produce in the Puget Sound country that can 
be marketed on the Atlantic seaboard, and I say without 
hesitation that one of these commodities can not help but 
be red cedar shingles. 

Outside of the forest products and such canned salmon 
as are produced in this northwestern country we have very 
little to offer as a shipping commodity for any steamship 
line plying between our Pacific coast and Atlantic coast. It 
goes without saying that these steamship lines. to encourage 
a movement of freight via the Panama Canal water route, 
will naturally expect to make a rate upon such commodities 
as they haul which will influence and secure business for 
their steamship lines. After figuring along this line I have 
come to the conclusion that the rate on red cedar shingles 
from Bellingham, Anacortes, Tacoma, Seattle, Portland and 
other coast cities which can be reached by the large steam- 
ship lines, will enjoy a rate to New York Citv. Philadel- 
phia, Savannah, Ga., Baltimore and the principal eastern 
cities of not to exceed 30 cents per hundred weight. It will 
therefore be seen that an extra clear shingle which has a 
shipping weight of 160 pounds per thousand can and will be 
delivered at these eastern Atlantic points for 48 cents per 
thousand. As I have exnlained above, the rate from New 
York City to Pittsburgh, Pa., is 16 cents per hundred weight. 
On this basis it would ‘cost us to deliver a carload of shin- 
gles—figuring on this rate of 13 cents and shipping weight 





of 160 pounds per thousand—21 cents per thousand deliv- 
ered at Pittsburgh. 


In other words, shipments could be 





delivered at Pittsburgh, Pa., for 69 cents per thousand 
shingles, with possibly wharfage charges and other charges 
on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts not to exceed 10 cents per 
thousand. Hence, shingles could be delivered at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on a basis of 79 cents per thousand shingles, including 
all charges. The present rate to Pittsburgh, Pa., on shir vles 
is 78 cents per hundred weight; the present freight per 
thousand shingles delivered at that point is $1.25. 

I might also add that in shipping shingles to the Atlantie 
points for distribution in the eastern states it will not be 
necessary for the shingles to be dried, as the rate undo bt. 
edly will be based upon a cubical measurement. One thoy- 
sand green shingles will take up just as much space as they 
will when kiln dried, so that some provision ought to be 
made by the transcontinental lines looking toward es tab- 
lishing some basis on which air-dried shingles can be |aid 
down in eastern destinations on a more equitable basis be- 
fore our shippers are compelled to seek markets via the 
Panama Canal. 


Present and Prospective Revenues. 


Naturally in the revision of any tariff and its rates down- 
ward, the transportation companies desire to know, and sre 
entitled to know, whether their gross or net earnings will 
be increased or decreased by such a revision. 

On our present cedar rates to the points listed below I 
have figured out what the freight per car amounts to on cer- 
tain given rates, ruring on kiln-dried shingles and based 
upon loading in 386-foot and 40-foot cars. I have also 
shown below what the revenue per car would amount to on 
green shingles at the fir rate to the same given points. One 
is based on the present shipping weigh and the present 
rates applicable to red cedar shingles and the other base d 
on the possible shipping weights of air-dried or green shin- 
gles at the fir rate, which will give the transportation lines 
an idea of the revenue which they may expecte to earn by 
creating this new method of shipment. 

Below I show the example based upon 250,000 extra 
clear shingles which can be loaded, either kiln dried or air 
dried, into the average 40-foot box car, showing the freight 
charges which can be earned on the various freight rates. 
As stated before, the average shipping weight of extra clear 
shingles is 160 pounds per thousand shingles when kiln dried, 
I have therefore shown in this example the weight and 
freight charges based upon a weight of 200 pounds per 
thousand shingles for air-dried extra clear shingles; also 
on extra clears weighing 220 pounds: 
















St. Paul. Chicago. Detroit 
» rate, $220.00 O5c rate, $260.00 74c rate, $296.00 
j >rate, $! oo rate, § 64c rate, $320.00 
Sivad ete 5c rate, 50 5dc rate, $302.50 64c rate, $352.00 





The present minimums on fir lumber as prescribed in our 
transcontinental tariffs are all based upon a loading of 20 
pounds per cubic foot and our minimums on cedar shingles 
as they are shipped and handled today are based upon a 
weight of slightly less than 15 pounds per cubie foot. It 
would therefore be impossible to load shingles in any equip- 
ment to a basis of 20 pounds per cubie foot which is ap- 
plicable to fir lumber. After carefully figuring out the ca- 
pacities of different kinds of equipment I would suggest 
that the proper method to pursue in bringing about this re- 
vision would be to create a new set of minimums to be used 
on air-dried shingles based upon 17 pounds per cubic feet. 
Figuring on this basis, and taking as an example the cubical 
capacity of the average 44-foot box car, which I find is ap 
proximately 2,800 cubic feet, we would have, at the rate of 
17 pounds per cubic foot, a minimum for this sized equip 
ment of 47,500 pounds. The present minimum on a 2,800 
cubic foot box car loaded with shingles is 39,000 pounds, 
and the present minimum on fir lumber, based upon 20 
pounds per cubic foot for the same equipment, is 56,500. 

Extra clear shingles occupy about 11 cubie feet of space 
per thousand shingles, so that 250,000 extra clear shingles 
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TRAILL, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


would use up 2,750 cubic feet of space or could be loaded, 
as you will note, into a 40-foot box car containing 2,800 
cubic feet of space. 

With the size of the shingles remaining the same or ap- 
proximately the same, whether air dried or kiln dried, we 
find that the weight of 250,000 shingles figured at 160 
pounds per thousand would be 40,000 pounds. The same 
number of shingles figured on an air-dried weight of 201) 
pounds would amount to 50,000 pounds for a 2,800 cubic 
foot car. The same quantity of shingles figured on a weight 
of 220 pounds would amount to 55,000 pounds per car. 
This would therefore prove that the present fir minimum 
for a 2,800 cubic foot car.of 56,500 pounds would be too 
high for even a high shipping weight of air-dried shingles. 
However, figured on a basis of 17 pounds per cubic foot, as 
suggested, with a minimum of 47,500 pounds for the ship- 
ment, shingles could be shipped at 200 pounds or 220 pounds 
very successfully. 

As another example, taking this new minimum, based upon 
47,500 pounds, and using a 45 cent rate to Minnesota trans- 
fer, which is the same as applicable to fir lumber, you 
would have a total revenue of $213.75. This is using as a 
basis a car with 2,800 cubic feet capacity. By using a mini- 
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rum of 89,000 pounds for a 2,800 cubic foot car, which is 
the minimum prescribed for shingles kiln dried as they are 
itoday at a 55-cent rate to Minnesota transfer, we have a 
total freight charge of $214. So that you will see by creat- 
ing a new grade of minimums as I have suggested, and as I 
huve shown you by the above examples, the revenue to 
points west of Chicago would amount to the same earning 
per car for the carriers as they are enjoying today; and to 
points east of Chicago the revenue accruing to the carriers 
would gradually increase to a greater amount than that 
which they enjoy today. 

i, A, Traill, being called on, stated that he had not 
as yet reached a definite decision as to whether the green 
or air dried shingle is preferable to a kiln dried shingle. 
He took exception to some of Mr. Fairbanks’ statements, 
exiling attention to the fact that the Cunard Line and 
the Hamburg American Line steamers could not be used 
between American ports and that all steamships which 
juve shown any intention of using the canal have figured 

higher rate on lumber than that used by Mr. Fair- 
However, he was of the opinion that green 
shingles could be shipped via the canal to Atlantic coast 
points and by rail back to Columbus or Detroit in com- 
petition with shingles shipped by rail. He said that 
some shingle manufacturers had not wanted to bring the 
subject up but that it is one that is coming up whether 
they want if to or not. He is convinced that green 
shingles are going to be shipped via the canal and that 
it will be claimed that they are superior to kiln dried 
shingles whether they are or not. In the report of an 
investigation made by the Curtis Publishing Company, 
into the shingle business, it is claimed that eastern con- 
sumers are prejudiced against kiln dried shingles. 


The Plea of the Drys. 


Fellowing Mr. Traill the toastmaster said the ‘‘drys’’ 
were to have a chance, and called on John R. Stewart, 
representative of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Stewart began by asking the 
question, ‘‘What is a green shingle and how can green 
shingles be obtained?’’? His remarks were in substance 
as follows: 

Shingles made from bolts or down timber can not be con- 

sidered green shingles; the term should not be green 
shingles but should be air dried, partly air dried, or wet 
shingles. Speaking of guaranteed weight, he said it would 
be impracticable with air dried or partly air dried shingles, 
because there is such a variance in the grades of different 
timber. He said the subject should be considered from all 
viewpoints, including that of the manufacturer, the carrier, 
the retailer and the consumer. From the manmfacturer’s 
standpoint he is today prepared to kiln dry his shingles and 
to guarantee the weight. The kiln drying cost is low com- 
pared to the gain in underweight. A rate on wet shingles 
would encourage the erection of many one-machine mills by 
small, irresponsible operators and would be hard competi- 
tion for all the manufacturers of good shingles. He said 
that the manufacturer would have to raise the price to the 
er at least 20 percent because of the increased cost of 
ie delivered article. 
Frem the railroad standpoint he said the carriers were 
mot tn the business for their health. ‘To illustrate this he 
ttoM a story of a shipper who wanted the rate on potatoes 
lay the barrel from his station to Seattle. He called up the 
vllicials at Seattle and told them what he wanted to know 
and they at once asked him what potatoes would sell for 
at Seattle. He replied about $3 a barrel. He got the reply 
right back that the rate would be $38 a barrel. 

Mr. Stewart went on to show that the railroads’ income 
would be materially reduced if the fir rate was given to 
the shippers of air dried shingles. He said the railroads 
would have to haul the increased weight for nothing. He 
also claimed that wet shingles being shipped across the 
mountains would freeze together. Mr. Stewart defied any- 
ene to prove that green shingles would outlast kiln dried 
shingles or that they ever have done so. He said he was 
not willing to bring trouble to the manufacturer who has 
bis money invested in dry kilns and he was not willing to 
sdmit te the trade that for 24 years shingle manufacturers 
had beem shipping an inferior article, nor was he willing to 
isk the railroads to carry more tonnage, composed of water, 
witbowt any additional compensation. 

Replication of the Wets. 

k. D. Frost, of the Jamison Shingle Company, followed 
Mr. Stewart with further argument in favor of the kiln 
dried shingles. Mr. Frost was of the opinion that the ship- 
ping of green sbingles would be practicable only on a short 
rate. On a rate above 50 cents he thought the difference 
in the price would be entirely too much. He felt sure that 

properly kiln dried shingle was just as good or better 
‘han a green or air dried shingle. He thought to ask rail- 
oads for a fir rate on green shingles with a reduced mini- 
mum would be practically the same as to ask them for a 
ate reduction and said it was impracticable to figure on 
‘heaper shipment by way of the Panama Canal at the pres- 
cnt time, If the time arrives when shipments can be made 
through the canal more cheaply the railroads necessarily 
inust make a rate by which they could compcte. 

Views of the Railroads. 

The texstmaster then called upon H. A. Kimball, general 
freight agent of the Great Northern Railroad. Mr. Kimball 
‘aid that asking the railroads to express an opinion at the 
present time places them in an embarrassing position for 
the reason that shingle manufacturers are not at all agreed 
‘n the benefits of the green shingle rate. He said the rail- 
road met’ appreciated the invitation, for it shows that 
shippers and railroads are getting closer together. The 
railroads want to help the lumber and shingle business 
because they realize that it is the biggest thing on the Pa- 
cifie coast. 

H. B. Still, general western freight agent for the North- 
ern Pacific, who has heen on the Pacific coast only three 
months, was called upon and expressed his pleasure at be- 
ing present. He said it was quite evident that the railroad 
men present were in the house of their friends, even though 
the opinicn of the frienus was divided. When shippers of 
the same commodity had such different ideas it was pretty 
hard for a carrier to reach any eonclusion. He thought 
the present shingle rate reasonable and that a rate per 
thousand shingles could not bé worked out satisfactorily. 
But he looked for a satisfactory solution of the situation. 

F. R. Hanlon, district freight agent of the Oregon Rail- 
way & Navigation and J. W. Draper, of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, spoke, but none of the railroad men committed 
themselves one way or the other, taking the stand that it 
was up to the shippers to reach an agreement among them- 
selves first and then present it to the railroads, 
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FRED K. BAKER, EVERETT, WASH.; 
Who Does Not Favor Shipping Green Shingles. 


Cam Wilson, assistant freight agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, said the story of the potatoes 
told by Mr. Stewart reminded him of the tax commissioners 
these days. They ask the railroads what their earnings for 
the last year have been and then reply by saying, ‘Well, 
that will be your taxes for next year.” Mr. Wilson closed 
with the following remarks: ‘And it came to pass that 
Stewart and Fifer and their followers were gathered to- 
gether at Everett on the Sound for a good cause and there 
arose 2 Gissension among them, so much so that they were 
parted asunder and no railroad man telleth another what 
he intendeth to do.” 

W. C. Miles; manager of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who has been a shingle manufacturer 
for a great many years, said he always had favored the 
green or air dried shingle. He thought that in many cases 
a process of kiln drying impaired the quality of the shingle, 
and said the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion had found in all tests air dried lumber is stronger than 
kiln dried lumber. 

The toastmaster stated that he had been told that J. F. 
Drescher was primed for a long talk so he asked him to cut 
it in two and make it as short as possible and proceed. Mr. 
Drescher stated that he found that in the East when he 
inquired whether they preferred kiln dried or green shingles 







nine out of ten preferred the green. He cited the case, 
however, of a man in Bellingham who built a house and 
covered two sides of it with kiln-dried shingles and two 
sides with green shingles. The green shingles shrunk and 
drew apart after they were put on the house. Nevertheless 
he was convinced that many air dried shingles will be 
shipped into the East upon the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

Fred K. Baker stated he was sorry that he was not pre- 
pared to go into the question more thoroughly, but he was 
firmly convinced that there was often much misguided zeal 
without proper investigation on a subject of this kind. He 
spoke of many instances where people had knowledge of 
mony roofs Jaid with kiln dried shingles 20 to 25 years ago 
that are still in good condition. And this although the 
methods of kiln drying shingles twenty years ago were not 
nearly so good as at present. He said he had been in the 
shingle business twenty-seven years and he knew that a 
dry kiln was a test of the quality of the timber put into 
the shingles. If the shingles are made from the timber too 
near the base of the tree they will not stand up under the 
process of kiln drying but if shipped green would appear 
to be good shingles. It is his opinion that these same 
shingles nailed on a roof would later shrink up and have 
the same bad appearance as after going through the kiln. 

Practically all shingle manufacturers of Everett were in 
accord with Mr. Baker’s views. B. J. Clark, of the Red 
River Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., who happened 
to be in the vicinity and attended the meeting, was called 
on but expressed no definite opinion one way or the other. 

S. P. Johns, manager of the Commercial Shingle Com- 
pany, Bellingham, Wash., expressed the opinion that an 
air dried shingle is preferable to a kiln dried one. 

John McMaster, of the John McMaster Shingle Company, 
Seattle, Wash., and known as the “Father of the Shingle 
Industry,” was called upon. Mr. McMaster said there was 
a good deal to be said on both sides of the question and 
he had listened to both sides and come to the conclusion 
that it would take several more meetings with a great deal 
more discussion before the question could be definitely set- 
tled or before he would be able to make up his mind. He 
said one thing that all could agree upon was that they 
have the best raw material in continental North America 
for a roof covering. The timber is better than the cedar 
of British Columbia. Some perhaps are cutting timber too 
low, but there are many that are manufacturing a roof 
covering that can not be equalled. 

Ed Sievers, of the H. O. Seifert Lumber Company, Everett, 
read some verses intended to convey a message of hopeful- 
ness to the shingle manufacturers and after an announce- 
ment that meetings would be held at Everett on the second 
Thursday of each month, when the shingle manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and others interested in the same _ subjects 
would have luncheon together, the meeting adjourned at 
4 p. m. 





WOOD PRESERVATION DISCUSSED AT ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association was held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, March 17, 18 and 19, and March 20 was 
devoted to a visit to the exhibit of the National 
Railway Appliances Association held in the Coliseum 
and in the First Regiment Armory. 

The committee reports presented at this meeting, 
according to the excellent custom of this associa- 
tion, had previously been supplied to all members in 
the association bulletins so that members came pre- 
pared for intelligent discussion of them. The report 
of the committee on wood preservation was extended. 
It was not considered advisable at this time to recom- 
mend the use of oil from water gas as a wood pre- 
servative. It was recommended that the investiga- 
tion of the use of coal tar in creosote oil be extended 
for another year. The report was accompanied by an 
extensive paper by Herman Von Schrenk and Alfred 
L. Kammerer, accompanied by numerous plates and 
reports of tests. The general conclusions of this 
paper were that about 40 percent of all the creosote 
oil used in 1912 was a combination usually of about 
80 percent creosote oil and 20 percent refined coal tar. 
Only the low carbon tar should be used. No. 1 speci- 
fication creosote oil should not be mixed with tar. 
Lower grade oils evaporate rapidly and a suitable 
mixture of coal tar is desirable as tending to seal 
the pores of the wood and retard evaporation. Pene- 
tration with 20 percent of coal tar added appears to 
be quite as good as with pure creosote. The supply 
of high-grade creosote being limited, it is practically 
necessary to use considerable quantities of low-grade 
oil and the use of coal tar in the mixture is necessary 
with these, but this should be done on open specifi- 
cation and not surreptitiously. The committee em- 
bodied these recommendations in its own report and 
also stated that the treating temperature should not 
be less than 180 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The committee reported a very interesting set of 
charts on service tests of ties, which will be reviewed 
later, and recommended that this work be continued. 

On the grouping of timbers for antiseptic treatment 
the committee reported that a number of experiments 
were to be made along this line during the coming 
year, from which it was hoped a few general rules 
might be formulated. 

The methods of determining the absorption of creo- 
sote oil were discussed. Attention was called to the 
fact that the essential factor is penetration and not 
the number of gallons or pounds to be injected into 
a given number of cubic feet of wood, A 10-pound 
“treatment may be specified for a weod which is 60 
percent impenetrable heart, which would result in a 
25-pound absorption for the treatable portion. It is 
recommended that the specifications for treatment 


require the most complete penetration for each class or 
kind of timber, complete penetration for the hard- 
wood, and such penetration for the heart wood as 
may be practicable for that species, payment to be 
based on the amount of oil used, plus operating and 
other charges. On contract work it is recommended 
that treatment for ties, posts, cress-arms and other 
material of uniform size be specified in gallons, and 
in pounds per cubic foot for material. 

The committee recommended that the work for 1914 
include an investigation of water in creosote, the 
preparation of specifications for timber to be treated 
and report on a more satisfactory basis for determin- 
ing absorption and improved mechanical means for 
checking the amount of absorption. 

The special committee on grading of lumber, of 
which Dr. Hermann Von Schrenk was chairman, stated 
that no additional rules had been formulated during 
the year because of the fact that many of the rules, 
particularly those for hemlock and western timbers, 
were still in process of development. It is antici- 
pated that some of these rules will be in shape for 
presentation in another year. The committee re- 
ported progress in the adoption and wider use of the 
rules already printed in the manual of the association. 

The committee on ties made a very voluminous re- 
port devoted largely to the first subject, the effect of 
design of tie plates and spikes on durability of ties. 
This was accompanied by numerous photographs of 
track and of sections of ties through spike holes. 
Cross ribs on tie plates should not be over ;%-inch 
deep and the plate should not be less than 7 inches 
wide. Screw spikes prolong the life of ties and where 
cut spikes are used the boring of a hole before driving 
is very desirable. In the latter practice the diamond 
pointed spike is preferable. 

As to the efficiency of treated versus untreated 
ties, the committee tabulated results of ninety answers 
from members of the association, representing 230,000 
miles of railway, indicating that the average life of 
untreated ties is 7.78 years and average annual cost 
76.1 cents. The average life of treated ties is 13.85 
years and average annual cost $1.031. The average 
cost of removing an old tie and installing a new tie is 
about 23 cents. There is also an undetermined factor 
of cost of tie changing due to disturbance of ballast 
which. is in favor of the treated tie. The more uni- 
versal adoption of the practice of edging and boring 
spike holes in ties before treatnient will tend to 
further increase the life. 

Considerable information was presented regarding 
the use of ties other than wood. A sub-committee on 
stresses on cross-ties and determination of suitable 
sizes had been appointed but a report upon this sec- 
tion does not appear in the committee’s reports 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB BANQUET. | 


Good Fellowship, Music and Interesting Addresses Feature Second Annual Gathering—Personality in Salesmanship 


Good fellowship, music and interesting and instructive 
talks marked the second annual banquet of the Northern 
Illinois Lumbermen’s Club held in the East Room of the 
Hotel La Salle, Thursday evening, March 12, just as the 
last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was going to 
press. The hour of the banquet precluded the possibility 
of an extended report at that time and it is to be hoped 
that the strength and aggressiveness of this organization 
was not judged by the length of the story published last 
week. The 55 members and guests were entertained 
during the banquet by ‘‘AA’’ Cassidy, who sang, accom- 
panied at the piano by Miss Cunningham. 

E. 8. Todd, of White & Todd, Aurora, IIl., presided as 
toastmaster and introduced George W. Hotchkiss, of Chi- 
cago, secretary emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, as the first speaker. 
Mr. Hotchkiss was scheduled for ‘‘A Few Words of 
Wisdom,’’ but said he was not sure he had been prop- 
erly billed. He assured those present that it gave him 
great pleasure to see the measure of codperation among 
lumbermen so materially strengthened in recent years. 
He gave some reminiscences of early conditions in the 
lumber industry and said he felt grateful he was not 
forgotten by his early friends in the business. 

George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, followed Mr. Hotchkiss, speaking on ‘‘ Local Asso- 
ciations.’’ He prefaced his remarks by eulogizing Mr. 
Hotchkiss, saying he had found the latter a ‘‘ veritable 
walking encyclopedia.’’ Mr. Jones told of the benefits 
an association brings to its members. He said that 
association secretaries were paid to keep the members 
out of trouble and declared that anyone could get mem- 
bers into trouble but the main thing is to keep trouble 
away from them. He said he knew a certain association 
secretary of whom it was said he did not accomplish 
anything, and is no longer connected with the associa- 
tion which he was instrumental in building. Mr. Jones 
said that as a matter of fact, the man he spoke of kept 
his association out of trouble. 

The speaker championed the getting together of com- 
petitors where they might meet each other personally. 
He condemned the voluminous records kept by certain 
association secretaries and said that many rabid re- 
marks, which have no place in the records, were made 
at association meetings along with other conservative 
remarks. He pointed out that teachers get together to 
plan work, farmers’ institutes meet and discuss methods 
of doing business, physicians meet to discuss matters 
pertinent to their profession, anu he asked why it was 
not fully as plausible for lumbermen to get together 
and discuss their problems. He said it is unnecessary 
to put down in black and white everything that is said 
and done and by giving careful heed to the minutes of 
the meeting trouble with the Government might be 
obviated. 

Mr. Jones gave it as his belief that there should be an 
efficiency expert in each lumber association whose duty 
it would be to travel about in the territory covered 
by this association and instruct the lumbermen along 
efficiency lines. 

Speaking of mail order competition, Mr. Jones said 
that if those houses found it possible to get orders in 
country towns without. knowing their customers person- 
ally, it showed that they were more aggressive than the 
local dealer. He declared that if the retailer expected 
business he must use the same aggressive tactics em- 
ployed by the mail order houses. 

L. L. Barth, of Chicago, decried the laws being so 
framed that every man can not make an honest living. 
He declared there is not a bill of lumber sold in Chicago 
on which there is a profit made. Illustrating this state- 











ment he said he knew of a bill of lumber on which bids 
were asked in Chicago last week. One bid came in for 
$18,300, one for $18,100, another for $17,950 and the 
dealer who got the contract closed the deal for $14,500. 
He said from this it is evident there is a lack of co- 
operation among lumbermen. 

E. E. Tomlinson, of Chicago, manager of the Traffic 
department of the Illinois association told of the work- 
ing of this branch of the association’s service and its 
benefit to members. He asserted that traffic matters are 
a large factor in any business. The speaker said he was 
at one time in charge of the traffic end of a large meat 
packing business and he always had contended that a 
man who could not get a steak today because the shipment 
was delayed would not eat two steaks tomorrow, and 
he declared the same is relatively true of a carload of 
lumber. If a retailer loses a sale one day by reason of 
not having received a shipment of lumber he can hardly 
expect to make two sales when the lumber does arrive, 
to offset the previous loss of trade. He admitted that 
the meat and the lumber business are on different planes, 
but said the tracing of shipments is a factor to be con- 
sidered in the conduct of any business and he de- 
elared that a representative of hundreds of shippers 
ean get more satisfaction from the railroads than can 
one shipper individually. 

Ralph Herring, of Hinsdale, sang several solos, accom- 
panied at the piano by Bernard C. Bieter. Mr. Cassidy 
and Miss Cunningham also contributed to the entertain- 
ment between speeches. 

Following a solo by Mr. Herring, Harry L. Fogelman, 
who has been termed ‘‘Gatling Gun’’ Fogelman for his 
rapid-fire method of speaking, delivered an address on 
‘‘Personality in Salesmanship.’’ He held the close 
attention of the audience from start to finish and was 

generously applauded for the many truths he expounded. 

Mr. Fogelman asked who and what is the successful 
salesman. He said all persons are much alike, differ- 
ing only in the degree of development. ‘‘What is there 
to the salesman?’’ he asked. ‘‘ He is first body and then 
mind. You see the body, not the part that makes the 
sale. The mind knows, feels and wills.’’ He likened 
the development of the brain to the development of the 
muscles of the arms. He said a man’s brain is plastic, 
not plaster, and that age has nothing to do with the 
elasticity of a man’s nervous system. He admitted that 
there may be some measure of truth in the old adage, 
‘*You cannot teach an old dog new tricks,’’ but added 
that it does not apply to human beings. 

He declared that thinking does not begin in the head, 
but in the body, and said that one authority argues the 
plausibility that the body fibre strikes through to the 
brain. He put a great deal of pessimism in business at 
the door of poor health. He said he does not care what 
one’s ideals may be, if his body gives out there is 
nothing doing, as the one great factor in success is 
health. Mr. Fogelman urged the keeping of a healthy 
body in order to attain an ideal. He said that through 
a healthy body comes a clear mind and only the clear 
mind can develop the best business principles.. Through 
the development of mind one gains ability and this 
ability is what the business world is buying today. 

Mr. Fogelman sought to show those present how to 
increase the efficiency of every man. He said the busi- 
ness world is paying for the man who can think quickly 
and clearly, estimate accurately and imagine construc- 
tively. He said efficiency counted as well in writing 
advertisements and answering correspondence as it does 
in meeting a man face to face and trying to sell him 
goods. 

Granting that a man has ability and endurance, Mr. 
Fogelman said there are other things fully as essential. 
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He asserted that the jails are full of men as bright 
as Socrates and as strong as Hercules. Another doini- 
nant factor, he said, is emotive qualities. These, he de- 
clared, make for reliability and he gave it as his opinion 
that there was not a man present who was so reliable 
he could not grow more reliable. He said it was possible 
to grow to a degree that these qualities would stand 
by us in cases of emergency. He declared that the rea- 
son people are dishonest is because their mental muscle 
of honesty is shriveled. 

However, the speaker said, the man who has health, 
ability and reliability may still not be a success. All 
must have some measure of the willing quality. Many 
men have wishbone where they ought to have backboue 

Speaking of goods, Mr. Fogelman said every salesm:n 
must know his line from A to Z, and advocated { 
use of analysis in the study of goods. He said thie 
forester judges the tree by its roots, its branches, its 
bark, its rings, its color, form and proportions, and that 
a salesman must know the goods he is selling in the 
same way. He must also know his customer. He sai 
the salesman’s most dominant weapon in the selling game 
is to be able to step into a man’s office and tell ly 
looking at him which of the seven classifications lie 
belongs in. If he knows that his sale is three-fourths 
made. 

Mr. Fogelman then proceeded to outline the seven 
classifications of character reading and said it paid to 
study a man because the sale is made in the mind of the 
customer. In this mental process, he said, four steps 
will be made by the customer before he decides to 
separate from the money and take what the salesman 
wants to sell him. First of all there must be favorable 
attention; then the salesman must get his interest—say 
something that will prove to his profit; then there is 
desire, and finally action. At this point the speaker said 
he did not believe he had anyone in his audience to the 
point of action yet as he had seen none of them leaving 
the room. 

Mr. Fogelman asserted that outside of psychology there 
is nothing to business because the lumberman is not deal 
ing with lumber, but with the minds and hearts of men. 
All of these go to make up efficiency and efficiency is 
the ability to do the right thing at the right time in the 
right way by the right individual. Efficiency, he said, 
determines the personality of the institution, and that 
personality is determined by eight factors. Designating 
and defining these eight factors, Mr. Fogelman said: 

‘‘There is first, knowledge of yourself; second, know! 
edge of your business; third, knowledge of your 
competitor; fourth, knowledge of human nature; 
fifth, knowledge of the psychology of selling; sixth, 
efficiency of production; seventh, knowledge of the 
particular individual with whom you are going to deal; 
eighth, knowledge of general business conditions.’’ 

Mr. Fogelman told of having studied a customer for 
several weeks before ever going into his office. He said 
that before he interviewed his man he knew his social 
and religious affiliations; what time he arose in the 
morning and what time he retired at night, and that 
he entered into this man’s personal affairs just as far as 
possible and still save his face. He knew his politics, 
his hobbies—was able to meet him on a common ground 
as if he had known him for years—and when he finally 
called on the customer he closed a sale for $92,500 in 
two and a half hours. The speaker declared that selling 
is the power to persuade the prospective customer to 
think as the salesman thinks and not as the customer 
thinks. He said: 

‘‘Of course he thinks wrong about your proposition 
or you would not need to see him. You must get your 
man in harmony. with the truth and if you know a 
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wan should have your goods and he does not agree with 
you, he has come to a hesitating, or false, or illogical, 
or prejudiced judgment. As to a knowledge of business 
conditions, when a customer hesitates to close a sale 
jecause of a lack of faith in the future, the salesman 
should have such a general knowledge of affairs that 
je can combat this fear of a general depression and by 
having a thorough knowledge of minerals, cotton and 
erain he will be able to show the prospective customer 
conclusively that these leaders in business are a criterion 
by which other business may be judged.’’ 

“Mr. Fogelman said that confidence is the basis of all 
juman relationship. It brings influence, influence brings 
business and business brings success, while success is 
the attainment of the practicable ideal. The salesman 
whose ideal is to sell $10,000 worth of goods in a given 


time is not successful if he sells only $9,000. The suc- 
cessful man, he said, must have wealth, money, honor, and 
power of adaptability. : 

Following Mr. Fogelman’s address, Secretary C. L. 
Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill., read his annual report, 
which showed a balance on hand of $387.17. 

The election of officers for the coming year followed 
the secretary’s report. They are: 

President—E. §8. Todd, Aurora. 

Vice president—C. C. Collins, Oak Park. 

Directors—E. R. Daley, Joliet; Horace Zollin, Melrose 


Park; C. W. Guild, Wheaton; C. B. Moore, Aurora; C. W. 
Downey, Chicago. 


This concluded the meeting and adjournment was taken 
at 11 o’clock. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 








LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF SEATTLE (INC.). 


SEATTLE, WasH., Mareh 14.—Application has been 
made for the incorporation of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Seattle (Ine.) by L. R. Fifer, Fred A. Wick, John Me- 
Masters, F. D. Becker, H. 8. Stine, Fred. A. England, 
c. k. Roy, L, L. Hillman and others. More than forty 
lumbermen have pledged membership, and the movement 
s meeting with favor generally. As soon as the incorpo- 
ration papers will have been received officers will be 
elected and arrangements made for suitable quarters. 
The scope of the club will be State-wide, with a prob- 
able membership fee in Seattle of $10 and nominal dues 
and no membership fee for others. It is the intention to 
make it a headquarters for resident and visiting lumber- 
nen that will enable them to meet in an organization of 
lumbermen exclusively, and which can arrange for the 
proper entertainment of noted visitors. 





NASHVILLE COMMERCIAL CLUB’S NEW HEAD. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 16.—A signal honor has 
heen conferred upon Arthur B. Ransom, president of 
the John B. Ransom Lumber Company, and one of 
the most widely known lumbermen in the South, who 
was selected to head the Commercial Club, of this city, 
without a dissenting vote at the annual election of 
ofiicers. The Commercial Club sometime ago was con- 
solidated with the Nashville Board of Trade, giving the 
combined organizations a membership of approximately 
2,000, An extremely bitter fight was waged between 
the members of the two associations to preserve their 
identity in the selection of the officials. 

In outlining his policy as president of the Commercial 
Club, which since its organization two years ago has 
been the livest commercial organization in Nashville, 
Mr. Ransom pledged every minute of time he could 
spare from the exacting duties devolving upon him as 
head of the John B, Ransom Lumber Company. 





HOUSTON CLUB’S ANNUAL. 


HloustoN, TEX., March 16.—The annual meeting of 
the Houston Lumbermen’s Club will be held April 7. 
This decision was reached last week at a meeting of the 
hoard of directors. The meeting will be in the form of 
a smoker and luncheon in the evening and all members 
will be invited to attend. The club has had a remark- 
ably suecessful year. The roster shows nearly 350 mem- 
hers and an active campaign for membership is now 
under way to increase this number by the time of the 
annual meeting. 

The board of directors has appointed Chester Marston, 
ht. LL, Moore and Harry Dean as a nominating commit- 
tee to arrange a new slate of officers. This committee 
has also been given charge of the arrangements for the 
luncheon and smoker. 

The club has just started its second pocket billiard 
tournament, the first one having been a great success. 
The last contest had an exciting finish, the last game 
being played on Saturday, March 7, between R. O. 
aires, of the Kirby Lumber Company, and Harry G. 
Cern, of the Thompson-Tucker Lumber Company. By 
winning this game Mr. Faires became the possessor of a 
handsome cue. 

The second tournament, which is to be played at 
stated intervals, will have as a prize a handsome cup 
donated by a jewelry company of this city. The win- 
ner of the tournament as well as of all succeeding tour- 
naments will have his name inscribed on the cup. 





TORONTO LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ORGANIZED. 


Toronto, OnT., March 16.—A meeting of the lum- 
bermen of Toronto representing all branches of the 
trade was held on March 13 at the Queen’s Hotel for 
the purpose of discussing the advisability of organizing 
a lumbermen’s club. Among the twenty-five lumbermen 
present were the following: 

_W. J. McBeth, L. F. Strickland, Canada Lumber Com- 
pany; W. J. Loyering, Ross A. Rastall, R. A. Rastall & 
Co. ; Horace Boultbee, Toronto; Thomas Gray, Crescent 
Lumber Company; R. B. Elgie, Elgie & Jarvis Lumber Com- 
pany ; Ww. Boake, Boake Manufacturing Company; George 
Hager, S. A. Hager & Son; J. G. Cane, James G. Cane & 
Co. ; A. EB. Eckhardt, R. Laidlaw Lumber Company; James 
Lauder, Spears & Lauder; George Donovan, Long Lumber 
Company ; J. Chelew, Chelew Lumber Company; Hugh A. 
Rose, Canadian Western Lumber Company; J. A. Detweiler. 


Horace Boultbee presided at the meeting, stating 
that many members of the trade had suggested the 
necessity and desirability of forming a lumbermen’s 
club, thus affording a means of bringing members of 
the trade closer together and making them better 





acquainted. He referred to the success attending the 
lumbermen’s clubs in various American cities and 
thought the time ripe for such an organization in 
Toronto. 

L. F. Strickland, Thomas Gray, W. J. Lovering, R. B. 
Elgie, W. Boake, W. J. MacBeth and George Hager. 
all offered plans and suggestions, some favoring a 
luncheon on one day of each week, others favoring be- 
ginning in a small way with modest club rooms, and 
others telling of visits made to lumbermen’s clubs in 
American cities and the manner in which they were 
conducted. 

After a lengthy informal discussion, W. J. MacBeth 
moved that those present organize provisionally as the 
Toronto Lumbermen’s Club and that a membership 
list be taken immediately, which motion prevailed. 

On motion of W. J. Lovering, unanimously carried, 
W. J. MacBeth, J. G. Cane, A. E. Eckhardt, W. Boake, 
Horace Boultbee and Ross A. Rastall were appointed 
provisional directors. The directors were instructed to 
make a thorough canvass of the trade of Toronto for 
membership in the new club and also to secure a meet- 
ing place and arrange for lunches to be served. 

The membership fee was fixed at $10 and Horace 
Boultbee was chosen as provisional secretary. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 18.—The Nashville Lum- 
bermen’s Club held its regular weekly meeting Tuesday 
at the Commercial Club. Luncheon preceded the busi- 
ness session. It was the first appearance of Henderson 
Baker in the president’s chair. The gathering was one 
of the most enthusiastic and pleasant the club has had 
in some time. 

President Baker laid stress on the necessity of all 
lumbermen who could possibly be present to attend the 
hearing on the reciprocal switching case, which will 
be heard March 25 in Nashville at the customhouse 
before Commissioner Meyer. The president again urged 
all lumbermen who had not already done so to prepare 
their grievances, that they might be given a hearing 
before the commissioner. 

Secretary Cecil Ewing reported that he had not been 
able to secure much encouraging information from D. 
M. Goodwyn, general freight agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad, relative to the proposed issuance of 
new tariffs offering relief in the milling in transit of 
logs, whereby lumbermen hope to be able to substitute 
‘*hardwoods in’’ for ‘‘hardwoods out.’’ 

President Baker announced the following standing 
committees to serve for the ensuing term: 

Transportation—A. B. Ransom, chairman, of J. B. Ran- 
som & Co.; T. A. Washington, of Hunt, Washington & 
Smith; and Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co. 

Arbitration—C. M. Morford, chairman, of the Morford 
Lumber Company; J. H. Baird; and C. E. Hunt, of Hunt, 
Washington & Smith. 

Entertainment—Willis Farris, chairman, of the Farris 
Hardwood Company; Olin White, of J. B. Ransom & Co.; 
and Harry A. Batchelor, of the Tennessee Oak Flooring 
Company. 

Market Conditions—Morford Whitson, chairman, of the 
Morford Lumber Company: E. M. Underhill, of Wister, 
Underhill & Nixon; and Alfred C. Farris, of the Farris 
Hardwood Company. ; 

Membership—M. R. Silber, chairman, of the Silber Lum- 
ber Company; 'T. B. Johnson, of the Tennessee Hardwood 
Lumber Company; and A. N. Trice, of the Dunlap Lum- 
ber Company. 

Credits and Claims—P. J. Loevenhardt, chairman, of 
the Loevenhardt Lumber Company; R. L. Briggs, of H. A. 
McCowen & Co.; and P. C. Curtis, of the J. Gibson 
MclI'vain Company. 

Resolutions—T. R. Lesuer, chairman, of J. B. Ransom 
& Co.; T. H. Dunlap, of the Dunlap Lumber Company; 
and H. L. Alford, of J. W. Alford & Co. 


A resolution was adopted extending condolence and 
sympathy to the family of Hamilton Love, who is ill. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE ELECTION. 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 18.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change at its regular meeting last Saturday elected 
officers for the coming year as follows: President, 
A, W. Kreinheder; vice president, W. P. Betts; secre- 
tary and treasurer, John 8. Tyler. The following direc- 
tors were also elected: A. W. Kreinheder, John Me- 
Leod, John S. Tyler, Henry I. George, Elmer J. Sturm, 
Hugh McLean, W. A. Perrin, E. A. Davenport, C. Ash- 
ton MeNeil, W. P. Betts and G. H. H. Hills. 

Commission government for this city has been upper- 
most in public thought during the last week and last 
Friday and Saturday hearings were given by the mayor 
on the proposed new charter for this city. Both days 
were fully. taken up with a discussion of the subject, 
the last day being given to the arguments in favor of 
the new-charter. Among the speakers taking part were: 








A. J. Elias and Knowlton Mixer, who argued for the 
new measure, which has already passed the legislature. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at its last meeting 
took up the charter question and named a committee of 
three to urge the mayor to take favorable action in 
approving the bill. The members named were Knowlton 
Mixer, M. 8. Burns and H. I. George. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 13.—The regular monthily 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange was held in the 
Exchange rooms yesterday, the meeting being called to 
order at 1:45 p.m., by President Benjamin Stoker. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., of the railroad and transporta- 
tion committee reported that there had heen no activity 
until the announcement of the charge of $2 per car for 
placing cars on private sidings had been proposed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that a meet- 
ing had been held to protest it, and that eight members 
of the Exchange were then in Washington, attending 
the hearing and protesting the proposed charge. 

The president announced that the directors, at their 
meeting, had elected the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
and F. W. Aszmann to membership. ; 

Thomas B. Hammer gave a general report on the 
progress of the different waterways undertakings, and 
President Stoker, as delegate, made a very enthusiastic 
report on the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which had been held at 
Washington. Many of the speeches were so good that 
the Exchange directors had purchased complete reports 
of the meeting for each member, which are to be sent 
them soon, and their careful attention was asked. 

The subject of the meeting was ‘‘How Can. the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Philadelphia Most 
Benefit the Lumber Trade of Philadelphia and Vicin- 
ity?’’ and the first speaker was Thomas B. Hammer, 
speaking from the standpoint of a wholesaler. He said 
that there were two distinct phases of the work of the 
Exchange, business and social. The business part was 
largely done in committees, and only discussed on the 
floor. It was good in getting the men in the trade to 
mix and understand each other, and learn from each 
other. The only concrete suggestion he had to make 
on the business side was that possibly there might be 
a credited representative to keep in touch with legislative 
affairs and present the lumbermen’s view to the law 
makers, whether municipal, State or national. The 
social side, he said, had always been good, and. cited 
instances where competitors each thought the other was 
a discredit to the trade until they got to really know 
each other through the Exchange. He wanted to see the 
social side continued, with entertainments and lectures, 
and gave unstinted praise to the present administration. 

Charles M. Chestnut, of the Yellow Pine Company, of 
Philadelphia, spoke next, representing the retailers, and 
his main suggestion was that the Exchange should have 
a department of instruction in grading, for many men 
were undertaking to sell on grades when they really 
did not know just what.the grades were. The members 
who were thoroughly trained could in turn educate their 
men, leading to a great uniformity of grades and fairer 
competition. He said the Exchange should be a clear- 
ing house of all kinds of information that would be of 
value to the lumbermen, and he, too, paid tribute to 
the present executive and his assistants. 

The sash and door and millmen were represented by 
Samuel Roberts, of the Grater-Bodey Company, of 
Norristown, who said that he thought the best thing 
the Exchange could do would be to act on the sugges- 
tion made earlier in the meeting by Horace A. Reeves, 
jr., that it was time something was done to stop the 
kind of legislation that was against success and was 
causing a lull in business. He claimed that the business 
men are the foundation of both community and country 
success, and if they are to be intimidated, or persecuted 
because they make money, the outlook is not good. 

William C. MacBride, of the Haney-White Company, 
quoted from a speaker at the recent National Whole- 
salers’ meeting that it was time to stop the legislation, 
that is embarrassing business, and that the best way to 
do it was for the business men to give service in the 
political arena instead of leaving it to incompetents who 
know nothing of business. Business men must learn that 
their own success depends largely on the service they are, 
willing to give to each other, to their friends, to their 
associations, and to their communities. 

Frederick S. Underhill said that there surely has been 
too much agitation against the merchants, and that it 
has been largely by magazines which could not exist 
one year without the same merchants. He condemned 
the recommendations of Mr. Brandeis .as impractical, and 
said that the lumbermen of. Philadelphia alone could tie 
up the roads running into this city by refusing to pay 
the ‘‘spotting’’ charge for a few days, and allowing 
the cars to fill the yards and accumulate on the lines. 

He said there was only one efficient way to accomplish 
the checking of anti-success legislation, and that was 
through the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
a body that was well organized and which deserved and 
received recognition from Congress. The fact that it 
is composed of the most representative men and firms in 
all branches of business kept any legislation they wanted 
from being ‘‘class’’ legislation, and he said the best 
way to help was for the firms individually to become 
members. ‘ 

Ralph Souder, of Hallowell & Souder, was suffering 
from a bad cold, so he asked W. C. MacBride to read an 
editorial from the Public Ledger, entitled ‘‘The Mad 
Push to Throttle Enterprise or Success.’’ This was 
done, and met with so much favor that a resolution was 
offered commending it. The proposition had too much 
of a political flavor, however, and it was voted down, 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 








RED CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION REORGANIZATION. 

SEATYLE, WASH., March 13.—At a meeting of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association held in the 
offices of the association here today additional stock was 
subscribed and a reorganization of the association as- 
sured. The resignation of Manager F. A. Traill which 
was handed in last January was accepted today but the 
name of his successor has not been made public. In 
the future Mr. Traill will devote all of his time to the 
interests of the Shepard-Traill Company, with which 
he has been connected six or seven years. Officers of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, which 
were elected last January, are: 

President—F. C. Wilcox, Aberdeen. 

Vice president—E. E. Case, Raymond, Wash 

Secretary—D. A. Ford, Snohomish, Wash. 

During the next few weeks the officers will hold meet- 
ings in different shingle manufacturing districts where 
they can call together all shingle manufacturers and out- 
line to them the policy of the association and probably 
accept further subscriptions to stock in the corporation. 
The additional capital and reorganization of the asso- 
ciation will enable it to expand and become even a 
stronger factor in the trade. 





SECRETARY APPOINTED. 

Dayton, On10, March 16.—The announcement is made 
by S. S. King, president of the Ohio Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the selection of W. Auston 
Phelps, of this city, as secretary of the association. 
Headquarters of the association have been moved to 
Dayton and will oceupy a suite of rooms in the Fourth 
Street Arcade in connection with the Dayton Builders’ 
Exchange. Robert J. Fulton has been named assistant 
secretary of both the Ohio association and the Dayton 
Builders’ Exchange. 





> 


ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS MOVED. 

The offices of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, as ordered at the recent annual meeting, 
have been moved from Calgary, Alberta, to Nelson, B. 
C., to which point Seeretary A. E, Frank requests that 
all communications in future be sent. The change in 
location of the offices of the association was made in 
order to permit the organization to keep in closer touch 
with the members and to be of greater benefit to them. 





WEST VIRGINIA FIRE PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 


ELKIns, W. Va., March 18.—The second meeting of 
the West Virginia Fire Protective Association was held 
here last week and organization partly perfected. <A 
board of directors was chosen, consisting of the foilow- 
ing members: H. W. Armstrong, of Richwood; 8. E. 
Slaymaker, of New York; Merritt Wilson, of Wildell; 
S. A. Kendall, of Pittsburgh, and J. A. Armstrong, of 
Horton. 

Election of officers was deferred until a later meeting 
in order to give the membership committee an oppor- 
tunity to enroll additional members. 

Talks were made at the meeting held last week by 
George B. Thompson, general manager of operations 
of the Babeock Lumber Company at Davis; H. E. Weber, 
of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company; M. M. 
Brown, of Brown & Brown; R. Chaffey, and others. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
April 1. Steps have already been taken by the State 
fire warden for the establishment of lookout stations 
in a number of counties. . 





WESTERN QUEBEC FOREST PROTECTIVE AS- 


SOCIATION FORMED. 

OTTawa, ONT., March 19.—As a result of a meeting 
of owners and representatives of a number of the leading 
lumber concerns in eastern Canada, held in the Chateau 
Laurier here last week, it was decided that the West 


Quebec Forest Protective Association be formed. Two 
years ago a similar association was formed in St. 


Maurice, Que., and the reports of the work it has accom- 
plished during its existence have been so gratifying 
that many firms in this city, including the Gilmour- 
Hughson Company, J. R. Booth, the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany and many others, are desirious of forming one in 
this district. §. L. DeCarteret, vice president of the 
St. Maurice association, was present at the meeting and 
told the lumbermen that during the last year through 
the association’s efforts 306 forest fires were extin- 
guished. One of the delegates present said his firm had 
lost almost $250,000 through fires last year. Senator 
Edwards, president of the W. C. Edwards Company, 
presided. 





SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 
ACTIVE. 

Kansas City, Mc., March 17.—J. R. Moorehead, the 
new secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, already is taking active steps in the matter of 
promoting new local organizations of retailers. This 
week he is at Wichita, Kan., to meet with the lumber- 
men there and interest them in the formation of asso- 
ciations and in pushing the work of the organizations. 
Wichita is a headquarters for lineyard men in Southern 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma and is the natural place 
to start such a work. Although Missouri has several 
prosperous associations of retailers Kansas has practi- 


cally nothing along that line and Mr. Moorehead pur- 
poses to see that it does have some very soon. 

The work of starting new associations is just the sort 
of thing that Secretary Moorehead enjoys most of any- 


thing. He has had wide experience along that line as 
secretary of the National Federation of Retail Mer- 


chants and also he has for years taken a lively interest 
in association work in Missouri, so he knows the game 
from start to finish. 


STATE SEEKS INJUNCTION IN ASSOCIATION 
‘*TRUST’’ CASE. ; 

DENVER, CoLo., March 16.—The case of the State 
against the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the Northern Colorado Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and twenty-nine defendant lumber companies, 
which was originally started in July, 1912, was called 
before Judge N. F. Graham in the District Court at 
Greeley, Monday morning. Between thirty and forty 
witnesses have been summoned in the case. 

The complaint filed by District Attorney Carlson is in 
reality an application for a temporary injunction against 
the lumber associations above named and the defendant 
companies, which the State asks to be made permanent. 
It is charged that the defendants have for five years 
prior to July, 1912, maintained a combination in re- 
straint of trade. The following are named as defend- 
ants: 

The Colorado 





; & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Northern Colorado Lumber Dealers’ Association, Gilcrest- 
Russell Lumber Company, Forest Lumber Company, Fair- 
bairn Lumber & Mercantile Company, Peter Mintener Lum- 
ber Company, Ernest Grill Lumber Company, McAllister 
Lumber & Supply Company, McCue Lumber Company, McPhee 
& McGinnity Lumber Company, Fleming Bros.’ Lumber Com- 
pany, Halleck & Howard Lumber Company, Hallack Lumber 
& Supply Company, Sayre-Newton Lumber Company, B. F. 
Salzer Lumber Company; W. H. Esworthy Lumber Company, 
Fort Collins Lumber Company, Clayton Lumber Company, 
William Mayher Lumber Company, Neill Lumber Company, 
Kersey Lumber Company, Long's Peak Lumber Company, 
D. C. Donovan Lumber Company, Briggs-Campbell Lumber 
Company, Cunningham Lumber & Supply Company, Loveland 
Lumber & Investment Company, Pierce Supply Company, 
Clayton F. Tidball doing business under the name of the 
Yidball Lumber Company, and Osterhout & Charles. 

Six of the above-named firms are Denver concerns, 
and the remainder are located in northern Colorado and 
southern Wyoming. 

Two legal skirmishes have already taken place, and it 
was thought that the case would not be called again. 
It will now have a final hearing on its merits. Both 
sides are well represented by an imposing array of legal 
talent. When the case was called attorneys for the 
defense argued for a change of venue, but this was 
denied. The defense also entered a general denial of 
the existence of any ‘‘trust’’ or combination in re- 
straint of trade. 

In his opening statement District Attorney Carlson 
confined his remarks to the charges as set forth in the 
complaint. He maintained that the alleged combina- 
tion was in existence for five years prior to July, 1912, 
and that while ostensibly conducting separate business 
relations, maintaining separate yards and using different 
names, the defendants maintained fixed prices under an 
iron-clad agreement. He maintains that the ‘‘trust’’ 
has divided the territory and endeavored to prevent 
sales by wholesalers to independent concerns. He also 
charges that 90 percent of the dealers in Colorado are 
members of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and that free and open competition is pre- 
vented by the alleged combination. 

It is charged that there is an arrangement by which 
all secret agreements are upheld, and that in case of 
price cutting the offender is practically boycotted. 

J. L. Bartlett, a former Greeley lumber dealer, was 
the first witness called by the prosecution. He identified 
letters and papers from his office files, which were of- 
fered as exhibits to prove the existence of a pool agree- 
ment under which all lumber business in that place was 
pro rated according to pre-arranged understanding or 
agreement. 


TIMBER PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS ELECT. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 14.—Three timber protective 
associations—the Potlatch, Clearwater and Coeur 
d’Alene—held elections in this city last week. The Pot- 
latch Timber Protective Association named A. W. Laird, 
president; G. A. Day, vice president; W. D. Humiston, 
secretary and treasurer. The directors chosen are: A. 
W. Laird, George A. Day, C. B. Sanderson, G. A. Rube- 
dew and T. J. Humbird. The association patrolled 
594,000 acres during 1913. Only 13,000 feet of timber 
was destroyed by fires. The Clearwater Timber Pro- 
tective Association elected the following officers: G. A. 
Day, president; R. M. Hart, vice president; Ben Bush, 
secretary and treasurer. The Coeur d’Alene Association 
has chosen the following: C. M. Crego, president; 
George A. Day, vice president; F. J. Davies, secretary 
and treasurer. The directors are: G. A. Day, R. M. 
Hart, J. P. McGoldrick, A. L. Flewelling and C. M. 
Crego. 

The annual election of officers of the Pende D’Oreille 
Timber Protective Association was also held in Spokane 
last week. With two exceptions, the officers of last 
year were reélected. The officers are B. H. Hornby, 
president, Dover, Ida.; George A. Day, State Land 
commissioner, vice president; John A. Humbird, Sand- 
point, Ida., secretary-treasurer; H. C. Culver, Sandpoint 
Lumber & Coal Company, A. C. White, A. C. White 
Lumber Company, George A. Day, B. H. Hornby, B. 
L. Willis, Fidelity Lumber Company, G. F. Hagenbach, 
Panhandle Lumber Company, and John A. Humbird, 
directors, 








INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ACTION. 


The first forestry law Virginia has ever had wis 
passed in its assembly Friday, March 13, through t}\. 
efforts of the American Forestry Association. Ti 
bill passed the Virginia senate unanimously and t)\. 
house by a vote of 86 to 3, and will be signed } 
Governor Stuart, who heartily indorsed it. 

The American Forestry Association sent a number «/' 
representatives into the State to enlighten the peop!. 
regarding the State’s need of a forestry Jaw in viev 
of the fact that Virginia’s forest products are valui! 
at $30,000,000 a year and that the forest fire loss. . 
have averaged $350,000 a year. The newspapers we 
induced to take up the agitation and a quick growi 
of sentiment throughout the State in favor of th: 
proposed law followed. Senator R. D. Blackburn Smit); 
headed the fight in the senate and 8S. B. Detweik 
an expert forester and the representative of the Ame 
ican Forestry Association, together with J. Girv: 
Peters, of the Forest Service, made addresses favorii 
the bill before the senate and house committees. Man 
prominent citizens of the State added their request 
for the passage of the bill and it finally was passe 
on the last day of the ‘session. 

The bill places control of the State’s forestry wor': 
with the State Geological Commission, which is en 
powered to engage a State forester. He will hay 
charge of the State lands and will also advise privat 
owners of the best means of properly caring for thei: 
timber lands. The forester is to be located at th 
University of Virginia, which is to supply the funds 
for his work until the next meeting of the assembl: 
of Virginia, in 1916. 





LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
ORLEANS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., March 16.—The annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of New Orleans wa 
held Thursday night, March 12, at the DeSoto hotel, 
and officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows 

President—Lucas E. Moore. 

First vice president—-Tudor B. Carre. 

Second vice president—Frank B. O'Leary. 

Committee chairmen—Export, P. Janovich; transporta 
tion, W. P. Young: arbitration. S. M. Saunders; law an: 
insurance, H. B. Turner; statistics and publicity, F. J 


Foxley; membership, P. H. Hogan; entertainment, Ma» 
Lowy. 
Because of a recommendation of the welfare com 


mittee that the secretary be made an appointive office 
by means of a constitutional amendment, a motion pre 
vailed that the selection of a secretary-treasurer be post- 
poned, with the understanding that L. Palmer, who has 
served as secretary-treasurer for several years, continue 
in that capacity for the present. 

Other than the election of officers, the principal busi- 
ness of the evening was the presentation and discussion 
of the special welfare committee’s report, which, in the 
absence of Chairman T. B. Carre, was submitted by 
Shelby Saunders. 

The committee recommended that in future the 
monthly meetings be held at noon, with a 50-cent lunch 
in connection, with the object of consuming as little 
time as possible with the lunch and giving more to the 
business in hand; that, inasmuch as the membership 
was general, covering all lines of the lumber trade, mat 
ters of particular interest to only one branch be in 
future referred to the respective committees for atten- 
tion; that discussions in the general meeting cover only 
matters of general interest and that each talk on any 
subject be limited in time, in order to give all who 
desired an opportunity to be heard; that at stated 
periods a night dinner, or more elaborate entertainment, 
be held, at the discretion of the executive committee; 
that a permanent secretary be secured to give one-half 
his time to the association for the purpose of handling 
its business details, this secretary to be appointed by 
the executive committee and receive a salary of $50 or 
$75 per month. 

Other recommendations of the committee were that 
forwarding agents or freight brokers be admitted to 
membership, because of their close affiliation with the 
lumber trade, and that the offer of S. Levy of three 
rooms in the Gonchaux Building for the use of the asso- 
ciation without cost until October 1 be accepted with 
thanks. 

The committee recommended the appointment of the 
following standing committees: Domestic, export, en- 
tertainment, membership, Jaw and insurance, transpor- 
tation, arbitration, statistics and publicity. Concluding 
the report, the committee said: 

After endeavoring to consider the question of our asso- 
ciation from every viewpoint, we are more convinced than 
ever of the need of an association of this kind in our city. 
and we believe that the recommendations that we have 
made will help to make our association more popular, 
and of more benefit than we have been able to derive 
from it heretofore. By making this general meeting al- 
ways interesting, by short talks on the lumber business, 
or other topics, and by having a permanent secretary. 
into whose hands can be put all the detail work connected 
with the various departments, or committees, we will 
not only have a very pleasant and profitable time at the 
regular monthly luncheon, but between these periods 
very profitable information on our desks, through these 
committees or departments. 

The committee report was discussed at some length 
by President Lucas E. Moore, Frank N. Snell, F. B. 
O’Leary, P. Janovich and others, and final action on it 
was deferred until next meeting. 

G. H. A. Thomas then made an interesting talk to the 
association in behalf of the Contractors and Dealers’ 
Exchange. 





ONLY one wood, Spanish cedar (Cedrela odorata), is 
commonly used for cigar boxes. Sometimes a cheaper 
wood may form the basis of the box, with paper-thin 
veneers of the tropical cedar over it. 
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CONSERVATION OF WOOD BY-PRODUCTS 





Seven Years’ Observation of Superheated Steam Ex- 
periments in Wood Distillation. 





SPOKANE, WASH., March 14.—A specially called meeting 
is held recently of a number of lumbermen of the district 

d members of the Chamber of Commerce to hear re- 

rts regarding conservation of wood by-products. 

Kk. I. Cartier van Dissel, president of the Phoenix 

imber Company, was chairman of the meeting. Among 
ose present were: Dr, C. H. Shattuck, professor of 
restry at the University of Idaho; Dr. E. C. Dunk, 
‘iovernment chemical engineer; J. P. McGoldrick, presi- 
lent of the MeGoldrick Lumber Company; B. F. Willis, 
meral manager of the Fidelity Lumber Company; 
(harles Hebberd, former president of the Chamber of 
‘ommerce; Gordon C, Corbaley, general manager of the 
‘hamber of Commerce; A. W. Cooper, secretary of the 
\Vestern Pine Manufacturers’ Association; and 8S. B. 
anderson, of the Milwaukee Land Company. 

ii. B. Spear, a civil and mechanical engineer, who 

s been working on the matter of wood distillation by 

perheated steam for seven years, gave his observations 

the subject. 

Mr. Spear in his remarks stated that dead and down 
‘imber is suitable for turpentine extraction but live or 
green wood is not, largely because of the moisture con- 
tents afd also because of the bark. Stumps are a valua- 

product and a new stump machine, which he de- 
scribed, has brought down the average cost per acre of 
removing stumps to $23.15 on a tested 200-acre tract. 
(his device is built much like a steam shovel and has 
vo fulerums. One of high strength, low speed, is used 
ior breaking the roots and the other, low strength and 
igh speed, suffices for extracting the stump after it has 
teen loosened by the first operation. 

Upon the 200-acre tract were found four stumps too 
ige for pulling by this device. In each of these were 
hored a vertical and a horizontal hole meeting in the 
enter of the stump. <A lump of phosphorus about the 
size of a marble was dropped down the verticle hole and 
the addition of a little water starts combustion. A 
teel hood is put over the stump with a pipe running to 
. condenser and by this method the stump is consumed 

about eight hours and the distillation products are 
-aved in the condenser. 

The equipment of a steam process plant should not 
cost over $500 for each cord of capacity. The solvent 
process complete would cost approximately $2,200 a 
cord. A destructive distillation plant costs about $1,700 
a cord, 

The speaker laid emphasis on the manufacture of 
wood turpentine, as its manufacture from stumps utilizes 
an absolutely waste product and at the same time dove- 
tails with the necessary process of clearing cut-over 
lands in order to fit them for agriculture. The abnor- 
mally high prices of naval stores in the past led to the 
establishment of various operations that could not pay 
when prices became more normal and led also to many 
financial exploitations wherein fabulous profits were 
claimed in the prospectus. 

The speaker then described the different processes. 
In the steam process the wood is reduced to chips by 
« ‘*hog,’’ and these are placed in a steam cylinder, 
isually holding about a cord. They are subjected to 
live steam under pressure which may vary from 5 to 20 
pounds with little difference in results. 

In the solvent process the wood, after having been dis- 
tilled by steam, as above described, was treated with 
carbon bisulphide in order to dissolve and recover the 
rosin, However, too great a loss of the solvent remained 
in the wood and an improvement consisted in adding to 
the digester, during steam distillation, a low grade of 
gasoline, which process extracted turpentine, pine oil 
und rosin in a single operation. There is, however, a 
loss of gasoline varying from 10 to 25 gallons per cord. 
Che chips, after being treated by these processes, would 
he available for paper pulp manufacture, but in order 
to permit this the operation would have to be upon a 
very large scale. 

There is an alkali process, protected by patents, 
through which the rosins in a wood are saponified by 
sodium hydroxide and the chips are then digested for 
paper pulp, the sodium resinate being recovered from 
the spent liquor. This also requires operation upon 
« large seale in order to be commercially practicable, 
although it is theoretically sound. There is no process 
of the sort in actual operation at this time. 

In another process a circulation of melted resin is ob- 
tained in the retort and through the pipes of an adja- 
cent boiler or heater. This resin bath vaporizes the 
chemicals of the wood and the vapors are drawn off and 
listilled. The treated wood is then subjected to an 
ordinary process of destructive distillation. 

The ordinary destructive distillation process is simpler 
than any of the other processes and thus far yields more 
in volume of product. In hardwood distillation the proc; 
ess 1S a single one but on resinous woods it is often de- 
sirable to extract resinous distillates at low temperature 
and then convey the wood to another retort where de- 
structive distillation of the wood itself is completed. 

"he speaker submitted the following tables of results: 


Gross Value of Output Per Cord of 
Yellow Pine Stumps. 





tefined turps, 27 gallons at 60 cents...............$16.20 
Refined pine oil, 9 gallons at 30 cents. 2.70 
Refined light oil, 12 gallons at 10 cents 1.20 
Heavy Ou; TOS: gallons Ot 10 COmth, ... 6 5 kok cee ee 10.80 
Pitch, 241.8 pounds: at 1% centS...........00000% 3.63 
Wood pulp, 30 bushels at 8 cents.............0005 


Acid unrefined, 84.8 gallons—value low 


(iuminating gas, value unknown—12,000 cubic feet.. 
Wood alcohol, 6 galionas......%. a 


$36.93 


Gross Value of Output Per Cord of 
Tamarack Stumps. 





Refined turps, 3.15 gallons at GO cents.............$ 1.89 
Refined light oil, 2.15 gallops at 10 cents........... .21 
py Ag ee Ee ee ne ne ee 
Heavy oil, 28.74 gallons at 10 cents............... 2.87 
Acid (high percent of acid), 224.6 gallons, about 5 
MUNIN Sh Ges Org ANT 412% ong area ns 6%: ate cs Ol ape Masel 11.23 
Pitch, 8.9 pounds at 1% cent 13 
Wood pulp, 88 bushels at 8 cents 7.00 


Illuminating gas (yield and grade both high), 16,000 
cubic feet 


a I 3 aT 





Red Fir Wood Average of Ten Runs, 


Refined turps, 15.5 gallons at 60 cents.............$ 9.80 
Refined pine oil, 4.7 gallons at 20 cents............ 1.41 
Heavy oil, 18 gallons at 10 cents.............ce00. 1.80 
Bete, BETS GRUOMs BE GS CORES... 6 ccc ccc ccnceve 6.89 
Charcoal, 75 Dushele at 8 Cents... soc ccccccccces 6.00 


Illuminating gas (yield and grade both high), 16,000 
NNER ies oat te aos 8b a ke baie K aa & a siwee Aa we ere-w< 
POU SOU, CC I a ile oie es Cee OAC OC sd ee ORS 


LUMBERMEN’S INDEMNITY EXCHANGE HOLDS 
ANNUAL. 

SEATTLE, WASH., ‘March 13.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange of this city was 
held in its offices in the White Building today. The 
exchange is a sawmill interinsurance company oper- 
ated by the principal lumber manufacturers of the Pa- 
cifie coast. The exchange is in a prosperous condition 
and as evidence of the satisfaction with their conduct 
of affairs officers and truStees were reélected as follows: 








lresident—F. G. Griggs. 

Treasurer—C,. C. Bronson. 

Manager—James H. DeVeuve. 

Trustees—E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany; W. H. Boner, Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company; B. L. 
Willis, Fidelity Lumber Company; Ira B. Bennett, Fresno 
lume & Lumber Company; J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills; Clark W. Thompson, Wind River Lumber 
Company; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Company ; 
«. C. Bronson, Day Lumber Company; George H. Emerson, 
Northwestern Lumber Company; Edgar H. Bucklin, Small 
& Bucklin Lumber Company, Ltd.; J. E. Bratnober, Allen 
& Nelson Miil Company, and A. L. Paine, National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company. 

At the monthly meeting held in January President 
E. G. Griggs, who had shortly before arrived home from 
a visit in Europe, gave a verbal report regarding the 
exchange’s connection in London. At the request of 
the trustees President Griggs then made a written report, 
which was printed and sent to the members of the ex- 
change. At the annual meeting this detailed report was 
taken up and discussed further. Mr. Griggs highly 
commended the London connection which the exchange 
has made with the firm of Crawley, Bluett & Co., and 

. . ° a ’ 
through it with London Lloyds. The management of 
the exchange was congratulated upon its system and 
its prog adjustments, and its policy all through was 
ratified at the annual meeting. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE ANNUAL. 


Lumbermen of That State Elect Officers—Car Stake 
Discussion—Death of Rate Expert. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., March 19.—The annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association was 
held here today with a representative gathering of lum- 
bermen present. 

Officers and delegates assembled at 11 o’clock, when 
the convention was called to order by President Irving 
H. Chase, and the routine business of the association 
was given attention. 

The election of officers resulted in the entire official 
family being chosen to serve the association for another 
year, as follows: 

President—Irving H. Chase, of Plymouth. 

Vice president—John Walker, of Newmarket. 

Clerk and treasurer—L. Ashton Thorp, of Manchester. 

Directors—James 5. ‘Tennant, of Concord; Governor 
Samuel D. Felker, of Rochester; James G. Fellows, of Sun- 
cook; Frank B. Clark, of Dover; Charles A. Bailey, of Sun- 
cook. 





Car Stake Question. 

Since the Boston & Meine Railroad recently took the 
stand that car stakes would no longer be returned free 
of charge, as has been the case heretofore, the members 
indulged in a discussion of this phase of the situation, 
but no decided action was taken. 

A communication from the solicitor general of the 
railroad was read in which he declared that the free 
return of car stakes is now prohibited under the provi- 
sions of the interstate commerce laws. 

Another question along similar lines that was discussed 
at some length was the action of the Boston & Maine 
Railway in refusing to sell any more wire at cost to the 
lumber shippers. 

To Hold June Meeting. 

The association instructed the secretary to arrange 
for a meeting of the organization to be held in June. 
This meeting will be held at some inland or seashore 
resort and an effort will be made to secure a prominent 
member of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association as the chief guest and speaker on that occa- 
sion. 

The association was informed of the death of David 
O. Ives, a transportation expert of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. Expressions of sincere regret were voiced 
by many of the members and Secretary Thorp was in- 
structed to take appropriate notice of the death of 
Mr. Ives. 

The annual reports read showed the financial standing 
of the association to be all that could be desired and 
the officers were heartily congratulated upon the manner 
in which they had handled its affairs. 

Matters of importance pertaining to the lumber in- 
terests were discussed in an informal manner before 
adjournment was taken. 





JUNIOR DESCRIBES VISIT AT SOUTHWESTERN ANNUAL. 


Eugene E. Montgomery, jr., of Blue Springs, Mo., one 
of the bright junior !umbermen who with many other 
juniors attended the last annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association held at Kansas City, 
has written the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling of the en- 
joyable and profitable time he had while in attendance 
at the big lumbermen’s convention. What Eugene has to 
say in his letter perhaps relates to similar experiences 





EUGENS E. MONTGOMERY, JR. ; 
Junior Lumberman of Blue Springs, Mo. 


of dozens of other boys who, through the suggestion of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were permitted to accom- 
pany their fathers to the annual meetings this year. The 
letter of Eugene is an interesting one, telling of impres- 
sions gained and the different ways in which he enjoyed 
himself while he was away from his home town. His 
letter reads as follows: 
BLUE SPRINGS, Mo. 

I am 13 years old and was one of the juniors who at- 
tended ‘‘Junior Day’’ at the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s convention at Kansas City, Mo. I enjoyed 
every minute of it. If there was any one thing that I 
enjoyed more than another it was the motion pictures 
showing the lumber as it was taken from the forest, 
worked through the mills and sent out to the different 
retail yards. 

I always imagined that lumber camps were dirty and 
unhealthy places in which to live, but after seeing these 
pictures, followed by the talk of Governor Hodges, I 
was convinced they were entirely different. The talks 
of Governor Hodges and Mr. Putman, concerning Junior 
Day, were interesting to the juniors as well as to the 
boys’ fathers. 

Before the Junior Day I had always thought of the 
lumbermen’s convention asa place for the men and not 
for the boys, but now I have a changed idea of the con- 
vention. I probably would not have attended at all, as 
I had to miss school, had I not read so much about 
Junior Day in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Before going 
I wanted to be a lawyer, but now I am not quite so sure. 
My father is president of the West Side Lumber Com- 
pany and the Citizens’ State Bank, of Blue Springs, Mo. 
He says I can take my choice. 

Since attending Junior Day I find that lumbermen 
ean talk as well as bankers and lawyers. I think now I will 
be a lumberman. I have studied about the forests and 
the mills at school, and after seeing the pictures shown 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Company it made me more 
anxious to make a trip to the yellow pine districts to 
see the big trees and go through the large mills. 

It was great fun to wear a lumberman’s badge and go 
through the convention hall seeing the exhibits and col- 
lecting pencils, pennants, butterfly stickers, rulers and 
other souvenirs. 

Come on, boys, and let us make Junior Day a success 
every year. EuGENE E. MONTGOMERY, JR. 

The young junior of Blue Springs, Mo., who has 
taken occasion to write about the good time he had is 
not the only junior who enjoyed himself at lumber 
association meetings this year. Most of the boys who 
attended different meetings had as good a time as did 
Eugene. 
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Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It. 








Disposal of Sawdust. 


Can you give us any information as to the best methods 
of dispcesing of sawdust which is free from shavings and 
which is made from southern hardwood, chiefly gum? We 
are considering selling this in carload lots and are also 
considering making it into briquettes. 

[The profitable utilization of sawdust is a problem 
which thus far has been solved satisfactorily only in 
close proximity to large cities. In Chicago there is at 
least one firm whose business is exclusively confined 
to the distribution of sawdust which is used for bedding, 
for packing and for sprinkling floors in saloons, ete. 
There are only one or two locations in the United States 
where sawdust briquetting has proved profitable and 
these have been where there is a large local population 
to consume the fuel, saving distance transporting charge. 

There are numerous other uses for sawdust which re- 
quire great detail and specialization in order to arrive 
at suecess. Hardwood sawdust is successfully used for 
the manufacture of oxalic acid. It is stated that by 
a German process sawdust is digested with weak sul- 
phurie acid and converted into a product containing 
approximately 25 per cent of sugar and the balance 
soluble and insoluble carbo-hydrates. A stock feed is 
then elaborated with incidental chemical by-products. 
Such a process is, of course, out of the question for 
the ordinary lumber plant. The sweeping compound 
which is sold at the grocery store at 10 cents a pound, 
or three pounds for a quarter, has sawdust as its base, 
incorporated with other substances. In the coarser 
of these compounds the sawdust is used in its original 
form, while in other instances it is re-ground into a 
coarse wood flour. The finer grades of wood flour 
are used in the manufacture of gunpowder and linoleum 
and for other purposes, but are imported from abroad 
at a price which does not leave much profit for manu- 
facture in this country.—EDITOR. ] 





The Retail Lumber Business In Alaska. 


Yours of the 5th ult. to hand some time previous. As I 
had been in the States on business I did not receive your 
letter until my return. j 

Alaska is a very large territory and is steadily increasing 
in almost every business line. The Seward Peninsula part 
of Alaska for thousands of miles has not a stick of timber 
on it. Everything is shipped from the western States. 
Southeastern and southwestern Alaska have some timber. 
I have passed through most of that country and what I 
have seen was very small and scrubby, and is scarcely 
worth handling. All the big mines of southeastern and 
southwestern Alaska ship their lumber from the western 
States, principally Oregon and Washington. They use an 
immense lot in southeastern Alaska and quite a lot in south- 
western Alaska. The Seward Peninsula, where I am, in 
Nome, does not use nearly so much, as placer mining is 
done there and not much timber is consumed. The Fair- 
banks country has also considerable of this small, scrubby 
timber that I have mentioned; also the Yukon territory. Il 
believe the Yukon territory timber is a little better grade than 
the Alaska. But the larger of either one is made from a tree 
about a foot in diameter at the butt and averaging about 
30 feet that can be cut into lumber. It is used. almost ex- 
clusively in those countries for making buildings. Nearly 
everything in those countries is log buildings, put up in fine 
shape and are indeed very artistic looking and handsome, 
and very warm. The only buildings in Seward Peninsula 
ure made of lumber shipped from the western States. Con- 
crete is beginning to be introduced but so far brick has not 
been tried. Corrugated iron is used extensively for the 
outside and roofs of buildings. ‘This, of course, is prin- 
cipally a fire protection, as we do not have any insurance 
in this part of Alaska, and we have to take every precau- 
tion in fire risks. The only lumber retail dealers in this 
part of the country are myself and the Robinson-Magids 
Company at Candle, Alaska. I own a large transfer busi- 
ness and handle the lumber yard in connection with that, 
retailing about a million feet a year, which I ship from 
Grays Harbor and Seattle, Wash. s 

In this country, for 90 miles to the east, and 400 or 500 
to the west, and 500 or more to the north, not a tree is to 
be seen, except occasionally a few willows in the creek 
bottoms. Our fuel supply is coal shipped from British 
Columbia, the States and Australia. The principal occu- 
pation around here is placer mining. Dredging and quartz 
mining are beginning to be introduced and I believe will 
prove lucrative. : 

The forms of paint are about-the same as any used in 
the States and the climate has no particular effect on them, 
as it is about the same as in the States only it does not 
get so hot in the summer time, and does not get any_colder 
in the winter time than Michigan, Maine, the Dakotas or 
any other of the northern States.—W. J. Rowe, Nome, 
Alaska. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received an anonymous 
inquiry some months ago suggesting an article about 
the retail lumber business as carried on in Alaska. Let- 
ters of inquiry were sent to a number of our subscribers 
there and the above letter was received in reply to 
one of these. Mr. Rowe’s letterhead gives his business 
as follows: ‘‘ Transfer, lumber, coal, oil.’’ His letter- 
head shows the operation of moving an 8-ton boiler and 
his envelope shows a 20-horse team ‘‘snaking’’ a 2-story 
house over the snow.—EDIToR. ] 





Necessary Precautions In Selling Timber. 


Kindly advise me what the custom is for timber owners 
who sell their stumpage to millmen to protect themselves 
against waste, or rather advantage which may be taken 
in cutting and measuring in their interest. I am aware 
that the board measurement always exceeds the scale meas- 
ure in the log, but I assume that there are forms of con- 
tract which at least minimize against this advantage, so 
too that the sawer might not without special agreement 
saw parts of the tree if he were looking for dimensions of 
a certain size, and there would be another loss to the 
timber owner. 


[It is true, as our inquirer states, that there is usually 
an overrun in sawing logs above the amount of the 
log seale, which differs according to the rule used and 
according to the average diameter of timber. This, 
however, should make no practical difference to the 
seller if he is selling competitively. The bidders each 





have a good idea of what the overrun is apt to be 
and will allow for it in their offered price per thousand 
feet log scale. 

If the timber is being sold also for ordinary sawing 
into lumber, the self-interest of the purchaser will lead 
him to go as far into the top of the tree with his 
top log as the trunk will yield a sufficient proportion 
of merchantable lumber to pay the cost of stumpage, 
logging and manufacture. Ordinary timber contracts 
rely upon this fact and very rarely contain a specifica- 
tion on this point. If, however, the timber is being 





sold for some special purpose, as for the manufacture 
of cooperage or other forest products, a considera})le 
amount of forest waste might accrue which would not 
have resulted had the trees been sold for saw timber 

Often timber is sold not upon the results shown jy 
the log rule after the trees are cut into logs, but 
upon an estimate of the standing timber. The pur- 
chaser cruises the timber, decides that there is < 
much and offers a lump sum for it. The seller having 
formed his own idea by cruising or otherwise of tie 
quantity and value, accepts or declines the bid. Such 
a sale of timber may be confined to a given wood or jo 
all trees above a limit diameter or may contain both 
these and other provisions. Where the buyer is to pay 
a given price for given trees, thoroughly specified aii 
the time of removal and payment also specified, they 
is little opportunity for dispute——EbITor. | 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 











The sash and door trade of the country has not 
yet experienced any marked revival in demand; 
spring trade has not yet developed to the usual ex 
tent. Expectations, however, are for good business, 
as builders generally have much work in hand; there 
fore manufacturers and wholesalers are of the opin 
ion that trade will assume large proportions in a short 
time. Some inquiries are received daily but there 
is much complaint of the sluggishness and backward 
ness of demand. There is more or less of surplus 
stock in manufacturers’ hands, but nothing of a serious 
character is expected, although many of the larger fae 
tories are running on short time. 

Jobbers in Chicago are sanguine of a good year, 
notwithstanding the fact that trade is now very spotty. 
Their expectation of good business is based on the 
fact that everything points to a year of great activity 
in the building line in the middle West. Permits 
taken out are large and with the approach of more 
springlike weather demand should increase. The 
smaller factories-that specialize in odd work and in 
terior finish report a fairly good business; orders are 
coming in fast enough to keep them fully employed. 
Prices are fairly steady. 

Warm weather for a few days caused contractors 
to open up a good deal in Minnesota and surrounding 
States, and the manufacturers of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul look for a good run of early business from their 
city trade, although it is still in the estimating stage. 
Rural business seems slow and the retailers are not 
buying in advance of known requirements, so that 
active demand from the country is not likely to be at 
its best for at least a month. 

The sash, door and blind business at Baltimore, Md., 
has taken on a more promising aspect. Contractors 
have been able to go on with their work and some 
orders for material have been placed, while delivery 
on old contracts has been urged. Prospects are for a 
further advance in trade, though much depends upon 
the climatic conditions. If they are favorable the 
builders will get down to work on new undertakings 
and the requirements in the way of mill products will 
expand. The price range has been fairly easy, al 
though some ot the factories have done well. There 
is room for improvement, however. 

An improvement has occurred in the door and sash 
trade at Buffalo, N. Y., and mills are running more 
actively than a few weeks ago. The weather is such 
that builders are laying plans for a good deal of spring 
work, although as yet the permits do not reflect this 
increased business. Some doubt is expressed as to 
whether the volume of business this spring will equal 
that of a year ago, but everyone looks for a fair 
amount of activity. 

At Cincinnati the millwork business is undergoing 
a waiting period. Consumption is light and mills 
confine their operations to getting out stock sizes 
for spring requirements, as is usual at this time of 
vear. Dealers are buying fair-sized stocks from man- 
ufacturers of this class of material, expecting an ex- 
cellent building season. Efforts for better prices are 
being made by the dealers with some hope of success. 

St. Louis sash and door factories are fairly busy 
on orders they have had on hand for some time. New 
orders are being received daily, and from every in- 
dication they will be busy from now on. If the 
weather conditions hold good considerable early build- 
ing will be done and this will give the plants a start 
that will keep them going for some time. A fairly 
good jobbing trade is under way and stock orders 
are fully as good as they have been in past seasons. 

The sash’ and door trade at Kansas City has not 
responded to the opening of spring weather with any 
great vim. A continuation of the mild weather that 
has characterized the last week, however, undoubtedly 
will make business come more freely. Prices are firm, 
but no advance has been noted for about a month, ex- 
cept a few local changes, which did not affect the 
general level. The factories here are convinced that 
a good trade is in store for them when the season 
opens in earnest and are biding their time. 

The fir door market shows no change over last 
week, say Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. Demand 
and prices both have room for improvement. The 
volume of business to be had is not up to the volume 
of output. On the whole, the trend of sash and doors 
stays pretty close to that of lumber. 

There has been a slight improvement in the sash 
and millwork lines at San Francisco. Considerable 
work has been contracted for in connection with build- 
ings on the Exposition site. Door manufacturing in 





San Francisco Bay territory is about as usual at th 
time of year, with prices low. The mountain plants 
are operating on white pine doors and sash at abo 
the usual rate of production for the season. 

More inquiries are being received for window gla 
and with the coming of better weather buying will be 
greatly stimulated. The belief is general that prices 
for the larger sizes of glass will advance shortly. 
J. KR. Johnston, president of the Johnston Brokerac 
Company, of Pittsburgh, expresses his views on the 
situation in a circular sent out as follows: 

When orders have been placed with factories during the 

last few weeks, quick service has been urged in nearly all 
cases. Our factories are prepared to make very prompt 
shipments; they not only have splendidly assorted stocks, 
but the plants are operating satisfactorily, and this is an 
assurance of execellent service. In many cases where rush 
delivery is wanted we have been able to ship glass the san 
day that the specifications reached our office. Where time 
of shipment is especially urged we telephone the orders to 
the factories, so that you need not fear to send business 
to us if hurry-up service is important. 
: Our Inspectors are on the road continually and our qual 
ity is being kept. up to a higher standard than ever before. 
particular attention being paid to the packages and manner 
of packing the glass. 

A great many firms have preferences for certain brands 
and as all hand factories and some of the machine plants 
will close down the latter part of May it is rather urgent 
that contracts be placed in the very near future in order 
for us to give you brands that you may want. With stocks 
very light in the hands of the jobbers and other dealers 
and consumers, you should bear in mind that, with only 
two and a half months at the outside for factories to op 
erate, we should receive your orders promptly... Last sea- 
son factories closed May 29 and did not resume until No 
vember 1, and the same period of idleness will probably 
occur this season. Therefore, a reasonably well assorted 
stock will stand the distributers in hand. Our factories 
are well provided with business up to April 1, which would 
only leave about two months production to take care of the 
needs of the country thereafter. 





A CONTEMPLATED MILL PROJECT. 


Houston, Tex., March 14.—While no definite official 
announcement to that effect has been made, it is known 
that plans are being consummated by the Delta Land & 
Timber Company to erect, close to the city limits of 
Houston, a modern lumber manufacturing plant, This 
company is auxiliary of the Central Coal & Coke Com 
pany of Kansas City. According to reports, contracts 
will be let within the next few days in Kansas City by 
Charles S. Keith, president, and I. H. Fetty, generul 
manager of the company, for the machinery and equip- 
ment of the new mill. ; 

The exact site of the mill has not yet been definitely 
selected from the several in view, but machinery manu 
facturers have been asked for bids, and plans have been 
approved for the buildings. The mill will be of steel 
and concrete construction and will be a double band 
mill with all the necessary auxiliary equipment to make 
it thoroughly modern in every respect. 

The Delta Land & Timber Company owns a large 
tract of virgin shortleaf yellow pine timber about 35 
miles north of Houston, on the line of the International 
& Great Northern Railroad, over which line the logs will 
be brought to the mill. The advantages of Houston as 
a lumber center influenced the decision of the company 
to locate the new mill at this point, where an excellent 
market can be secured, not only for the lumber output 
but for the mill waste as well. The constant demand in 
Houston for wood for fuel supplies a steady market for 
edgings, slashings and slabs, as well as trimmings from 
the planer, and it is expected that the revenue from the 
waste products alone will be sufficient practically to pay 
the operating expenses of the entire plant. — 

The new mill will have a capacity of approximately 
100,000 feet of lumber daily and its location at Houston 
will give its products a commanding position in south- 
western markets, due to the splendid transportation 
facilities and favorable freight rates enjoyed. 

The construction and management of the new plant 
will be under the direction of Howard Davis, manager 
of the Louisiana & Texas Lumber Company at Ratcliff, 
Tex., also a Central Coal & Coke Company enterprise, 
which plant will have cut out its available timber supply 
in about two years. 

The Central Coal & Lumber Company, the name under 
which the Kansas City company was recently incor- 
porated in Texas, will handle the output of the new mill 
and C. D. Crane, general agent of that company, is 
making arrangements to that end. It is expected that 
the bulk of the mill’s output will be marketed in or 
near Houston. 
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WOOD BLOCK PAVING 








AN UNDESIRABLE WOOD BLOCK 
INSTALLATION. 


itodney C. Davis contributes to a recent issue of the 
Envineering News an account of a wood block failure 
observed by him last 
summer in Rock Island, 
U!. These blocks were 
insiled between the 
rail of a_ street-car 
track on which steel bars 
15 to 20 feet apart along 
the track were used to 
space the rails. The 
wooden blocks were fit- 
ted about these cross 
bars as shown in the cut 
herewith by shiplapping 
the lower corner. This, of course, reduced the footing 
area of these blocks and under trafic these layers tipped. 
Mr. Davis suggests that it would have been better to 
leave “n open space above these bars and fill it with 
hot pitch or asphalt. 


— 








THE IDEAL FACTORY FLOORING. 


A recent issue of Channon’s Review, the excellent house 
publication of the H. Channon Company, Chicago, con 
tained the following remarks regarding factory floor- 
ing, contributed by the Ayer & Lord Tie Company, and 
which state the matter so succinctly that they are re 
produced in full: 

Efticiency is the watch word of modern business and the 
men who fail to keep their working forces up to the highest 
standards of efficiency are running a losing race. Yet many 
tirms curtail the efficiency of their best workmen by allow- 
ing the use of improper equipment and by tolerating poor 
working conditions. 

Progressive men strive to build and maintain a modern 
plant. They are learning to use metal sash to increase 
their lighting space, proper ventilation and sanitation, 
safety guards on machinery—all to develop a higher stand- 
ard of efficiency which will bring larger returns at less 
cost 

of late, much attention has been given to the floor of the 
plant, a subject heretofore somewhat neglected. The floor 
must be capable not only of enduring tremendous shock and 
grinding wear—iIt must be an agreeable working surface for 
inen and machines. 

In an endeavor to resist abuse and wear, concrete bas 
been given an extensive test. But it was found the continual 
circulation of dust from the disintegrating concrete worked 
into machinery and ground the parts, necessitating ex- 
pensive repairs and replacement of parts. The loss from 
breakage of articles that fell on the floor and from dulled 
and chipped tools that fell was heavy. Workmen com 
plained of the floor being cold and yet the heating expense 
increased. The men who stood on their feet all day said 
the hard concrete surface was very tiring. They tried put- 
ting down boards in places to relieve the workmen, but 
the boards took up space and proved stumbling blocks to 
men and handicaps to trucks. 

So, in answer to the call for a proper working surface, 
there has come the creosoted wood block floor. It is 
sanitary and affords an almost noiseless surface, very 
resilient and comfortable to walk upon. It is easily and 
economicallly repaired and very long-lived. ‘Though some- 
what higher in price than other floors the cost is reason- 
able, very low in fact when permanent saving is considered. 

Business men who realize the advisability of improving 
floor conditions will do well to investigate creosoted wood 
block floors, 





RIGID SPECIFICATIONS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 16.—The city of Indianapo- 
lis has adopted new and exceptionally rigid specifications 
covering wooden block pavements. Hereafter, instead 
of bidding on wooden block pavements coming up to a 
minimum standard, contractors will be required to sub- 
mit bids on two grades. The first grade has been fixed 
as longleaf southern yellow pine and the second grade 
as norway pine, black gum, tamarack or shortleaf yel- 
low pine. 

The new specifications include the following: 

The blocks are specified to be 3 inches wide, 31% 
inches deep and 5 to 10 inches long; average length 8 
inches, A variation of yg is allowed in depth and \% 
in width. Absorption cf 20 pounds to the eubie foot 
is specified. The same defects are prohibited in both 
the first and second grades, the only difference in them 
heing the difference in kinds of wood. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVEMENTS IN BERLIN. 


Consul General Robert P. Skinner, of Berlin, Ger- 
many, in a reeent report interestingly discusses wood 
block pavements as used in that city. The ‘‘Paris 
tandard’? block is 2.95 inches wide, 5.9 inches deep and 
‘.S6 inches long. These dimensions all vary, however, 
although 4.72 inehes is about the minimum hight ever 
‘ised in Berlin, Swedish pine has been the wood chiefly 
cinployed, although to a limited extent some Australian 
hardwoods have been tried. Less than 2 percent of the 
treet pavement is wood block, it being used chiefly on 
srades and on bridges and their approaches. Preserva- 
‘ive treatment is either by zine chloride or by creosote. 
The blocks are set directly upon a level concrete founda- 
‘ion, the lower surface being first dipped in hot tar. The 
ides of the blocks: are set close together, but a space of 
5-inch or less is left between the abutting ends which 
are filled with tar or asphalt. The pavement is then 
covered with a thin layer of asphalt or tar, and a top 
layer of sand which is usually renewed once a month. 
‘reosote treatment is preferred to zine chloride chiefly 
vecause the blocks are not so susceptible to swelling 
inder the influence of moisture. The approximate aver- 
‘ge cost in Berlin is $2.79 a square yard. The average 
‘ate of wear under heavy traffic conditions is about 


'/5-inech annually, 





THE NOVEMBER issue of the National Builder contains 
un article on creamery and dairy floors by Robert Grim- 
shaw, the well known German writer, who criticises many 
of the floors in use, but does not mention what is 
obviously the best floor for this purpose—a floor of 
creosoted wood block with the joints properly filled. He 
does say that laborers should wear wood or wooden-soled 
shoes, but disregards the obvious advantages of creosoted 
wood for the floor itself. This is perhaps not surprising 
inasmuch as the use of: creosoted block is not as yet ex- 
tensive in Germany. 

rn nnn 

THE ADVANTAGES of the use of wood block pavement 
for freight house floors is clearly shown by the results 
obtained by its installation about two years ago on the 
Krie Railroad pier 20 in New York City. This pier 
was originally floored and often refloored with plank, 
which wore out rapidly. Asphalt was tried on a small 
portion of the floor, but lasted only a few months. Two 
years ago wood block pavement was installed over the 


whole central section on which horse traffic and hand- 
trucking occurs. The pavement is easily kept clean 
with a hose, and trucks run silently and easily on it, 
and it assists materially as a heat non-conductor in 
facilitating the heating of the pier in winter, as any 
concrete or other pavement at such a season would be 
unbearably cold. ‘Traflic upon the pavement is ex 
tremely heavy, but as yet it shows no signs of wear and 
no repairs have been necessary. 





THE Engineering News, of New York City some time 
ago referred to the Australian turpentine tree as a 
teredo-proof wood. This is disputed in a letter written 
to that journal by Howard IF’. Weiss, director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., in which 
he says that while that wood in countries where it is 
cheap and when installed with the bark intact has 
given excellent service (chiefly because damage to piles 
in that section is done by other forms of animal life 
than the true teredo) for use on American shores it 
offers no particular advantages over some American 
woods and some disadvantages. He points to the report 
made to the New South Wales government by experts 
who recommended the discontinuance of this wood where 
subject to attack, unless thoroughly sheathed. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


A $3000 Cottage with Eaves to the Street — Balcony and Veranda — Den on 
First Floor—Attractive Sewing and Dining Rooms. 


The plan illustrated this week is estimated to cost 
at average costs of material and labor about $3,000, 
complete with plumbing but not with heating plant. It 
has two bedrooms on the second floor, together with a 
baleony under the front dormer, 8x16 feet in size with 
doors opening into both bedrooms. With the addition 
of sashes for winter or screens in summer, this might 
be converted into a very serviceable sleeping porch, al- 
though being at the front of the house suitable screen- 
ing from view would be required. In addition to living 
room, dining room and kitchen on the first floor there 
are also a den, 8x13 feet, and toilet in addition to the 
bathroom on the second floor. 

Like many of the other plans from this architect, the 
kitchen has no separate pantry, elaborate cupboard 
storage space being provided instead in the kitchen 
itself, making for the convenience of the housewife and 
saving steps. The living and dining rooms are two 











rooms by construction only, being connected by a wide 
doorway; and there is no vestige of a front hall. 

The fireplace is flanked on one side by a seat next 
the stairway opening. There is a built-in buffet in the 
dining. room. The basement is excavated 28x34 feet 
outside of the wall, or net three feet smaller in both 
directions. This gives ample space for boiler or fur- 
nace, coal storage, laundry fitted with two stationary 
trays, and sufficient basement room for other desired 
purposes. 

The detail plans on this house are in seven sheets of 
medium size, two elevations to the sheet, and give de 
tails for all the built-in features in addition to the 
usual structural details, elevations and floor plans. The 
complete blue prints, the bill of materials and standard 
specification form will be sent for $2. Electrotypes of 
the cuts shown herewith will be supplied for $2 suitable 
for advertising use in the ordinary country newspaper. 
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| MISLEADING MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 








Several remarkable statements are made in a full 
page advertisement in the March 14th issue of a widely 
read weekly by the North American Construction Com- 
pany, of Bay City, Mich., a concern that claims to 
sell wooden houses in the ‘‘knock down.’’ The first 
statement is an offer to pay $1 for every knot any cus- 
tomer can find in ‘‘our red cedar siding shipped from 
Bay City.’’ This offer is signed ‘‘O. E. Sovereign, gen- 
eral manager’’ and possibly this is intended as a little 
joke by the general manager, as red cedar siding must 
first be shipped to Bay City from the Pacific Northwest, 
leaving Mr. Sovereign a ‘‘knot-hole’’ through which to 
escape payment, provided a customer could find a knot, 
which is doubtful. Select and clear grades of red cedar 
and redwood siding are always free from knots, as are 
the commonly used better grades of cypress, yellow 
pine and white pine siding as well. 

This generous offer therefore is merely a ‘‘shot in 
the air’’ and means nothing. While the general man- 
ager does not extend his liberal bait to his clear floor- 
ing, clear inside finish and clear shingles, he might 
have made his bluff just that much stronger at first 
blush. As a matter of fact all of the siding, flooring, 
inside finish and shingles that commonly enter into the 
construction of the average frame dwelling is clear, 
as every lumberman knows. 

The advertisement contains the statement that ‘‘the 
value of lumber is determined by its defects—by its 
knots.’’ By whom, where and when? By Mr. Sovereign, 
evidently, but certainly not by the lumber manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer or consumer. The value of 
lumber is determined by its freedom from such defects 
as may affect the uses to which the various grades 
are to be put. It is a fact known to every lumberman 
that sound knots, regardless of grading rules, are not 
defects that affect the usefulness, strength or dura- 
bility of certain framing material. That they are not 
allowed in inside finish is also a fact. The above state- 
ment therefore is misleading and would likely prejudice 
the lay mind against knotty lumber of any kind, against 
lumber dealers as a class, as well as lead to the belief 
that the wonderful ‘‘Aladdin’’ house lumber is free 
from knots. It is certain, however, that this lumber 
will have just as many knots and other defects in it, 
in the same classes of framing material, as might be 
purchased from any other source. Likewise siding, 
flooring, finish and shingles purchased from any reputa- 
ble dealer will be just as free from knots as any finish 
ete. that Mr. Sovereign’s concern can supply. 

The advertisement goes on: ‘‘The average house built 
by the old way wastes 18 percent of the lumber; $18 
out of every $100 of your money is wasted—burned 
for kindling wood.’’ Startling, astounding, not to say 
criminal. Think of it—a house of seven rooms, say, 
requiring 25,000 feet of lumber at an average cost of 
$25 per thousand, represents a waste of $112.50 of the 
poor consumer’s hard cash. Horrible! Where does 
Mr. Sovereign get this depressing intelligence? 

Seriously, this assertion is so far from the truth as 
to render it ridiculous. The general manager should 
pause in his dream and recall the confessions of the 
eminent gentleman of Gordon-Van Tine history, who 
on the witness stand had to admit that certain claims 
and pictures in that concern’s advertising were so-called 
‘‘selling talks’? and absolutely false. 

Continuing in the same strain; ‘‘the quality of all 
material is far superior to the average, clear siding 
ete.’? Aladdin of wonderful lamp fame must indeed 
have grown these wonderful trees especially for the 
benefit of Mr. Sovereign and his associates. Note also 
the following, how lavishly—if incongruously—the genii 
served this saver of 18 percent waste—‘‘ Aladdin prices 
undersell and here’s the straight from the shoulder 
reason—a train load of logs direct from the Michigan 
forests enters the Aladdin mills (Bay City) every day 
etc.’? Well and good; but further down in the page— 
the last line of the advertisement—appears this state- 
ment: ‘‘Mills in Michigan, Florida, Missouri, Texas 
and Oregon.’’ Wonderful Aladdin ‘‘better than the 
average’’ can be obtained from the timber of these five 
states by patronizing Mr. Sovereign’s concern. ‘‘Our 
one arm reaches into the forest [note the singular] and 
the other hands you the completed house.’’ 

First the reader is informed that the ‘‘straight from 
the shoulder’? reason why Aladdin prices undersell is 
that a train load of logs direct from the Michigan forest 
enters the Aladdin mills every day.’’ If this be true 
and the reason, why then mills in Florida, Missouri, 
Texas and Oregon? Does the one arm not reach the 
forests of these other four states or can it be that this 
imposing list, inconsistent as it is with the ‘‘ direct from 
the shoulder reason,’’ was merely appended as a closing 
‘*selling talk’’? 

Certainly the wonderful Aladdin mills (covering sixty- 
five acres, yards included, of good old Bay City’s area, 
count ’em—sixty-five) do not receive a train load of 
logs every day direct from these other four States. 
Freight rates would prevent if nothing else. It is 
notable, however, that the advertisement merely reads 
‘‘Mills in Michigan, Fiorida, Missouri, Texas and Ore- 
gon.’? The words, ‘‘our’’ or ‘‘We own’’ or ‘‘We 
control the output of’? do not appear. Hence the 
last line of the advertisement means nothing more 
than that there are mills in existence in those States, 
a fact known to all. This is another ‘‘shot in the 
air.’’? True, Michigan firms, or any others, can buy 
lumber from the States named, but the freight rates 
are the same to Mr. Sovereign as to anyone else, and 
no mills sort stock or grades for the benefit of customers 
at reduced prices. 





The North American Construction Company, in the 
advertisement in question, presents the photograph of a 
one and three-quarter-story frame and shingle house, 
and catches the attention of the reader by the state- 
ment, set in heavy type, ‘‘This charming house shipped 
to you, wherever you live, $797.’’ No mention is made 
in the advertisement that’ an excavation and founda- 
tion, or piers, would be required upon which to set 


this architectural gem of economy. This is a point 
which young Mr. and Mrs. Anxious-to-Build should not 
overlook. The photograph shows no foundation of any 
sort, but shows the framework running to the earth 
grade. 

Another point, ‘‘$797 wherever you live.’’? = That 
means that whether you live in El Paso, Tex., Portlai..j, 
Me., or Detroit, Mich., same State that the ‘‘ dire t 
from the shoulder reason’’ comes from, the price is te 
same. Who pays the freight? If the figurative 1). 
troit buyer does not pay too much for the house, then 
the El Paso and Portland buyers should examine tie 
stock closely, particularly as to knots in the framing 
material. 








SELLING SILOS AT RETAIL. 








SILO ADDS TO COMMUNITY’S WEALTH. 


The theory of every organization for the development 
of the community is based on the fact that what bene- 
fits the community as a whole must of necessity bene- 
fit each citizen of the community. An amplification of 
this theory also is true—that what benefits each or any 
individual of fhe community benefits every other citizen 
of the community. 

This fact is so well recognized that the most enter- 
prising merchants everywhere undertake to conduct their 
business with due consideration to the rights which other 
citizens of their communities have to share in their pros- 
perity. 

A good example of this kind of business promotion is 
afforded by the sale of silos in a rural community. The 
fact that the sale of a silo brings profit to the lum- 
berman may in itself be sufficient reason for offering 
silos for sale; but if at the same time that the selling 
of the silo brings profit to the retail lumberman the 
silo itself brings by far greater profits to the farmer 
who buys and uses it, then the selling of silos confers 
a benefit upon the community of far greater proportions 
than that which it confers upon the retail lumberman 
who sells it purely as a business proposition. 

The manner in which the sale of a silo adds to the 
wealth of the community is explained in Bulletin No. 103 
recently issued by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Missouri. That bulletin states that ‘‘ when 
the ears of corn are husked in the ordinary way and 
the fodder left in the field, from 60 to 70 percent of 
the food value of the corn crop is taken with the ears, 
while 30 to 40 percent remains with the fodder. It is 
possible to utilize a small portion of this fodder by 
turning cattle into the stock fields in the ordinary 
manner, but every farmer knows that the benefits de- 
rived in this way are comparatively small.’’ If any 
retail lumberman would figure out for himself how 
much the use of silos would increase the wealth of 
his community, let him add from 30 to 40 percent to 
the present value of the ear corn now produced by the 
farmers of his community. 

This would mean that the farmers of the community, 
if they contimued to cultivate the same acreage, would 
inerease their profits from 30 to 40 percent. But when 
silos are once introduced extensively in a community, 
they effect what is practically a revolution in farming 
methods. The use of silos means the raising of more 
live stock and therefore the employing of more help 
on the farms. Either the farmer who has a large 
acreage must employ a great many men to take care 
of his live stock or he must reduce his acreage, and 
thus increase the number of farm owners and con- 
sequently the resident population. This of course means 
more intensive farming. Coincident with the use of 
silos also is the improvement of the fertility of the soil. 

The raising of live stock returns to the soil much of 
the fertility that is drawn from it by crops. Conse- 
quently, the silo not only gives to the farmer greater 
immediate profits but by increasing the fertility of 
the soil it enhances the value of his land and increases 
in appreciable quantity the per acre production from 
year to year. 

There is no better form of community development 
that the retail lumberman can possibly engage in than 
that of introducing the use of silos in his community. 
Certainly, if an agricultural college can expend thou- 
sands of dollars in undertaking to teach farmers of 
the State to understand the value of and induce them 
to use silos the retail lumberman may well believe that 
he is performing a worthy educational work in doing 
the same thing in his community. 

While the selling of silos requires that the retail 
lumberman shall have something like special knowledge 
of the subject, yet there are so many sources whence 
he can secure this knowledge that he is hardly excusable 
for not possessing it. Moreover, when so great and 
important a movement as the silo movement .is sweep- 
ing over the country no citizen who makes any pre- 
tense of being informed on matters of general interest 
can afford to remain in ignorance of the principles un- 
derlying the use of silos for preserving soil crops for 
winter feeding. 





A TIME-TESTED PLAN FOR HOME-MADE SILOS. 


The Deal-Rice Lumber Company, of 601 Clapp Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, has been using page advertise- 
ments in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to describe a silo 
of unique construction, and unique also is the fact that 
the company advertising the silo has for sale only 
the door which it has devised for this type of silo. 
Any retail lumber dealer wishing to get into the silo 
game can start by investing $2.50 in a sample door, 
including dealers’ handbook and construction plans. 


What the dealer sells is merely a set of doors and the 
lumber from which the farmer may easily construct 
a silo. A silo 16 feet by 30 feet requires 4,000 feet of 
flooring and 9,000 lineal feet of battens, 3¢x2% inches. 
A cireular form or jig is constructed, around which 
these battens are bent, and the successive layers 
battens, eleven in all, when nailed together form the 
hoops, which are constructed before being put into 
place. 

When a suitable silo foundation has been constructed 
one of these hoops is laid upon it as a sill. Successive 
hoops two feet apart are held in place by scaffolding 
and the flooring is then applied vertically, inside and 
outside. “The plans include complete instructions for 
framing the doors and completing the roof. 

This silo is not new or untried; in fact, in practically 
its present form it antedates by considerable the Harder 
patent and does not infringe it in any way. It has been 
used for years in almost identically the same form in 
New York State and silos built eight and ten years 














SILO AFTER PLANS OF DEAL-RICE LUMBER COMPANY. 


ago, illustrated in the handbook which the Deal-Rice 
company supplies to lumbermen, are still in excellent 
condition and apparently good for many additional years 
of service. These old silos are different from this 
one chiefly in not having the improved form of door, 
which is a great convenience, and some do not have 
the anchoring system, a feature of the Deal-Rice silo, 
which consists of six bolts tied to the foundation and 
extending through the three lower bands or hoops of 
the silo. One of these old silos, illustrated in the hand- 
book, which was tipped off its foundation by a tornado 
and rolled around considerably, not having been an- 
chored to the foundation, was again placed in service, 
having suffered no material damage. Another, in use 
eight years, is shown in the booklet. The photograph 
from which the cut was made was taken when the 
temperature was 28 degrees below zero but the ensilage 
in the silo was not frozen. An air space of from 314 to 
4 inches between the inner and outer walls of the silo 
makes it essentially of very warm construction. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has for some time in 
sisted that the retail lumber dealer was the logica! 
distributer for silos, and at the present time there ap 
pears to be an increasing popularity for silos of such 
modern approved construction as that which the Deal- 
Rice Lumber Company is introducing. [ Advertisement. | 
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NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 








EFFECTIVE PRICE REGULATION POSSIBLE 
WITHIN THE LAW. 


tn his argument before the commissioner in the Mis- 
souri ouster case Special Attorney General Atkinson 
in discussing the price current method digressed to 
deseribe a method of gathering, in such markets as 
st. Louis and Kansas City, actual information from a 
coficient number of large manufacturers to constitute 
a fair average, as to the actual prices at which they 
were closing sales of lumber, and publishing this in- 
formation. This he said would be analogous to the 
market information daily produced in the operation 
oi grain, stock and other exchanges, and would be 
within the seope of the Missouri law. 

\s is well known, there has been a recent move- 
ment to apply this idea to the marketing of yellow pine 
lumber. In this movement the chief legal counsellor has 
been Arthur Jerome Eddy, of Chicago; and a new book * 
of his just issued from the press is of great interest in 
this connection, as it gives a complete elaboration of 
the ‘fopen price plan’’ in its application to every field 
of distribution, wholesale and retail, and also to con- 
tracting. 

Briefly the idea is that price-cutting results chiefly 
from competition in the dark; and if each competitor 
knows the price he is bidding against an average price 
will result fair both to the merchant and customer, 

In the most reliable places of business in this country 
goods are marked in plain figures, and both customers and 
competitors are free to note and use these figures. Here 
and there a perfectly reliable merchant clings to the old 
habit of marking the price in cipher. Why? It would be 
dificult to say, since his cipher is known to every employee, 
to every competitor who cares to give the matter ten 
minutes investigation, and to every bright customer who 
prices a dozen articles and compares the letters that stand 
for the figures. The cipher is a relic of the old furtive 
policy, and is bound to go; customers resent it because they 
are becoming accustomed to plain marks and distrust the 
man who looks at a few cryptic letters and says the price 
is so and so—if it really is so and so, why not mark it for 
everybody to read? Why make a confidant of every cash-girl 
and alienate evcry customer? 

In the manufacturing and contracting world the old 
discredited policy prevails. Manufacturers and contractors, 
large and small, still do business on a par with the wily 
Oriental. Each is mortally afraid his competitor will find 
out what he is doing; nearly all have as many prices as 
they have customers; they ask one figure, but, like the 
Oriental, are ready to take almost anything offered. ; 

The buyer is never certain when the last word is said; 
even after the contract is closed he has the feeling he 
might have done better if he had held off a little longer— it 

all a gamble, and demoralizing to everyone concerned 


Retailer Concerned With Stable Prices. 


As to the wholesaling of goods the author shows very 
clearly that the retailer, or the manufacturer using such 
goods as his raw materials, is not concerned so much 
with low prices as with stable prices. If he can buy 
on the same price as everyone else, and with some as- 
surance the price will remain stable until he can dispose 
of his purchase, he has a better opportunity for profit 
than where uncertainty exists as to these points. In- 
stead of quoting the author on this point, it may be 
more effective to quote from the ‘‘2x4,’’ published by 
the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association in the issue 
of January 12: 

This effort to create demand by price cutting, not only 
does not have the desired effect, but tends rather to de- 
moralize the trade when there is little business to be had, 
and prevents the manufacturer from getting a fair price 
when trade does pick up—for it. takes three or four months 
to recover from such a nervous condition, and this three 
or four months covers the very best part of the year. 

The retailer wants to see a stable market. The less it 
fluctuates the better it suits him. All he wants to know 
is that he is buying as cheaply as his competitor, and 
when every traveling salesman who calls upon him shaves a 
little more off the price he can never be sure of this. 

Mr. Eddy reports the following interview between 
himself and one of the attendants at a meeting of man- 
ufacturers using steel as a principal raw material. It 
is sufficiently self-explanatory : 

These propositions will strike the public as novel; you 
gentlemen have come together to devise some way to improve 
conditions in your industry; the natural supposition on 
the part of the outsider is that your first step will be to 
“fix” the prices of what you have to sell, and here you are 
demanding that the rolling mills fix the prices of what you 
have to buy. 

Yes, if they will do that we can all start even and com- 
pete on the same basis; we are not afraid of open compe- 
tition in selling if no one has a secret advantage in buying. 

But what you demand means some sort of a combination 
on the part of the mills. 

Yes, and without some form of coijperation whereby the 
same prices are quoted to all buyers alike, competition 
is a farce. 

That sounds like a new proposition. 

But it isn’t. All we ask from the rolling mills is the 
same treatment the law says we shall have from the 
railroads the same rates and the same service to all, with 
no sudden changes made to help one man or one locality at 
the expense of another. 

The author’s remedy is an association every member 
of which must disclose promptly all prices at which 
sales are made, which information becomes the property 
of all others coéperating. This plan has already been 
tried out in lumber merchandising upon the Pacific 
coast, such difficulties as were discovered relating to 
the gathering of verified information rather than to 
the basic principle involved. It may be said also that 
it has been successfully applied under Mr. Eddy’s 
guidance in a large number of merchandising and con- 
tracting lines, and he states it is accomplishing the 
desired results, in curing excessive competition and re- 
storing it to the normal and economic level. As to the 
legality of the method he says: 

It is one thing for men in a meeting to say, one after 
another, ‘My price is so and so,” with the result that after 


the meeting all their prices prove substantially the same 
as _the figures mentioned. 


_ it is quite a different thing for the same men to come to 
& meeting and each report, “My actual sales for the last 


month have been so and so, and here are the details of 
each transaction.” 

In that statement there is no direct or implied agreement 
to maintain prices, no obligation of any kind to refrain 
from cutting. 


The right of a body of men to say what they will 
do may not be clear under the many antitrust laws, but we 
have yet to hear of a law that tries to prevent men telling 
what they have done. 

As a matter of fact the Missouri law would by its 
wording reach men going into such a movement in the 
hope of securing a personal benefit from its operation. 
As a matter of practice, however, Missouri courts have 
not yet condemned the public price methods of grain, 
sattle and other exchanges, with which this is analogous, 
and it is probable would take General Atkinson’s view 
as already referred to. 

‘“«The New Competition’’ is a scholarly survey of the 
entire field of industrial activity and deals with many 
subjects besides that of price here considered. The 
author favors a federal industrial commission, and 
would make the following acts punishable: Billing at 
other than actual terms; secret rebates or commissions;. 
shipping merchandise other than as represented; false 
or misleading statements regarding costs, sales or 
prices; refusal to inform one buyer where lower prices 
are charged others for similar goods. He would make 
the following acts subject to investigation upon com- 
plaint, and punishable if done with intent to injure: 
Selling at or below cost; selling to one customer on 
more favorable terms than another, under like condi- 
tions; selling in one locality at prices out of line with 
those charged in another, all conditions being consid- 
ered. He would remove all restrictions upon organiza- 
tion of associations, but place their activities under 
direct control of the federal commission. 

It is impossible here to give further space to this, 
though the temptation is great to make extended ex- 
tracts from it.. It appears to point a way along which 
association work can proceed and expand with bene- 
fit both to its members and to the consumer, and with- 
out conflict with State or federal laws. 

*“The New Competition,” by Arthur Jerome Eddy, author 
of “The Law of Combinations” ete, 8 vo., 3623 pp. and 
extended index; price $1.50 and 10 cents postage. <A. C 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, publishers. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE HAND IN HAND 

THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a neat de- 
scriptive catalog prepared by the Wyman School of the 
Woods, Munising, Mich. This school is one in which 
theory and practice go hand in hand. It offers two, and 
in practice, three courses. There is a ten weeks’ course 
open to students of approved high schools or others of 
equal training intended to fill the usual summer vacation 
period and to familiarize prospective forestry students 
with the requirements of the profession. The regular 
two-years’ course covers the entire field of forestry and 
leads to a certificate of proficiency as a logging engi- 
neer. The first year of this course, however, is arranged 
to qualify students for positions as rangers, wardens and 
the like. Another interesting feature of this two-years’ 
course is that students who must support themselves may 
arrange for four alternating six-month periods, thus 
giving three intervening half-year periods that may be 
devoted to paid work in forest or mill. 





- A‘ SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF BUSINESS. 


The last few years have been seen some notable vol- 
umes upon special problems of the business world and 
the business man desirous of keeping in touch with the 
vital literature on this subject has been compelled to 
make a number of additions to his library. The book 
now under consideration* is not new in material but the 
writer has contented himself with a systematic review 
of the entire business field, including the important his- 
torical foundation facts as well as all the later develop- 
ments of modern methods in manufacturing, selling, 
advertising, handling of labor and the like. ‘‘The Eco- 
nomics of Business’’ is therefore a valuable book for 
the busy man who has not had time to read and digest 
all the specialized volumes that have recently appeared 
and covers the entire subject in a clear and readable 
way, touching the important principles and methods 
and showing a wise judgment in. the omission of de- 
seriptive detail and illustrations. 

The volume opens with a historical review and then 
analyzes different types of business organizations. The 
principles of management are discussed and then follow 
chapters on cost accounting and factory efficiency. 
While by no means a working manual upon these sub- 
jects, the book gives a clear bird’s-eye view of the 
essentials, 

Labor efficiency, buying, selling, advertising, money 
and credits, trade-marks and copyrights, patents and 
trade secrets all have attention in due course. The 
work is intended as a college class book as well as a 

- manual for business men and will admirably answer 
either purpose. The condensed review questions fol- 
lowing each chapter are, of course, especially intended 
for class-room use, but to the business man are about 
the only earmarks of its double purpose. Each chapter 
is followed by a most excellent bibliography of those 
books which the reader should refer to if he wishes to 
pursue further any particular subject and a topical index 
is well arranged to serve purposes of reference. 


* “The Economics of Business,” by Norris A. Brisco, Ph.D., 
F. R. H. S., Department of Political Science, College of the 
City of New York. Cloth 8vo., 383 pp. and index.; $1.50. 
MacMillan Company, New York City. 

Any book reviewed may be ordered from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S book department at the price mentioned 
{ Advertisement. } 


FLOODS AND LEVEES OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER. 


There has come to hand a volume bearing the forego 
ing title and also the name of Benjamin G. Humphreys, 
Congressman, as author. It is imprinted at Washington, 
D. C., 1914, without name of publisher but is copy- 
righted by the Mississippi River Levee Association, of 
Memphis, Tenn. The author addresses his introductory 
remarks to his colleagues of the Sixty-third Congress 
and the book is evidently largely intended for their 
use, although, of course, is of interest to anyone inter 
ested in flood control of the Mississippi. It is largely 
an argument for flood control by levee building as 
opposed to the reservoir storage plan contemplated in 
the Newlands bill and advocated by many reclamation 
experts. It consists largely of reports of Congressional 
debates and various documents and exhibits. There is 
an index, which unfortunately is hardly more complete 
than the ordinary table of contents that appears in the 
front of the book. 
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SENECA 
CAMERAS 


That’s the kind of pictures you 
want to make, so get a Seneca 
Camera to-day. 

The camera illustrated here is the 
new Roll Film Seneca. It has all 
the features and adjustments found 
on cameras three times its bulk. 
It’s a distinct improvement on the 
old fashioned roll film camera. 
It’s the one for you. 


SENECA CAMERA 
MFG. COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Largest Independent Gamera Makers In the World 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. CO. 
' Rochester, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 4c in stamps for which 
please send me postpaid the Seneca 
Hand Book. 























For Retailers 
Who Advertise 


in their local papers, we have 
just issued a new bulletin 
showing 


90 Small Ads 


made up from the quarterly 
bulletins of illustrated ads 
published in two years past. 


It’s free—write for it. 





American Lumberman 


ies South Dearborn Street, sian 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charmiag 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc, Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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Good Jobs Await 
Young Men Who 
Know Retailing 


of lumber and can grasp the modern-day 
ideas of merchandising. Why not be pre- 
pared with all the knowledge obtainable 
when opportunity knocks. Here are a 
number of good books containing just the 
information you will need, written by some 
of the best authorities in the lumber and 
building field. Look them over, order one 
or two and prepare for the day you will 
be the boss. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances for storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; il- 
lustrated an@ handsomely bound in cloth. Price 
DOMES. oi vancsaasskupesdseeeas neaenbaneeee $1.50 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘CURIOSITY SHOP’’. 

A reference work containing hundreds of 
practical questions about the lumber business. 
To each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid........... $2.00 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed’on 176 pages 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent prepaid to any address on 
Ce Ne oy ee a res $1.50 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 

Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
a eye cheese sSse pesee eee eer $2.00 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 

The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound _ 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simple 
and complete exposition of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department store 
forms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commission business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great pains 
have been taken to make everything clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern labez-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable one for any- 
one desiring to acquire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying modern bookkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising, as in a retail lumber 
business, or in manufacturing accounts. Price, 
POSTPAIG ...cccccccccccccccccecs peewiepawe<et $2.00 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and firancing, 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 
corporations are often engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 
20 illustrations. Price, postpaid......... .-$1.00 

CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

A working manual of correct forms covering 
the relations of architect, contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 
handy reference book, bound in cloth (size, 
93,x6%, 112 pages). Fveice, postpaid....... $1.00 

ESTIMATING. 

A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
quantities and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A handy book around any re- 
tail yard. 3Zcund in cloth (size, 9%x6%), 112 
pages. Price: “BOSIDRIG. 66s << .0002502000000 $1. 


For any of the above books, address 


American Lumberman 
a 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 


The increase of workman’s compensation legislation 
and of various State laws for protection against indus- 
trial accident has attracted the attention of those 
interested in lumber manufacturing establishments in 
common with other industrial plants. A book compre- 
hensively covering this subject, entitled ‘‘Safety,’’ has 
been published by Harper & Bros., written by William 
H. Tolman, director of the American Museum of Safety, 
in collaboration with Leonard B. Kendall. 

The book contains much information that is not all 
arranged and classified in the most effective manner. A 
large proportion of the safeguards described have no 
office in relationship to woodworking machinery, being 


invented for the metal trades and the references to 
woodworking machinery are scattered over a half dozen 
different sections of the book. In one place the author 
makes the somewhat remarkable statement that upon an 
inspection of the manual training and other technic»! 
equipment of fifteen of the largest universities there was 
found only one tool in one shop that was properly pro 
tected. He protests somewhat energetically agains! 
courses of industrial training which educate the stude: 
at the outset to indifference upon the important question 
of accident prevention. 

Part 3 of the book deals with industrial hygiene ani 
part 4 with social welfare. The book is illustrated ani 
sells for $3 net; postage, 17 cents. [Advertisement] 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 





‘“‘HEATING AND VENTILATION.’’ 


There has come to hand a neatly clothbound book of 
323 pages and a very complete index, bearing on its 
cover the gold stamp title ‘‘ Heating and Ventilation,’’ 
and having every appearance of a technical book such as 
is to be found upon the shelves of the book stores. Upon 
its inside title, however, appears the information that it 








SCALE FOR DETERMINING MOISTURE CONTENT IN LUMBER. 





is catalog 215 of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

A much smaller volume of the same title has been 
upon the shelves of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S refer- 
ence library ever since its publication some twenty-five 
years ago. The present very complete revision covers all 
advances made during this period, and they have been 
many. The present work is well wriften, arranged and 
indexed and is a serious engineering consideration of the 
general subject of heating and ventilation. It deals not 
merely with factory problems but discusses buildings, 
residence, schools and other public buildings, the heating 
and ventilation of street cars and passenger cars and the 
like. The book is supplemented by very useful reference 
tables, forty-two in all. 

It is obvious that advertising literature as expensive as 
this and which is written more from the standpoint of 
the reader than the advertiser can not be given indis- 
criminate free circulation. The publishers of this book 
have placed a nominal price of $1 upon it, which under 
ordinary circumstances must be sent to secure a copy 
of the book. 

Inasmuch as a similar equipment is largely used in 
the lumber industry for the removal of sawdust and 
shavings it should be said that this book does not treat 
of that particular subject, but only of the use of blowers 
and exhausters for heating and ventilating purposes, and 
the company will be pleased to supply other bulletins 





covering removal of dust, shavings and the like. [Ad 
vertisement. | 


IMPROVED METHODS FOR TESTING KILN 
HUMIDI 





The Morton Dry Kiln Company, of Chicago, has re 

cently introduced for dry kiln use an improved form 
of wet and dry bulb frame for testing the humidity oi 
kilns. One inconvenience in 
previous forms of instru 
ments has been the neces 
sity of reading them in 
place. It was necessary to 
enter the kiln for that pur 
pose and the opening of th 
doors might introduce a 
change in the reading be 
fore it could be taken and 
this was often inconvenient 
because of the poor light. 
The form here illustrated is 
of the self-registering form 
used in clinical thermome- 
ters, the bore of the tube 
being sufficiently fine that 
the mereury instead of re 
ceding as the temperature 
declines remains at the high- 
est point. In order to ac- 
complish this with the ver- 
tical form of so long a 
tube it is necessary to make 
the interior diameter incon- 
veniently small and, there- 
fore, the horizontal position 
has been adopted. It is pos- 
sible to hang this instru- 
ment directly upon the side 
of a dry kiln car, or in any 
other desirable position and 
take it to the outside for 
reading. 
This company is also 
marketing a special scale for the exact and convenient 
determination of the amount of moisture remaining in 
the lumber. A test board is taken from a point that 
may be considered to represent the average of the car 
and from this a test piece is sawed, preferably from 
near the center, ranging between 1 and 2 ounces in 
weight. This is carefully weighed upon the scale illus- 
trated, which is provided with agate bearings and has 
a sensitiveness of 1/50 of an ounce. This scale reads 
in decimals and the sliding point upon the bar in 
front of the chart on the scale is then slid to the 
proper column. The piece of wood is then thoroughly 
dried by exposure on a steam pipe or a radiator for a 
few hours and is again weighed. With the point 
remaining as previously stated, slide the point bar upon 
the chart to the line suggested by the new weight of 
the test piece, when the point will indicate upon the 
chart the percentage of moisture in the piece at the time 
of its first weighing, which may be taken as an average 
of the carload and indicate, therefore, whether or not 
drying has proceeded to the proper point. It is good 
kiln practice to continue the drying operation until 
only 5 or 6 percent of moisture remains in the wood. 

An expert mathematician given the two test weights 
mentioned can, of course, quickly figure the percentage. 
The great advantage of this instrument is, that the 
chart exactly determines this percentage without 
mathematical calculation and these tests may, there- 
fore, be made by any dry kiln operative as needed. 
[ Advertisement. | 
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THE MORTON DRY KILN COMPANY'S IMPROVED INSTRUMENT FOR TESTING HUMIDITY IN DRY KILNS. 
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THE COAL TRADE 








During the last week users of steam coals have added 
to their storage piles of coal. At the same time the 
retail distributers of domestic fuels have vacillated 
between two policies, that of adding a little to their 
resourees and that of getting stocks for April 1 down 
to the minimum. Between the two the buying of the 
retail merchants has fairly well represented their cur- 
rent wants, which have not been heavy. 

in territory that is accessible to the upper lake docks 
the buying has been distinctly slow, for the docks are 
going into the new season with a generous tonnage 
of coal in stock, probably a larger tonnage than has 
ever before been carried over into a new season. For 
while most of the old docks may have in previous 
years carried over to the new season the same per- 
centage of their annual tonnage, the dock capacities 
have been signally increased during the last twelve 
months and the new docks as well as the old have 
their surplus remainders. 

The miners’ interstate wage conference reconvened 
at Chicago last Tuesday and for some days prior 
thereto the western coal operators had been getting 
out a little more coal than was actually required for 
immediate use. The operator allied himself in policy 
with the steam coal user and decided that he would 
go into the new season with a moderate surplus of 
mined coal. To accomplish that accumulation the 
operator had only to go to the railroad and ask for 
some of the idle equipment in sight. Most if not 
all the western coal roads have had a few surplus coal 
cars, the spring activities which divert the open cars 
into construction work and other branches of trans- 
portation not having yet gained much headway. 

Estimates are that for steam making purposes there 
is in the West a good thirty days’ supply of fuel, 
more than that perhaps in some instances, but offset 
by a lesser quantity in the instance of other users. 
Prices through the month have been rather dragging, 
with one or two exceptions. The most notable of the 
exceptions has been screenings, which advanced stead- 
ily during the first half of the month, attaining a level 
of about 90 cents mines, for central Illinois product, 
but recently the fine coals have taken a dip again 
and this week have sold at about 80 cents mines. The 
production of the fine coals has increased considerably 


over the output of two weeks ago, for the western 
mines have as a rule been running close to full time, 
averaging, it is stated, over five days a week. This 
compares with four days a week, or less, earlier in 
the month. A fairly good stock of coal is in cars both 
at mines and at various terminal and junction yards. 
Only moderate effort has been made to market the 
domestic sizes. The surplus tonnage was mined ex- 
pressly to hold until after April 1 and therefore its 
purchase by the trade has not been sought. 

Relatively the eastern bituminous coals are somewhat 
stronger. The stocking of Ohio coals seems to have 
been going on more actively than in the other States 
and shipments to the more remote markets have there- 
fore not been so conspicuous as to depress values. 
There have been occasional times of actual scarcity of 
the Ohio coals though not for long-continued periods. 
But the inquiry for Ohio coal as well as for all the 
domestic grades has been light, owing to the moderate 
weather conditions, and the absence of considerable 
tonnages in western markets has not resulted in any . 
special strength of quotation. 

For the new season beginning next month shippers 
of West Virginia and Kentucky coals have been ar- 
ranging plans and actively soliciting orders for April 
storage. There is the same questioning that existed a 
year ago as to whether the schedule of smokeless 
prices will be maintained throughout the season but 
the fair degree of stability with which these coals have 
been held for the last year is inducing a certain amount 
of confidence, so that some orders for considerable 
tonnages have already been placed for April shipment. 
Circular quotation for smokeless lump and egg holds 
at $2, mines, but inasmuch as the April 1 price is 
$1.60, the actual market may be said to be today 
anywhere between these two limits. 

There is talk in the East that the price of anthracite 
egg and stove may advance this spring to the quota- 
tion for chestnut, but there is no official information. 
Cireular for the new season is expected within the 
next week. The old season for anthracite is ending 
with trade quite dull. Although some business is being 
closed for April shipment, the readiness of the retail 
merchants to take in coal early is not so conspicuous 
as it was a year ago. 





“STYLE OF HOUSE BIG PROBLEM IN BUILDING A HOME.” 


After assuming that a man has financed his home- 
building project, has his lot paid for, and has made 
a choice of a structure as between a bungalow, two- 
story residence, a two-flat or three-flat building, Rich- 
ard Fairchild, a feature writer, in the Chicago Sunday 
hiccord-Herald of March 1, says every person who plans 
a new home reaches this turn in the road, and asks the 
hypothetical question: ‘‘Of what shall I build?’’ 

The writer of the article lives in Chicago, and, by 
reading between the lines of his story, one will dis- 
cover that his criticism of wood as a building material 
depends mainly for its support upon the fact that the 
building eode of Chicago specifies that only buildings 
ot other than frame construction shall be erected 
within the fire limits. The average frame house, with 
a noncombustible roof within the fire limits offers 
little, if any, more fire hazard than the brick, since 
the interior of a brick and a frame dwelling are prac- 
tically identical. He begins by mentioning bungalows 
and two-story residences, but devotes most of his space 
to describing flat buildings. With the wisdom of a 
sage, he counsels: 

‘We advise against the frame dwelling for several 
reasons, ’? 

It is not the purpose of our comment to champion 
wood as a building material for flat buildings, but 
rather to resent the assumption that brick construction, 
regardless of location, is superior to wood. The story 
says the brick dwelling is a fire-resister, while a 
wooden dwelling invites fire. Certainly the so-called 
fireproof construction era has been at its hey-day since 
the beginning of the twentieth century, fire prevention 
days have been set aside for the education of the 
general public and every effort is being made to elim- 
inate carelessness. In the face of these facts, perhaps 
the writer of the story in question can explain why 
the annual fire loss in this country has advanced from 
$78,000,000 in 1875 to $217,004,000 in 1911, fireproof 
‘onstruction notwithstanding. Statistics show that 
during the first fifteen days of January, 1912, the fire 
loss the country over was a million dollars daily. 

This arbiter of building wisdom says a brick building 
may last for centuries (he isn’t sure) while a frame 
house begins to run down about as soon as the last 
carpenter has departed. The latter ‘‘fact’’ seems 
more clear to him. He injects a touch of pathos into 
his story by saying that statesmen are ‘‘furrowing 
their foreheads’’ to reforest areas and avert a lumber 
famine brought about by the careless and wasteful 
use of wood. He explains this so-called famine of 
lumber as follows: 

_ “Tt all came about from our early citizens settling 
in the woods and rearing their first homes from the 
logs of the virgin forest.’’ 

Several log houses must have been built in this 
country to have used so much timber. He says the 
reason why people still cling to wood as a building 
material is difficult to see. In view of some of the 
statements he makes, he could s?arcely be expected to 





see. Sometimes near-sightedness is a virtue. 

In comparing a frame house with one of brick con- 
struction, he says wood is susceptible to changes in 
temperature. Expose a board and a brick to zero 
temperature or to the rays of the sun at 100° Fahren- 
heit; which material is more susceptible to change in 
temperature? Along with the use of brick he advises 
the installation of plenty of radiators. Why, if brick 
is so immune from climatical changes? 

He makes reference to the longevity of building 
materials, citing instances where historical landmarks 
made of brick have withstood the action of nature’s 
alchemy, and adds: ‘‘Now and then a wooden build- 
ing of historical interest stands, apparently defying 
time.’’ Why apparently? He probably never heard of 
a redwood tree lying on the ground for 500 years 
and then being sawed into lumber; first-class lumber 
at that. It probably will be news to him that there is 
an old Ursuline convent in New Orleans, built of cy- 
press in 1730, now in use and known at present as 
the Archbishopric. 

As to cost, he says: ‘‘Suppose you have arranged 
for a $7,000 investment and have selected a frame 
dwelling, take the advice of the well-posted and get 
hold of about $500 more and alter your plans to make 
your material brick.’’ Harmonizing this statement 
with other advice that the interior be properly pro- 
tected, and all at 7.14 percent, is likely to dull one’s 
pencil. To be in keeping with the improvements he 
suggests for the interior, the material for the house 
should be the best of brick. Could that be possible 
at an advance of only 7.14 percent over the cost of 
lumber for the same house? 

Other articles from the pen of the same writer, 
touching various phases of home-building, are anounced 
to appear weekly in the Sunday Record-Herald. <A 
visit to the Forest Products Exposition at the Coliseum 
next May might give the writer of this series of arti- 
cles on home-building some light on the question. It 
might even instill a desire to rewrite some of the 
story printed March 1. 

It would be folly to say that brick, concrete and 
stone have no place as a building material, and it is an 
equal or greater folly to say the same thing of wood. 
All have their legitimate places and even though the 
manufacturers of substitutes for wood and their agents 
try to hoodwink the general public into believing theirs 
is the only kind of material to use, they do so at an 
expense that is ultimately paid by the consumer, and 
judging from efforts being made by the substitute 
manufacturers, those who use substitutes will pay high. 

Advertising alongside of reading matter occupies 
space known as ‘‘preferred position;’’ more especially 
if the reading matter refers to the advertisement. The 
fact that a good-sized advertisement of substitute 
building material appears at the top of the page and 
in the two columns next to the story in question may 
have had some influence on the pen of Mr. Fairchild. 
Whether it did or not, the fact is significant. 











NEVER 
AGAIN 


will timber investors or 
lumber manufacturers have 
opportunity to buy timber 
at the low prices for which 
it can be secured today. 


That statement is made 
emphatically and advisedly, 
due consideration having 
been given to all elements 
that govern the value of 
timber. 


A stagnant lumber mar- 
ket, due to general business 
depression, has brought 
about conditions that favor 
the buyer. Certain own- 
ers of timber have 
placed their holdings 
on the market at a 
sacrifice. Now is your 
chance. 


We have knowledge of 


these timber bargains and 
offer you our expert service 
to aid you in selecting the 
most valuable. 


White us NOW. 





Your copy of “Washington Red Cedar, 
America’s Overcoat Wood,” Lumber 
Users Guide No. 12, awaits vour request. 
Send for it. 











James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 
Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore.,}7%*% N°SEnK Building 


Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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| FINANCI | 
TIMBER LOANS 


Here is a business- 
record of significance 


For the past ten years this organization has devoted its entire time and 
attention to the making of loans on timber lands, being the originators and 
acknowledged authorities in this highly specialized field of finance. Follow- 
ing is a brief record covering these ten years: 


Number of loans made - - - - - - 2 « « « 63 
Number of issues matured and paid or called 

in prior to maturity ata premium - - - - « 13 
Capital and surplus of companies bonded - $180,738,495.36 
Total amount of bonds issued - - - - 76,930,500.00 
Amounts of bonds retired - - - - - 1.062.500.00 
Acreage of timber lands bonded - - - 4,629, 758.26 acres 


Total timber security - - - - - - 67,457,924.523 feet 


Theye has not occurred a single instance of loss or default in the payment 
of prineipal or interest on any of these bonds—an evidence of our thorough 
understanding of this highly specialized field of finance. 

We should be glad to advise with you if you are considering the matter of 
bonding your timber or if you are desirous of informing yourself regarding the 
Opportunities for safe investment in this field of steadily increasing security. 


Crark L. Poore & Co. 


Bank Floor, Westminster Bldg., 755-756 Mills Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


i Bast Dearborn National oad 


Chicago, Illinois 





United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - + 32,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
Wa. L. McKEE, Ass’t Cashier 
WM, W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets x) 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 








ational Forest Timber 
For Sale, 


ONE BILLION FEET 


EIGHTY PER CENT YELLOW PINE 


LOCATION: On the Kaibab Plateau adjoining 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, within 
the Kaibab National IF Arizona. Approx- 
imately Townships 32, 33 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 
40 North, Ranges 1 West and 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
East, G. & S. L. P. M. 

SPECIES: Approximately 800,000,000 feet B. M. 
of western yeliow pine; 70,000,000 feet B. M. of 
Douglas fir; 30,000,000 feet B. M. of Engelmann 
spruce and 100,000,000 feet B. M. of white fir, 

STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates considered, 
$2.00 per M. for western yellow pine and $1.40 per 
M. for Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white fir 
and all merchantable dead timber. Stumpage rates 
to be readjusted at end of each five-year period of 
contract. 

CONTRACT PERIOD: A period of 25 years will 
be allowed for cutting of timber, with three years 
additional at outset for necessary railroad con- 
struction. 











No Carrying Charges. 

Stumpage paid for as cut. 

Fire Risk reduced to minimum. 

Opportunity for permanent R. R. Investment. 


DEPOSIT: With bid, $10,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price of timber if bid is accepted, or re- 
funded if bid is rejected. Ten per cent may be 
retained as forfeit if contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 

PINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Ogden, Utah, 
up to and including June 15, 1914. In the discre- 
tion of the Forester, an extension of this period 
until August 15 will be allowed to permit a field 
examination. 


The right to reject all bids is reserved. Before 
bids are submitted, full information concerning 
logging and timber conditions, terms of sale, de- 
posits and the submission of bids should he ob- 
tained from the District Forester, Ogden, Utah. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


Exports of lumber and lumber products from the 
State of Washington during February of this year, 
with the volume and value of each, and also the ecoun- 
tries to which the exports were made and the value of 
amounts exported to each country, are shown in the 
accompanying tables: 


Roucu LUMBER. DRESSED LUMBER. 


To— Board ft. Value. Board ft. Value. 
oo ee aes 2,536,517 $26,688 215,244 $ 4,305 
TRON wine os woteaoe 41,087 895 24,442 612 
COMED. oso seins ss cletc ok 2,688,556 31,695 116,699 
Se ee 694,000 8,177 82,298 
British Columbia... .2,768,873 34,965 103,100 
PT ST ape 8,811,282 109,656 
3 ae 1,288,073 15,469 
ee 851,862 17,003 
ND DO. 2 a anc cas 940,259 14,05 
Philippine Islands. . .1,834,773 28,21 
EY, sc a6.0 556.6% 60,551 
BINGANOTE 6... .ceccse 82,086 
i eee 43,021 





SHINGLES 
Number 





The comparative statement is as follows: 
—1914— —1913— 
Quantity, Quantity, 
feet. Value. Jeet. Vaine, 
Lops, tickory. .'..4.. 40,000 $ 1,422 190,000 $ 
Pn Sececavseeees 455%  —Xawee 4,000 
ORO Gils. scans 120,000 6,867 166,000 
ee 50.000 1,964 33,000 
Lumber, oak ........ 807,000 26,482 2,445,000 
White pine ...... 3,000 ae . weese f 
SEREIND oh tials see «vale ime 1,000 52 
Yellow pine ...... 12,100 3,920 379,000 11.513 
PRE oe 65 6 sg 2 155,000 8,056 205,000 7.526 
Pe Sst vveesee euewe “sedate 43,000 100 
Bil MEO ow sss es 137,000 6,894 257,000 10.840 
REE Sorat aieieosla Ae 'st theieiate Ss | eles 33,000 250 
UE io coon sxe cetegals: ‘Sramieres ‘eaten TOR. 
AST WEROTS <0 220% 1,504 1,654 2,268 2.502 
SS Se eee 3,953 415 81,517 8.015 
All other kinds of 
SRR iss anes 5 Sigs osc s Ley) Se 10,135 
FREES Aan ww Gland tices,’  ateaale: coche saus 9.164 
WUNNNNINE 2 Sin Cesc: - enters | | re 2.375 
BRS eric ate ane .Gkaotee \ wragtcur 1,484 
All other manufac- 
Cures OF WOO. 2.02 wsece SOB1E 8s a vinsics 37,501 
MEE. 4b <dvuwencawarus $91,447 $205,100 





PORT OF BOSTON. 
Boston, Mass., March 18.—Exports of lumber from 
New England ports during February were somewhat 
light. The customhouse statement shows that a total 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


To— Pieces. Value. 
PRUNE Wactisn haan csc bac okies seen Pines 8,000 12 
Ieee SOND. cocoa nx baw a beesaacen wee 978,000 2,683 

LATH, 

ae Number 

To— Pieces. Value 
DENS hocks SOG ae asco ae oa Sana 139,000 $ 327 
PRINR Teas wik sak So kh DAR ee oe a ae 204,000 464 

Pickets. Poles & piling. 
‘o— No. Value. No. Value. 
A) |) re | $3,452 ce - *aewe 
TE Gin Sibatketveduss geach “xt %Swe 30 $ 122 
PemmOpIne TSIANOES...6.55 sc0ss wees 200 1,730 
Oe ee ee § OOS ois 162 6,003 
British Columbia....... Lees ee 89 2,297 
EE eas SWS Se GI Ru: |. leis ks mpm nteetane 
DE POOM ne tach aac mec! aces! “acer Wee eics 
PROPS aR AOR Casas,  kyccus Geew, | sums 
MUR Sins 55 homage’ ade a 


ORIGINATING POINTS AND VALUE OF FEBRUARY, 1914, EXPORTS, 


FROM— Value. FromM— Value 
TRCOMR «oo cnn se seer SRP ee $21,639 
ot re 54,978 eee 848 
A CO Pree 28 
Se ere ROR is a (ns 0 016 ha 13,185 
Bellingham Serr 3,684 
Lo PO eee 1,674 
RUWRRIEL 6.5 'e 5.005 0 66 clo: 1,064 
ROME. Sy sae Sane cm Se a ee 4,177 





Coastwise shipments from the State of Washington 
during February of this year, their character and the 
port from which they originated follow: 

COASTWISE 


Rough Lumber. Dressed Lbr. Shi 
From. No. Jalue. No. jalue. No. 
ee eee 524,484 $ 7,711 180,093 $4,182 7,091,000 
po ee 1,685 eee * 





Mukilteo 
Bellingham 
Port Ludlow 
Port Blakely .. 
Aberdeen 
Hoquiam 


. 2'825;000 
- 158,929 sisal 
44.459 





10,000 
300,000 
426,000 


94,776 1,706 
294,120 -5,329 


FROM ST. JOHN TO TRANSATLANTIC PORTS. 

St. JoHn, N. B., March 16.—The export of lumber 
from St. John to transatlantic ports in January and 
February was only about half as great as for the cor- 
responding two months in 1913. The figures follow: 





1913. 
RCO. AU, RE bin sm's «0:5 a0. 16,212,005 
Hardwood, Sup. tt........... 453,481 


With the exception of 501,387 superficial feet of 
spruce to South Africa and 110,000 feet to Australia, 
the shipments went to Liverpool, Manchester, Irish 
ports, London and Glasgow. 

Shipments for January and February this year were 
as follows: 

Spruce—S. Ft. Hardwoods 8, Ft. 
W. Malcolm MacKay...... 4,107,928 201,299 
John E. Moore & Co....... 1,590,12 180,583 








George McKean........... 1,264,296 627,629 
Other Shinge#rs... 2.0.0.0. 1,103,031 318,293 


Comparing shipments for February alone the quantity 
of spruce was 3,377,779 feet compared with 7,993,672 
for February of last year. Shipments for March are 
also likely to show a marked reduction compared with 
the corresponding month last year. 





PORT OF BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 16.—There is no room for 
encouragement in the statement of exports of lumber and 
logs from the port of Baltimore during February of this 
year, compared with the corresponding month of 1913, 
unless it be that the latest reports indicate an increasing 
interest in the offerings on the other side. The exhibit 
for February shows that the value of the lumber and 
logs, lumber and wood products shipped from here 
amounted to not one-half the totai for February, 1913, 
the figures being respectively $91,447 and $205,400. 

The greatest decline is to be noted in oak lumber, 
which dropped from 2,445,000 feet (worth $82,723) in 
February, 1913, to 807,000 feet (valued at $26,482) for 
last month. The shipments of hickory logs fell from 
190,000 feet (worth $5,949) last month to 40,000 feet 
(worth $1,422). Of oak logs none at all were exported 
last month, against only 4,000 feet in 1913, while yellow 
pine, poplar lumber, spruce, and all other classifications 
underwent a contraction in so far as the foreign move- 
iment is concerned. 

Exports of doors ceased last month, while in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, such goods to the value of more than $9,000 
went out, and very much the same story is to be told of 
every item on the list. 


Bow shooks. Cedar logs. Cargo booms. Railroad tivs. 








No. Value. Vo Value. No. Value. No. Value, 
24,000 a a a et a ee Penis 
ee S200) cae Re: 
re ‘ 89,057 $29,705 
12,000 1,262 
90,000 Sere Sa5 eos ae eeees Betas 

siieie “eis Tae 10 SS5 Me ater 

See DP Motciatare 10 6 





of 938,000 board feet of all kinds of lumber, valued 
at $52,812, was shipped from port of Boston to foreign 
countries during the month ended February 28. lor 
February, 1913, the total value of lumber and its manu 
factures exported from Boston amounted to $140,254. 
The contraction of the export business the last month 
is considered by Boston lumber dealers to be due in 
large part to the curtailing of construction activities 
in many parts of the world because of the tightening 
up of capital as a result of the Balkan War. The with- 





SHIPMENTS, 














ngles Lath, Box Shooks. Poles & Piling. Pickets, Spars. 
Value. No. Val, No. Value. No. Val. No. Val. No. Val, 
$16,444 os exes SOIUG0 Btsaee ~ 5,000 $10 nate 
5,934 Seay sec Saat, None 
600 60,000 $300) ....  «.... 105 50 2,000 12 105 $2 
1,202 18,000 45 See sees s, eee: ine eels 





holding of European capital has arrested development 
projects in South America, where a large percentage of 
New England lumber exports went until a little more 
than a year ago. 

The Export Lumber Company and Shepard & Morse, 
two of the largest lumber exporting concerns in this 
part of the country, believe that all signs point to a 
clearing of the horizon and a recovery in the near future 
of the lumber export trade here to its normal propor- 
tions. March 5 the Export Lumber Company consigned 
the Avon to Buenos Aires with a cargo of pine and hard- 
wood valued at $64,000. Since this one consignment is 
worth more than the entire exports of lumber during 
the previous month it may be taken as an encourage- 
ment. A detailed statement of the lumber exports from 
Boston for February follows: 


All 
other All 


Pitch White 
Logs, pine, Oak, pine, boards, other 
board board board board board lumber, 
feet. feet. feet. feet. feet. value. 
Argentina al eee: ba aetate 51,000 417.000 26,000 ...... 
British West é 
RR ow cae cee sees. axes cee ee eae 
Camege ....... ee! ll ee 2,000 $ 185 
England O00. 65 ec 44,000 76,000 237,000 9,877 
Germany ..... in Kees. Kees. Jeane  - wees 388 
Totals .....3,000 64,000 95,000 511,000 265,000 $10,400 


Although February, 1913, can not be regarded as 
a normal month, as even then there were complaints 
that the export lumber trade was poor, the total value 
of lumber exports was more than double the figures for 
February, 1914. While last month consignments of 
lumber and its products went to five foreign countries 
only the previous February there were exports to sevel- 
teen foreign countries, or possessions; namely, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, British West Africa, 
Canada, Cuba, Denmark, England, Germany, Ireland, 
Italy, Miquelon, Netherlands, Newfoundland, Scotland 
and Switzerland. 





CANADIAN FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY. 


Canada has established a forest products laboratory 
in connection with McGill University at Montreal, 
which will be conducted along much the same lines a: 
the forest products laboratory maintained by the 
United States Government at the University of Wis 
consin at Madison. Canada has such a vast extent of 
forest and it is potentially so valuable that the Do 
minion Government desires to conserve it as far a- 
possible. he decision to establish the laboratory at 
Montreal is one step along Canadian conservation plans. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Prospective Heavier Buying Induces Continued Manu- 
facturing—Disturbance Caused by a Broken Dam— 
Important Business Changes. 

SPAYTLE, WASH., March 14,—Mills are accepting orders 
at prevailing prices a little more readily than heretofore, 
apparently with the confidence that heavier buying 


orders Will soon come. They are satisfied to keep run- 
nine until an improved market will have materialized. 
Labor troubles are not menacing, as the men have re- 


turned to work on the terms outlined by the operators, 
with both sides claiming that their contentions have been 
maintained. The greatest interest is manifested in the 
question of Canal tolls, with the sentiment unanimously 
insistent for free tolls on coastwise shipments. Foreign 
export demand is light, with no improvement in Coast 
shipments to California. 

sv the breaking of the Government dam at the outlet 
of Lake Union at noon March 138, the level of the lake 


was lowered 9 feet, and the flood of water through the 
canal to Salmon Bay, now in course of excavation, threat- 


ened for a while to carry out the log booms in Salmon 
Bay, but the incoming tide assisted in checking the current 
so that the launches sent out for the purpose were able 
to care for the logs. The outlet of Lake Union is just 


above the Fremont bridge and the current carried out the 
timbers supporting that structure over the canal, causing 
it to collapse. The sawmill of the Bryant Lumber & Shingle 
Company is located on the lake shore south of the break, 
and the lowering of the water prevents getting logs on 
to the haul-up chain, so the mill will be shut down until 
the dam will have been replaced. No further damage was 
done here, but at the Brace & Hergert mill, at the west end 
of the lake, the piling gave way under a considerable part 
of the lumber pier, dropping much of the lumber into the 
water. The piling at this place gave way last summer, and 
the filling that had been made caused the supports placed 
at that time to spread. The dam will be replaced at once. 

The controlling interest in the Cashmere Lumber Company, 
of Cashmere, Wash., has been secured by W. I. Ewart, who 
returned to Seattle this week after a trip covering Minne- 
apolis, Chicago and St. Louis. In addition to looking after 
his timber investment interests, Mr. Ewart arranged for an 
additional investment in the lumber company of $40,000, 
which will place it on a substantial financial basis, and care 
for a greater capacity of the plant than was at first 
planned. ‘The sawmill and dry kilns are 6 miles out of 
Cashmere in the mountains close to the timber holdings. 
The equipment of the mill includes a 9-foot band mill and 
accompanying machinery of modern type, giving a daily 
capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. Owing to heavy snows 
the mill is not operated in winter. It will start about April 
1 for a probable cut for the year of 6,000,000 feet during 
the open season. The lumber is hauled to the planing mill 
and box factory at Cashmere by heavy wagons fitted with 
brakes on all four wheels, and as the road-making materials 
are excellent and the roads are kept in good condition, the 
continuous down grade allows of loads of 3,500 feet to 
each team, The planing mill and box factory have been in 
operation since March 1, and of the output two-thirds finds 
a local market, largely apple boxes, and the remainder, con- 
sisting of western white pine, is sold to eastern sash and 
door concerns. In addition, the company operates a retail 
vard in Cashmere that handles part of the local product and 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 feet of Coast lumber. 

E. H. Schafer, president of the Oregon-Washington Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, of this city, returned this week 
from three months spent in the middle western and eastern 
lumber markets. <A large part of this time he spent in 
advertising Pacific ceast forest products. Mr. Schafer had 
moving picture films showing logging and lumber operations 
from the falling of the tree in the forest to the displaying 
of the finished product, such as fir doors, silo stock, etc. Mr. 
Schafer showed these pictures and gave a lecture in con- 
nection with them, before many retail lumber conventions 
and gatherings of architects, builders, and others directly 
interested in building materials. He says the pictures were 
well received everywhere and the greatest interest was shown 
in the Pacific coast operations. There was a bigger demand 
for pictures than could be supplied and a great deal of 
interest in Pacific coast woods was aroused by this very 
effective manner of advertising. Mr. Schafer had to return 
to Seattle because he could not afford to remain away from 
his business any longer. 

McCormack & Dailey is the name of a new wholesale 
company that has just opened offices in the White Building, 
this city. Messrs. McCormack and Dailey are well known 
lumbermen of British Columbia and have decided to cast 
their lot in the wholesale lumber and shingle business on 
the American side of the line. Mr. McCormack is treasurer 
of the Canadian Western Lumber Company, and Mr. Dailey 
was, until recently, manager of the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Agency. 

A. C. Hemphill is back among his many friends in Seattle. 
Mr. Hemphill has just taken charge of the lumber depart- 
ment in the Northwest for W. R. Grace Co., under C. M. 
Pettibone, manager of the Seattle office of this company. 
W. R. Grace & Co. are well known shippers with head- 
quarters in San Francisco and last year opened a New York 

lice for the purpose of shipping lumber to New York by 

. The company has two steamers carrying lumber 
rom Puget Sound to New York. around the Horn. Norman 
Vincent, formerly with the Pacific Fir Company, of this city, 
is in charge of the New York office. Mr. Hemphill left the 
Northwest Lumber Agency of Tacoma to take up the position 
with Grace & Co. Prior to that he was manager of the 
Continental Lumber Company, at Portland. However, 
Seattle is Mr. Hemphill’s former home and he was at one 
time manager of the Seattle office for the H. B. Waite Com- 
pany, and later engaged in the wholesale business under the 
name of the Jacobsen-Hemphill Lumber Company. 

il. W. Meyer, manager of the lumber department for Hind. 
Rolph & Co., of San Francisco, was in Seattle the first 

the week, on his way to the home office from Boston 
‘nd New York, where for two weeks he looked into shipping 
onditions. Hind, Rolph & Co. have been making arrange- 
‘ents to anticipate the opening of the Panama Canal in the 
sipping of Pacific coast lumber to the Atlantic coast, 
specially to Boston. The company plans to work in con- 
unetion with the Boston-Pacific Steamship Company, which 
as, according to Mr. Meyer, the only dock facilities that 
in reasonably be used for the unloading of lumber in 
soston harbor. Mr. Meyer says he is convinced that as far 
s the Pacific coast lumber business is concerned, if the 
:dministration persists in its policy of free lumber, but not 
‘ree’ tolis for American vessels through the Canal, the 
uilding of the Canal by the United States will prove to 
© an advantage to British Columbia and a disadvantage 
0 Oregon, Washington and California. 

_ ‘The Seattle Boiler Works of this city is completing two 
large refuse burners for the big plant of the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Company, at Port Angeles. This company 
rected the big smoke stack 10 feet in diameter for the 
‘me company, together with fuel room, elevator and other 
‘quipment of like nature. The burners are what is known 








a the improved overdraft system, said to be smokeless and 
parkless, and are built with a steel shell lined with brick. 


These two burners are oaty two of eleven that have been 
built by the same company in the last twelve months, among 
which are burners for the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
iverett; the Waite Mills & Timber Company, Granite Falls; 
the Stimson Mill Company, and the Gould Lumber Company, 
Seattle; Port Blakely Mill Company, Port Blakeley; Cana- 
dian Western Lumber Company, Fraser Mills, B. C.; British 
Canadian Lumber Company, New Westminster, B. Cc., and 
= fae Canadian Lumber Company, of Crescent Val- 
ey, =. 'C. 

W. I. McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Company, of 
Quincy, Ill., was at the Seattle office of the company this 
week, preparing for an active campaign in the sale of Pacific 
coast lumber, which he thinks from the excellent crop pros- 
pects will be above the average. 

G. V. Learned, of the Learned Lumber Company, left this 
week for a trip of several weeks to Minneapolis and other 
eastern pvints. 

The many friends of J. I. Ives, manager of the Stimson 
Mill Company, will be pleased to hear of his return to 
Seattle, after a prolonged stay in the East, two months of 
which time he was in a hospital under treatment for his 
eyesight. The oculists promise him a gradual improvement 
that will result in a cure. 

The Kent Lumber Company will install a 66-inch Mer- 
shon band resaw in its mill at Barneston. A Berlin No. 91 
fast feed flooring machine with automatic feed table has 
been recently installed in the planing mill. 

Volney H. Hanchett, president of the Hanchett Swage 
Works, of Big Rapids, Mich., was in Seattle this week, and 
on his trip will visit Coast cities and return by way of 
California. He reports the business of his firm as excellent, 
with February promising to prove the banner month in its 
history. ( 

YT. D. Merrill, of Duluth, Minn., president of the Merrill 
& Ring Lumber Company, is at the Seattle office of the 
company. R. D. Merrill, vice president, returned this week 
from his California trip. . 

A Seattle visitor of the week was Charles Cassidy, sales 
manager of the Dover Lumber Company, of Dover, Ida. 
He — made trips to Bellingham and Vancouver from this 
point. 

B. J. Clark, of the Red River Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, was in Seattle this week. Mr. Clark went from here 
to Portland and before returning east expects to visit a 
number of mill points in the Northwest. 





MISLEADING STATEMENTS REGARDING STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 13.—Through the columns of 
the daily press W. T. Boyce, representing the Department 
of Labor, has been given a great deal of credit for set- 
tling the recent shingle weavers’ strike at Raymond. The 
Employers’ Association of Washington, with officers in 
the Lyon Building, this city, has taken exception to the 
statement made in the public press. This association is 
in receipt of a letter from E. E. Case, manager of the 
Case Shingle & Lumber Company, at Raymond, in which 
Mr. Case states that there was no concession made on the 
part of the manufacturers at all and that the shingle 
weavers called off the strike and the shingle manufac- 
turers consented to let such men return ¢o work as they 
saw fit. In a circular to the employers’ association 
members who are lumber manufacturers the executive 
committee states that conditions in all the lumber and 
shingle mills in the State at this time are very good. 
It says, however, that there is an element of possible 
danger and should any developments arise manufacturers 
will be promptly advised of the situation. 

John MeMaster, the veteran shingle manufacturer of 
this city, who owns and operates a shingle and siding 
mill at Marysville, reports that he has just received 
word that the knot sawyers in his Marysville mill had 
put in a demand for $4.50 a day. Mr. McMaster claims 
it would be absolutely impossible under present condi- 
tions to pay any such a price for knot sawyers, and 
therefore there is some likelihood of a tie up at that 
point. The MeMaster mill has been paying knot sawyers 
#4 per day. Ballard mills pay $3.25 for the same work. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Railroad Buying Adds to Activity at the Mills—Big 
Order Placed for Ore Dock Material—Charter 
Situation. 


TacoMA, WASH., March 16.—Discussing the general 
lumber situation for the opening of March, Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, had this to say: 

The purchase of more or less railroad material has created 
some activity among the sawmills, and inquiries received 
from yards that will be in the market during the next 
thirty or sixty days has caused a little revival in business, 
necessitating the opening up of some of the logging camps 
and the operating of some of the mills that have been 
closed. ‘There is no stable market, however, for logs. We 
believe there are logs enough in the market to supply the 
operating mills. It is assumed, however, that the logging 
camps will begin operation during the next 30-day period, 
and with the revival of export business we hope to dispose 
of enough lumber to keep our operations up to moderate 
capacity. This company has taken on a large tie order for 
India which will absorb its creosoting plant capacity and a 
large amount of its lumber capacity. We are also cutting 
up an accumulation of logs preparatory for shipping by 
rail when the market shall open up. We are running our 
remaining mill to its full capacity. 


Allen C. Hemphill, who has been with the Northwest 
Lumber Agency in charge of its sales, left last week 
for Seattle to become associated with the buying depart- 
ment of W. R. Grace & Co’s. Seattle offices. Assistant 
Manager Chester Rainey is looking after Mr. Hemphill’s 
end of the agency work pending naming of a successor 
to Mr. Hemphill, which will be within a week or so. 
The Northwest is finding the fir market just about the 
same as last week, at least no stronger. 

The Pacifie Coast Coal Company has work under way 


on the extensive coal bunkers and storage yards it is ~ 


installing on the water front at a cost of about $25,000 
for the structures. The bunkers will have thirteen pock- 
ets and will be among the most modern on the Coast. 
The company’s storage yard will have a capacity of 
20,000 tons and will be planked with 4x12 timbers, 200,- 











TIMBER LOANS 


ON 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
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The American- Credit 
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Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 
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Loans on Timber 


Weare in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 
809 - 812 Westminster Building, 
IL Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO 
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lumber accountants. Ac- 
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reasonable cost. For par- 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 





We have been in the lumber business for 


over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 














This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan 
of Financing Lumber and 
Timber Companies’’, will 
be furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, 
10th Floor, Lewis Bldg. 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. 
Oregon and California. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
711-714 White Building, 
J. F. and J. H. DOUGLAS, Repre 
sentatives, State of Washington, 
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MiupnicHt 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 


W.P. Ketcham 


7 1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. || 








WM. S. KELTON & COMPANY 


Public Appraisers. 
Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes 


HENRY BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Constru cn 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire — pr armas, wn 

chinery for complete mills. Fire loss patient 
sawmill engineer. Can save you 


C.M. STEINMETZ £:.; * Washington, D. C. 














000 feet being required to fill the order. The company 
is installing a $7,000 locomotive crane, the only one in 
use on the Coast outside of the lumber business. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company’s D. & M. 
sawmill at Lake Tapps, which has been idle since Sep- 
tember 1, will not be started until the lumber market 
thoroughly rights itself. The shingle mill at this plant 
is running and the company is also putting logs into 
the pond “ready to start sawing when conditions shall 
warrant. 

One of the large timber orders placed in this district 
during the last two weeks was for 1,100,000 feet of ore 
dock material for the Duluth, Mesaba & Northern, the 
— being placed through a Hibbing (Minn.) whole- 
saler. 

The fir market is marking time, with demand just about 
equal to output and no chance for advances, says T. J. 
Handforth, of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Com- 
pany, Perkins Building. Mr. Handforth blames the 
delay in allowing an increase in commodity rail rates 
Jargely for failure of the market to improve, aided 
somewhat by severe weather in the East. He does not 
look for a good lumber market until the railroads shall 
have come in. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company has been 
finding a good market in the East for its ‘‘perfection’’ 
and ‘‘Eureka’’ cedar shingles, of which it has been 
turning out a special quality, and looks for a revival 
in this demand when the lake carrying season shall 
open. 

Frank B. Cole, who was editor of a former local 
lumber trade monthly, was appointed this week by Mayor 
Seymour a member of the city civil service commis- 
sion. 

One of the best suburban docks in the vicinity of 
Tacoma was completed this week and dedicated Wednes- 
day with a clambake. It is at Hyada Park and is built 
on creosoted piling from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company’s creosoting department. In putting in 
this piling the county commissioners estimate it will 
greatly outwear the untreated fir piling and will more 
than repay any added expense. 

An agreement was filed for record with the county 
auditor yesterday between the Tidewater Logging Com- 
pany and the O’Neal-Gowan Lumber Company whereby 
the latter is to erect a shingle mill at Trout Lake and 
the Tidewater company is to cut logs from a large 
tract in townships 16 to 19, ranges 3 and 4. The logs 
will be manufactured at the mill. 

Vessel freights are on the decline. To South America 
two schooners have been fixed by W. R. Grace & Co. 
for 45s to a direct port, which is 2s 6d less than the 
last previous fixture. Most vessel owners are still hold- 
ing for the higher rate but have little chance of get- 
ting it. J. J. Moore & Co. this week announce the 
charter of the British schooner Coquitlam City for Bris- 
bane from Willapa Harbor at 45s, the first fixture of a 
sailer to Australia in months. Except for a little South 
American business, the vessel market is stagnant. 

Olympia advices are that the Henry McCleary Company 
purposes to start up the West Side mill there Monday, 
running to limited output. The plant was lately bought 
by the McCleary interests, having been idle except at 
intervals since 1907. It has been remodeled and brought 
up to date. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQquiIAM, WASH., March 12.—A 
marked peculiarity in the water shipments for Feb- 
ruary is the increase in the number of vessels going 
foreign. In all about 50,000,000 feet of lumber was 
shipped during the preceding month and no small por- 
tion of that was taken by the foreign market. This 
fact taken together with that of the cut in the trans- 
pacific liners lumber rates would seem to indicate that 
the Orient is seeking lumber from the Pacific Coast. 
The coastwise shipments remain about the same though 
the arrival of a number of steamers which have not 
been in Grays Harbor for some months would seem to 
indicate that the lumber trade between this port and 
San Francisco is again rapidly increasing. 

Cablegram reports from Supe, Peru, say that the 
schooner F. M. Slade has been wrecked off the entrance 
to that harbor. The Slade loaded here at the plant of the 
S. E. Slade Lumber Company and sailed December 11. The 
vessel is the property of the Slade company. 

The shingle mill of the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company is in operation and the company has an order 
for 1,000,000 green extra ‘“‘*A*.”’ These shingles will be 
sold coastwise. ‘The steamship Stanley Dollar recently took 
a large cargo from its docks for San Francisco and shortly 
afterward the steamer Navajo cleared for San Pedro with 
1,200,000 feet of lumber. The company reports that it has 
no complaint to make over rail business. Water shipments 
are all that could be expected at this time of year. Local 
trade is good. The outlook is promising. 

The plant of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company 
has been shipping a great deal of its output by water dur- 
ing the last month ‘and is operating steadily. The saw- 
mill has a capacity of 500,000 feet in twenty hours. The 
shingle mill cuts about 300,000 shingles a day. The lath 
mill turns out 100,000 pieces in ten hours. About! $300,000 
is paid out by the company every month for labor. Numer- 
ous improvements and repairs have been made. 

The Ideal Door Company, of Hoquiam, has completed ex- 
tensive improvements. E. G. McGlauflin, president and 
manager, reports that the demand for fir doors is good. 
The plant has a daily capacity of 750 doors. 

March promises a heavy shipment of lumber from this 
port. The California market is in good condition. 

Estimates made recently show that still several billion 
feet of timber in Chehalis County is directly tributary to 
Hoquiam. In addition to this ‘is about 125,000.000,000 
feet of timber in the Olympic Peninsula, which will have 
to be brought out by way ef Grays Harbor, preferably 
Hoguiam. to be handled with speed an economy 

According to a recent report from the Pacific "amber In- 
spection Bureau, Grays Harbor is shipping one-fourth of 
all the lumber going by water from Oregon and Washington 
points to Califurnian and foreign markets. 

The year 1913 was the best recorded in water _ship- 
ments of the north Pacific, exceeling 1912 by 85,787,506 
feet. Shipments to California ports, with the exception 
of San Francisco, where they were about normal, showed 


ey 


a marked decline, due perhaps to the failure in the crops 
recorded during that year. The great increase in the con- 
signments came in the shipments to Asiatic ports and 
Australian. 

The Boyce Lumber Company has resumed operation | 
intends to run steadily during the coming months. his 
is a new concern. It recently completed a factory in | Jo. 
quiam devoted to the manufacture of knock- down fra, ines 
for doors and windows. 


and 





SALES MANAGER FOR A NEW PLANT. 

HoquiAM, WASH., March 14.—The Copalis Lunier 
Company, whose new plant at Carlisle, near Copulis 
Junction, about 20 miles from this city, will begin om ra- 
tion some time next month, has secured the services of 
W. D. Garland as sales manager. Mr. Garland will 20 
to the new mill town of Carlisle about April 1. His 
family, now in Seattle, will join him a month or so later, 
Mr. Garland is a lumberman of many years’ experience, 
He was at one time assistant manager of the Common. 
wealth Lumber Company, of Seattle. He was also for- 
merly traveling salesman for the Continental Lum!er 
Company, of Portland. Before the plant of the Cogsh:l- 
Metzger Lumber Company at Sedro Wooley burned, \ir. 
Garland was treasurer of the company. Later he 1s 
sales manager for the Imperial Timber & Trading Com- 
pany, of Vancouver, B. C. 

The sawmill town of Carlisle is less than a year old 
and has been built by the Copalis Lumber Compa y. 
It is named after the president of the company, who 
is a well known lumberman at the head of the Carlisle. 
Pennell interests of Atchison, Kan., and which interesis 
are heavy timber owners in Washington. This com- 
pany’s big and modern plant, which is not quite com- 
pleted, will have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet of 
lumber and about 500,000 shingles. The product of the 
sawmill will be largely Grays Harbor spruce, hemlock 
and red cedar. The same interests have recently begun 
preparation for the building of a plant in Lewis County, 
near Napavine. The company owns a mill site at 
Hoquiam. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WaSH., March 14.—At the close of the 
second week of March little change is noted in the lumber 
trade. As usual, the cargo mills are supplied with orders 
and inquiries are frequent. China and Australia are the 
principal foreign countries that show unusual activity 
in the lumber trade. Australia, especially, always has 
been, and is now, a heavy consumer of Bellingham-made 
lumber. Incident to preliminary arrangements for the 
annual pack of salmon in Alaska, some of the local 
mills are supplying cargoes of lumber for shipment to 
the northern territory.. The box shook trade with Singa- 
pore, Hawaiian Islands and California continues brisk. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, came here from Seattle during the week on 
business concerning his company’s lumber plants. Mr. 
Bloedel says that in order to be consistents President 
Wilson should grant shippers the right to use foreign 
vessels in transporting freight from Pacific coast ports to 
ports on the Atlantic coast of the United States. In brief 
Mr. Bloedel says: “If we are to have free lumber, free 
shingles and free everything else, let us have the free use 
of foreign vessels.’ 

The United States domestic commerce laws prohibit the 
use of foreign vessels in carrying freight from one United 
States port to another. Inasmuch as there are but ten ves- 
sels of the American shipping fleet, according to Mr. Bloedel, 
that are suited to the long trip between the coasts of the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans, it will be impossible for them 
to handle the freight until time shall have elapsed for 
increasing the freight carrying fleet. By paying the same 
tolls as are charged American vessels the British Columbia 
manufacturers will have the privilege of shipping their mill 
products through the Panama Canal, and Mr. Bloedel is one 
who believes this will be a decided advantage in favor of 
the British Columbia manufacturers. 

Logging camp operations in the Northwest are brisk. Logs 
are being shipped to the Bellingham bay water front from 
the camps located on the Northern Pacific Railway in the 
eastern part of the county, besides over the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. 





TIMBER HOLDINGS INSPECTED. 

CLEARLAKE, WASH., March 14.—A party consisting of 
M. J. Costello, traffic manager, and F. W. Graham, 
western industrial and immigration agent of the Great 
Northern; Gerald Frink, vice president and manager of 
the Washington Iron Works, and a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was taken today on a trip of 
inspection over the Puget Sound & Cascade Railway by 
B. R. Lewis, of the Clearlake Lumber Company. This 
railroad was built in 1912-3 by Mr. Lewis to reach his 
timber holdings in Skagit County, and in the later 
year became a part of the holdings of the Clearlake 
Lumber Company. 

The road reaches an elevation of 1,500 feet by three 
switchbacks, and has a present length of about 12 miles. 
Extensions of a few miles will reach all the timber owned 
by the Clearlake Lumber Company, and also considerable 
owned by the Great Northern Railway. The roadbed is 
well constructed for logging purposes, and reaches the 
finest timber near the summit of thé mountain. The 
view from the highest points over the Skagit Valley to 
Mount Baker is most picturesque. The railroad men 
were given an excellent opportunity to inspect the 
timber holdings of the Great Northern, and with Mr. 
Frink were greatly interested in the logging operations 
at Camp 3, at the lower level. The crew now working 
there will be moved to Camp 1, near the summit, in about 
two weeks, as the weather conditions make it impossible 
to work there now. 

The Clearlake Lumber Company has a fine plant on the 
shores of the beautiful little lake of that name. The 
shingle mill is one of the largest on the Coast, and is 
equipped with eighteen upright machines. The commis 
sary is a model of its kind, and the buildings of the 
sawmill town are attractive and well located on the gentle 
slope east of the manufacturing plant. The fir timber 
of the company runs heavily to flooring stock and. silo, 
and a good proportion of cedar siding is secured from 
that timber. 
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ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

K)VERETT, WASH., March 16.—The first case in which 
a Federal mediator sought to adjust labor troubles came 
in Everett last week when T. W. Boyce, of the Federal 
immigration service in California, arrived and started 
negotiations in an effort to adjust the difficulties of the 
Robinson Manufacturing Company and its union working- 
men. ‘The Government agent came here upon request of 
President Marsh, of the State federation of labor, who tele- 
graphed the secretary of labor at Washington. Mr. Boyce 
at once began his work and held conferences with the lead- 
ers of the unionists and the lumber firm. 

the Clearwater Lumber Company is repairing its pole 
yonds and will resume operation in full blast in a few days. 

the Puget Mill Company paid $63,149.23 into the Sno- 
homish County treasury recently, this being the largest tax 
assessment paid this year. Other corporations have ten- 
dered large sums but have done so with the understanding 
that their assessment would be cut down to what they con- 
sidered a more reasonable figure. 

‘the Three Lakes Lumber Company’s shingle mill has re- 
sumed operation at Three Lakes, after a shutdown of a few 
weeks. 
vor the first time in the history of Everett, a shipment 
of Canadian pine, totaling 200,000 feet, was towed here and 
unloaded at the Oriental dock for shipment to South 
America. The shipment was brought by the Carrick Lum- 
ber Company, which already has large shipments of Idaho 
and Idaho pine stored here. 

two carloads of shingles from mills in the vicinity of 
Startup were last week sent to Alaska on the steamer 
Rochelle. The steamer Falcon carried 700,000 feet of lum- 
wr from the Crown mill to Wilmington, Cal., this week. 
The barkentine Thomas P. Emigh is at the Crown mill to 


lond 1,000,000 feet of lumber for Sydney, Australia. The 
steamer Bee carried 500,000 feet of lumber to San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey from the Crown mill. The barkentine 
James Johnson, loaded with 1,800,000 feet of lumber, 


cleared from the Crown plant for Tasmania. The steamer 
Wilmington cleared from the Crown plant for San Fran- 
cisco with 650,000 feet of lumber. The steamer Nome City 
loaded 500,000 feet at the Crown mill for San Francisco. 


| OREGON 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 
VORTLAND, ORE., March 14.—Passage of the Alaska 
railroad bill, fathered by Senator George E. Chamberlain 
of Oregon, has aroused intense enthusiasm here and it is 


believed that as a result of Government activity and the 
opening up of interior Alaska this section of the country 








will experience a very material revival in business. The 
railroad building will involve many millions, and it is esti- 
mated that in conjunction therewith fully as large a total 


will be invested by individuals and corporations. The estab- 
lishment of a line of steamers between this city and ports 
in southeastern Alaska will place Portland merchants and 
lumbermen in line for bidding successfully in competition 
with other ports for such business as might originate in 
the northern country and which even now amounts to many 
million dollars a year. W. A. Langille, who for eight years 
was United States forest supervisor, but who is now located 
in Portland as head of the Tree Faller & Cutter Company, 
says that the building of railroads into Alaska will mean 
the opening up of resources that people have little idea of 
under existing conditions. It may also mean some develop- 
ment of the lumbering industry up there, although much 
lumber will undoubtedly be shipped from Pacific Northwest 
points into the district for some time to come, as material 
will be needed for railroad construction and other projects 
that will follow. 

The IL. B. Menefee Lumber Company is now occupying 
its new suite of offices in the Northwestern Building. The 
company is operating two shingle mills, those at Kalama 
and University Park, and the third plant, at Milwaukie, 
will begin operations April 1. The Kalama mill is now 
putting out 200,000 shingles a day, while the University 
Park plant turns out 800,000. The Milwaukie plant will 
have a capacity of 350,000 a day. W. xibbons, sales 
manager for the shingle end, says that while the business 
is not as active as it was during January, the outlook for 
the summer is encouraging. 

The Western Cooperage Company, which has just moved 
into its new offices in the Northwestern Building, is plan- 
ning the erection and establishment of a sawmiil on a site 
purchased some time ago at St. Johns near the Port of 
Portland drydock. The comeeny has a large body of tim- 
ber in Clatsop County, cruising about 500,000,000 feet, and 
logging operations have been carried on there for some 
time. ‘This year, however, the company will probably not 
do any logging. The cooperage plant at Holton is working 
steadily. 

W. G. Collins, assistant manager of J. D. Lacey & Co., 
this city, left for Vancouver, B. C., during the week on 
company business. H. D. Langille, local manager, left for 
San Domingo a few days ago to Jook over some timber there. 
Mr. Langille wil! be gone about three months. 

Ross W. Smith, who handles the Dollar Steamship Com- 
pany’s business in Oregon and Washington, was here this 
week from Seattle to arrange for the loading of the British 
steamer Harmatris, under charter to his company to carry 
a cargo of lumber to China. The cargo will be picked up 
at a number of mills on the lower Columbia. The next 
steamer to come here for the company will be the Hazel 
Dollar, Mr. Smith says the demand for lumber over in 
China is about fair. 

The Fanama Canal Commission has invited Portland 
lumber manufacturers to bid on an order for 1,800,000 feet 
of fir lumber and 1,100 pieces of piling for the canal. The 


bids will be opened at Washington, D. . March 25. 
Specifications are obtainable from the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, 

(. M. Rogers, manager of the Rogers Lumber Company, 
With offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building, this city, 


ivs that the volume of inquiries indicates an improvement 
the demand from the interior which he believes will mean 

considerable activity in the spring and early summer. 

_ J. D. Lacey & Co.’s offices in this city have been moved 

t | the Spalding Building into the new Northwestern 

Building, Morrison and Broadway streets. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSFIELD, ORE., March 11.—An increase in the ship- 
uents of lumber and other products from Coos Bay is 
shown by the annual report of commerce of the bay 
;repared for the commissioners of the port of Coos Bay. 
‘he figures cover 1913. During the year there was 
‘ipped from Coos Bay lumber totaling 399,085 tons 
ilued at $2,773,559, against 369,773 tons valued at 
~2,360,083 during 1912. The dairy products shipped 
‘rom the harbor totaled in value $354,414, being more 
‘han $100,000 increase over the year previous. The 
otal export tonnage of all kinds from Coos Bay during 
‘913 was 416,058 tons, valued at $3,996,274, against 
583,945 tons valued at $2,925,868 during 1912. The 
‘otal imports to Coos Bay during 1913 amounted to 
‘9,041 tons valued at $3,691,570, leaving a balance of 








trade in favor of the port to the valuation of about 
$274,000. 

Through a decision handed down by the Oregon su- 
preme court the Southern Oregon Company, owning 
large tracts of timber in this part of the State, must pay 
back taxes assessed in Douglas and Coos counties. The suit 
on which the decision hinges was appealed from Douglas 
County. The Southern Oregon Company sought to restrain 
the sheriff of Douglas County from collecting taxes amount- 
ing to $11,000 on the ground that the land owned by the 
company and which was taxed was involved in litigation in 
which the State sought to recover the lands from the com- 
pany. It was held that the taxes ought not to be collected 
until this litigation should have been settled. The supreme 
court has held that the taxes must be paid. In Douglas 
County this will amount to $11,000 with interest and 
penalties and in Coos County back taxes will amount to 
about $40,000. 

capt. Edgar Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Company, 
who has returned from San Francisco, reports a marked 
improvement in the lumber business on the coast and 
expects that all the lumber manufacturing companies will 
derive an immediate benefit from the bettering conditions. 

The steamer Nann Smith, of the C. A. Smith fleet, is 
again ready for service and will sail Monday for San Fran- 
cisco and stay on the regular run between Coos Bay and 
California. It has been equipped with accommodations for 
carrying seventy-five passengers as well as its usual lumber 
cargo. ‘The steamer Redondo, of the same fleet, will this 
trip go to San Diego, stopping at San Francisco and San 
Pedro. ‘The steamer Speedwell, which is on a run from 
Bandon to San Francisco, stopped at Coos Bay this week to 
finish her cargo with a quantity of white cedar ties from 
the Estabrook company camp. 

George Geisendorfer has taken possession of an old ship- 


yard plant at Bandon and remodeled the place for a box - 


factory, which has started operations. Mr. Geisendorfer 
recently returned from California, where he booked orders 
sufficient to assure a full season’s run. 





THE KLAMATH FALLS REGION. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., March 14.—With the Cali- 
fornia fruit crop one of the most promising in several 
years, box manufacturers in this vicinity are assured 
of a record season. Already, orders are being filed 
which will keep the various plants running full blast 
all season. 

Lumber concerns all over the county look for a bigger 
and brighter year than last season, and are placing 
their plants in condition for opening between now and April 

In nearly every instance large crews of men will be 
given employment this year. This is the case with the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Company, and it is believed that before 
the summer closes Manager H. D. Mortensen will have a 
night crew at work in order to catch up with the demand. 

Advices from Weed are that log trains are now running 
from the woods to the plant of the Weed Lumber Company. 
As this is a big factor in the lumber and box field, the 
movement of logs is taken as an indication that the plant 
will make an early start in order to turn out the immense 
volume of business the season promises. 

Klamath Falls may soon have a lumberman for mayor. 
Herbert Savidge, of the Savidge Bros. Lumber Company, 
is being urgently mentioned by his friends as a likely candi- 
date. Mr. Savidge is now a member of the city council, and 
the progressive spirit he has shown has caused much pressure 
to be brought to bear in an effort to have him run for the 
city’s highest office. Thus far Mr. Savidge has remained 
non-committal. 

With the capacity of the plant doubled, the Ewauna Box 
Company began its season March 10. The plant, during the 
winter months, was changed in many respects. The electric 
motors were all removed, and a steam engine has been in- 
stalled, while an addition was built to house the new 
machinery purchased. According to Manager Charles 
McGowan, the Ewauna Box Company will now turn out 
60,000 feet of shooks a day, and there are orders enough on 
file to keep the plant running up to the limit. 

The plant of the Klamath Manufacturing Company will 
by no means be idle this summer, for Robert A. Johnson 
already has orders on file that will necessitate a season’s 
run of from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of box shooks. 
fe plant gives steady employment all summer to a crew 
of sixty. 





TROUT FISHING VERSUS LUMBERING. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., March 14.—Sometime before 
May 1 Cato Sells, United States commissioner of Indian 
affairs, will visit Klamath County to see Sprague and 
Williamson rivers, to determine whether these streams 
are of more value for trout fishing than they are for 
the promotion of the lumbering industry. The settle- 
ment of this question will have a great effect upon lum- 
bering in Klamath County, and it may be either the 
making or the breaking of several concerns. 

A considerable portion of the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation in this county is covered with splendid timber. 
The greater portion of this timber is adjacent to the South- 
ern Pacific extension which will soon give direct rail con- 
nection with Portland. As a_ result of sawmills being 
started, the towns of Chiloquin, Meva and Kirk have sprung 
into existence within the last three years, the mills being 
busied in cutting the Indian timber. 

Besides the mills already in operation, the Mutual Milling 
Company purchased a big tract of the timber, and last 
spring built a sawmill at Chiloquin, The Pine Tree Lumber 
Company made a contract with the Government for the pur- 
chase of 56,000,000 feet of Indian timber and, following 
the completion of the cut at Meadow Lake, dismantled its 
plant for shipment to the reservation, where, with the addi- 
tion of more machinery, the company intended to operate 
upon a larger scale. Before this company could build its 
new plant, and before the Mutual Milling Company could cut 
enough timber into lumber to make any repayment on the 
money invested in the piant, an order was issued by the 
Department of Indian Affairs prohibiting the running of logs 
in Sprague and Williamson rivers. This was not taken 
seriously at first, but as the season drew to a close the 
millmen of that part of the county realized that they were 
all in serious danger of losing everything. 

An investigation was begun by the local lumbermen and 
the Klamath Chamber of Commerce. This disclosed the fact 
that the rivers were closed to log driving on the ground 
that it interfered with fishing. Both the streams are noted 
all over the Pacific coast for rainbow trout, and anglers 
are wont to gather there every spring and summer. Fearing 
that the logging would drive the fish out a petition, asking 
that logging be prohibited, was drawn up by wealthy sports- 
men and circulated among many of the Indians, who signed. 
This set forth that the fish were a source of food supply for 
the Reds, and the petition was granted. 

As the building of logging railroads would be prohibitive 
for some of the small concerns, while the river method 
would make no expense whatever, the timbermen started a 
life and death tight. The Klamath Chamber of Commerce, 
the Klamath Sportsmen’s Association, the County Central 
committees of both the national parties, the Oregon delega- 
tion in Congress, members of the California delegation—all 
of these were called into the fight for the opening of the 
rivers. Z 

Despite personal visits by the congressmen, letters, peti- 
tions and telegrams from the various organizations, the 
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For Sale: 


ertified 


Timber Properties 


The supply of timber declines every 


The 


greater. 


demand 


year by an amount approximate to that 
which is cut. 


for 


What is the answer ? 


A steady ‘rise in all values of present 
timber, and a steady entrance into the 
market of woods which have hitherto 
been thought to possess little value. 


In a condition of this kind it is easily 
apparent that exact knowledge is sought 
by both buyer and seller. 
cruise is demanded by the owner, who 
otherwise runs the risk of selling large 
values for little money—it is likewise 
demanded by the buyer, who fears to 
buy small values at large prices. 


Guesswork has been eliminated from 


usiness. 


We offer our services in cruising to 
those who believe in knowledge, ex- 
perience and efficiency as good guides. 
We have a little pamphlet about the 
value of Certified Timber Properties 
which we would like to send you. It is 
free—ask for it. 


Railroad facilities. 


timber, as it has from all other forms of 
b 


For Sale: 1,360,000, 000 of California Redwood Tim- 
ber in one solid body. Railroad through center of pro- 
perty, and railroad connection to Pacific Coast harbor. 


290,000,000 feet of Virgin Forest Long 


Leaf Yellow Pine, never cut or boxed, in Mississippi. 
Extremely easy terms. 


Vitale & Rothery 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Estimates 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, 


Reports include topographi- 


cal map, 
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Porter Bldg. 


detailed estimates 


and written report. 


GARDINER & HOWE, 
Engineers. 
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PITTSBURGH 
elayer Rails 


We have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 


at attractive prices:- 





Shipping point Windber, Pa. 


43 tons 45 lbs. 
255 tons 50 lbs. 
5 pieces 45 Ibs. frogs. 
5 pieces 50 lbs. frogs. 
3 pieces 45 Ibs. points. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











General Offices—PITTSBURGH. PA. 











| American Lumber & Mfs.Co. 


Manufacturers — 
Silver White Pine We want 
nego ot a ong 
Idaho White Pine th | 


Northern Soft Cork White Pine | Commission 
—ALSO— 


Yellow Pine and Hardwoods | 


Salesmen. 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4’ 5-4” 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lc 
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HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVATAVAYVAVAYVAVAVAVAYVAY, 


HARD MAPLE | 
Dry Stock 1” to 4” Thick 


We also have a complete stock of High Grade 


White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock 





Inquiries Solicited. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940-941 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











‘TERHUNE LUMBER CoO. 
\ \\\\ PITTSBURGH, PA. ~ 


Will appreciate your stock lists 
‘ and lowest prices. 








Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
90 ads shown on ourlatest bulletin. It’s free 


American Lumberman, p.23).2¢'s., Chicago 


order remained. Secretary Lane, of the Department of the 
Interior, held that Sells acted in the right. 

This, though, did not dampen the spirits of those seeking 
a river opening. The State Development League, the Port- 
land Commercial Club and practically every commercial club 
in the State were informed regarding the situation. They 
continued the bombardment of the office of Indian Affairs 
with telegrams, letters and petitions. A petition, signed by 
Klamath Indians who had signed the former petition, stating 
that they wished their names withdrawn from it, was also 
sent in, and the Oregon congressmen haunted Sells’ office. 
The Indian Council, which acts for the tribe, also petitioned 
for the opening of the river to logging. 

As a result, Commissioner Sells has granted the Mutual 
Milling Company the right to move all of the logs already 
in the water or on the banks. He will also make a personal 
investigation to determine whether or not the closing order 
should be rescinded. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 














Though Mill Stocks Are Small Price Situation Is 
Deplorable—‘‘Tightness’’ of Money Market Seems 


to Affect Retail Yard Buying. 

San Francisco, March 14.—While local wholesalers 
are still optimistic as to the future of the domestic lum- 
ber trade, many are greatly dissatisfied with present 
conditions and the lack of support to the market. A 
prominent commission man said that if only ten or 
fifteen of the fir mills in the Northwest would keep 
together on prices the market would soon improve, but 
there seems to be a deplorable lack of codperation to 
maintain prices. Stocks of lumber at the mills are not 
large and there is no excuse for price-cutting. 

Retail stocks are small at most of the yards in this 
city and purchases continue to be made from hand to 
mouth. With low freights and moderate prices for lumber 
there would seem to be no reason for further delay in re 
plenishing stocks, unless it is the continued “tightness’’ in 
the money market. The expected improvement in local 
cee has begun and lumber dealers will soon profit 
thereby. 

There is not a great amount of activity in the fir export 
trade, although the mills are sold ahead, and chartering of 
vessels for foreign shipments is inactive. 

Redwood lumber continues to show considerable activity 
in the export trade, and domestic shipments are gradually 
increasing. Nearly all of the mills are in steady operation 
and numerous improvements have been made in the plants. 
The redwood shingle mills are not doing much while await- 
ing the moving of the surplus stock on the coast. 

One of the reasons given for the comparative lack of 
activity in building construction in the interior of the State 
of California is the extraordinary growth of the demand for 
automobiles. Thousands of farmers have been purchasing 
automobiles and have not sufficient ready money left to make 
improvements on their ranches. It is estimated that more 
than $10,000,000 was sent out of California to the East last 
year to pay for automobiles. 

The signing of a bill by President Wilson authorizing an 
appropriation of $35,000,000 for the construction of a Gov- 
ernment railroad system in Alaska is a source of great sat- 
isfaction to Pacific coast lumbermen. It is expected that 
large quantities of bridge timbers and other materials will 
be purchased on the coast for use in the construction of 
the railroad. 

Logging operations are being resumed at many of the 
plants in the white and sugar pine districts in the Sierras, 
and unless there should be unexpected storms a number of 
the sawmills will start up for the season during the next 
two weeks. J. J. Murphy, logging superintendent of the 
Weed Lumber Company, has begun work and it is expected 
that the sawmill will start next week. The veneer factory 
and door plant are in operation. In the McCloud River 
district there is still considerable snow and the mills may 
be late in reopening. The market outlook is good for 
western pines, and the box shook demand is expected to im- 
prove soon. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was fifty-two, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $547,000. ‘This is above the recent averages for 
local building construction, and indicates the beginning of 
spring activity. A great deal of work is in plan at archi- 
tects’ offices awaiting orders to proceed. 

Shipping News. 

The offshore freight market is steady, and there is an 
ample supply of disengaged tonnage available for the de- 
mands of the exporters during the next few months. Quo- 


“tations are about as follows: From Puget Sound or British 


Columbia to Sydney, 37s 6d to 40s; to Melbourne, 45s to 
46s 3d; to Fremantle, 55s; to Callao, 45s; to direct nitrate 
port, 45s; to Valparaiso, f.0., 47s6d (2s 6d less direct) ; 
to South Africa, 65s to 57s 6d; to United Kingdom direct 
port, 65s to 67s 6d. 

Coasting lumber freights are steady, with a surplus of 
tonnage on hand for domestic lumber shipments. There has 
been no change in freight quotations during the week. Re 
ceipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the week 
ended Saturday totaled 26,500,000 feet, these figures in- 
cluding California redwood as well as fir from Oregon and 
Washington ports. This is almost double the receipts for 
the preceding week and indicates an increase in the total 
cut, as well as quicker deliveries, with better weather at 
sea. 

George S. Dearborn, of Chicago, president of the Ameri 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Company, is here in connection 
with business of his company, which is making elaborate 
preparations for the extension of its freight traffic service 
on the opening of the Panama Canal. The company intends 
to increase its fleet from twelve to twenty-six big vessels. 
Pacific coast lumber is one of the largest items of the 
freight transported by this line to Central America and the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. 

The harbor commissioners have awarded to the Pacific 
Creosoting Company, of Seattle, a contract for furnishing 
crosoted piling for the term of one year, beginning April 1. 
The i! of $55,486 was the lowest for monthly average re 
ceived. 

Salinas advices are as follows: The Loma Prieta Lumber 
Company, which for many years has maintained yards here, 
is shipping its stock to Monterey, Watsonville, Santa Cruz 
and Gilroy, preparatory to abandoning the Salinas territory. 
The Tynan Lumber Company and the Hihn-Hammond Lumber 
Company will have the Salinas field to themselves in future. 

The Panama Pacific Exposition Company has purchased 
up to date 54,000,000 feet of lumber for use in the main 
exhibit palaces and from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet addi- 
tional will be purchased in the near future. 


Panama Pacific Exposition. 

D. B. Tarpey, directing commissioner from Ohio for the 
exposition, is in this city with Albert Pretzinger, the archi- 
tect of the Ohio State building. The latter will return to 
Ohio and complete construction plans within a month. 

Plans are being prepared for a group of frame and plas- 
ter concession buildings to cost $100,000 for the Irish Vil- 
lage Company. Also for frame exposition building for the 


North Dakota Exposition Association. 








—— 


_ The erection of the framework for the first story of the 
New York Pavilion, which is expected to be the most im. 
posing State building on the exposition site, has been com. 
— and the carpenters are now working on the second 
story. 

From present indications there will be about fifty entrant 
representing foreign nations for the aviation flight aroun 
the world, starting from San Francisco in 1915, 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLJs, 

Los ANGELES, CaAL., March 14.—The hardening ten- 
dencies in prices that began to be noticed about «ix 
weeks ago still continue and dealers think that the 
long expected upward movement has come and that 
the middle of the year will see a normal volume of 
business. 

The redwood market shows the most firmness, thanks 
to a heavy demand for foreign clears from Australia 
and railroad ties from Mexico and South America, 
which have* accordingly strengthened coastwise prices 
on clears and merchantable. Merchantable is quoted 
by all the mills at $10 off against $12 two montis 
ago. Clears show the greatest advance, being $10 off, 
while two months ago dealers were able to obtain 
$14 off without difficulty. 

It has been noticed also that the mills are more 

discriminating as to specifications lately. Several mills 
have lately refused orders at the going quotations because 
of unfair amounts of difficult sizes, whereas when $14 of 
was the market a dealer could obtain about anything he 
eared to order. The sharp rise in redwood prices caugiit 
several yards, which refused to heed the signs of an ad- 
vancing market. 
_ Several dealers report an advance of 50 cents a thousand 
for Oregon pine common. Mill representatives ask $11.50 
base to southern California ports, This raise is in line 
with the reports the last few weeks of increasing demand 
through the middle West and should be the forerunner of 
further advances. Even this figure gives the mills bure 
cost, as it nets them $7.50 base on their docks in the north, 
_ Oregon pine lath (15¢-inch) are the weakest item on the 
list, dealers having no trouble in obtaining more than they 
need at $1.55 at ship's tackles, which is not even the 
cost of production plus freight. Such a condition is hardly 
believable when contrasted with the $3.25 to $3.40 that the 
mills readily obtained a year ago. Great quantities are 
piled on the wharves unsold at Los Angeles harbor. 

James Shultz, president of James Shultz & Co., large 
retailers and wholesalers of this city, accompanied by his 
wife will leave next week for a long tour of China and 
Japan. 

C, A. Penoyer, president of the Penoyer Lumber Company, 
is spending this week in Los Angeles. He considers that 
the prospects of the redwood industry are excellent and 
says the prices on redwood, especially clears, are lower 
than they will be later in the year. 

The San Jacinto Lumber & Box Company, of San Jacinto, 
and ,one of the few sawmills in southern California, js 
preparing for its summer business. This mill is located 
in the San Jacinto mountains and cuts mountain pine, 
practically the entire log being used for common boards 
and box shook. 

Secretary Lane of the Department of the Interior has 
offered to Julius Kruttschnitt of the Southern Pacific com- 
pany w right of way over Government land for the con- 
struction of a railroad in the Yuma Valley of Arizona, 
southward from Yuma. 

President Dearborn, of the American Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, in an interview last week said that his com- 
pany plans to use the Panama Canal and will celebrate 
the opening July 1 by having all its twenty-six ships loaded 
at various ports in the East and on the Pacific. All will 
sail at the same time for their journey through the Canal. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 16.—Demand holds up as 
well as can be expected and prices are firm. The mills are 
fairly well supplied with orders and numerous inquiries 
are being received from all sections supplied by this 
district. Prospects are that eastern Montana will con- 
sume considerable lumber this year, owing to the heavy 
influx of settlers that are expected early in the season. 
Crop conditions are excellent. The ground contains an 
abundance of moisture, which almost warrants the har- 
vesting of a bumper crop. Most mills in this district 
expect to resume operations for the season April 1. 
Practically all the mills have undergone extensive repair 
work during the winter months. 

A. G. Naundorf, secretary and treasurer of the Eureka 
Lumber Company, of Eureka, Mont., in Kalispell last 
week, says the mill will resume operation for the season 
April 1, on a day and night shift. The company has just 
closed a very successful logging season and has banked ap- 
proximately 35,000,000 feet for this season's rup. The 
planing mill is undergoing extensive repairs, including an 
addition. 

Amos Mitchell, who for the last six years has been the 
efficient superintendent of the Somers Lumber Company's 
sawmill at Somers, has resigned. He left last week for 
Tacoma, Wash., where he has accepted the position of su- 
perintendent of a large sawmill, 

The Great Northern Railway, by a resolution adopted 
March 3 by the board of directors, has authorized the con- 
struction of a branch line 60 miles long, closely following the 
north boundary line of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation 
from a point approximately due south of Scobey to the 
northwestern corner of the reservation. 

The reclamation projects that the Government has mapped 
out in this State amount to $7,000,000. Completion of the 
mammoth Milk River irrigation project, which was started 
several years ago, is now in sight. 

Shipments of lumber for February, 1914, as reported by 
the members of the Montana Larch and Pine Manufacturers 
Association, were 6,105,182 feet, as compared with 10,275,- 
935 feet for the corresponding month of 1913, a decrease of 
4,173,753 feet, or 40.5 percent. ‘lhe decrease was due most- 
ly to the fact that two of the largest mills in the district 
discontinued shipping operations during February for the 
purpose of rebuilding their planing mills. The members re- 
port a stock on hand March 1 of 62,754,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 61,371,000 feet March 1, 1913. 

Since the official census of 1910 this State has gained 
nearly 200,000 in population, bringing the whole population 
to practically 500,000. 

E. M. Hutchinson, secretary and treasurer, says the Hutcli- 
inson Lumber Company, of Whitefish, will resume the op- 
eration of its mill about April 1. Approximately 3,000,000 
feet will be cut. : 

The Tri-State Cedar Company, of Libby, has banked, ready 
for shipment, 28,000 cedar poles ranging in length from 50 
to 85 feet. The company may put in a mill at Libby this 
year for the manufacture of fence posts. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

hay Crry AND Saginaw, March 16.~—The weather has 
heen mild and has greatly softened the roads in the log 
wing districts. Many operators are breaking camp. A 
few large operators will run the year through, but will 
reduce the number of camps as warmer weather comes 
op. The Richardson Lumber Company will shut down 
two cumps near Rogers City this week, Three camps near 
Wolverine and one near ‘Tower will be operated the year 
through. The company’s mills at Bay City, Alpena and 
Rogers City will all have more than the average stock this 
gsenson. The W. D. Young & Co. sawmill and flooring plant 
at Bay City will have the average stock of about %0,000,- 
ooo feet, coming from the vicinity of Vanderbilt The 
Kneeland- Bigelow Company and the Kneeland, Lunden «& 
Bigelow Company have had successful operations in the 
woods for nearly two months and the two mills here will 
have about 40,000,000 feet of logs to work upon during the 
senson. Ross & Wentworth are getting some logs near 
Frederic on the Mackinaw division, and some will come from 
north of the straits. ‘Phe mill will be fully stocked. The 
Knapp & Scott mill is cutting stock for the Ward Estate 
and is operating day and night. It will also cut over a 
million feet to be rafted here from Charity Island, Saginaw 
tay. the timber having been bought from the Government 
by Watson & Richardson, 

Loggers in the northern portion of the lower peninsula 
report generally a very satisfactory output of logs. Frank 
teck, of Alpena, put in 900,000 feet of hardwood logs near 
Long Lake which will be hauled to Alpena, having been 
sold to the Richardson and Island Mill companies.  Brew- 
ster Loud, who has been logging near Rogers City, bas 
tinished and the stock banked has been sold to the Island 
Mill Company at Alpena, Masters & Law have worked 100 
meu near Grace Harbor and the logs will be manufactured 
at their mill there, The cedar put in has been sold to 
the Western Cedar & Lumber Company. ‘The Island Mill 
Company, at Alpena, near Hillman, has about tinished the 
winter's work. ‘The Salling-IHanson Company and R. Han- 
son's Sons mills at Grayling; the Michelson Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant at Michelson; the Johannesburg Manufactur- 
ing Company's plant at Johannesburg, as well as the Henry 
Stephens plant at Waters, have all experienced a successful 
winter's operations in the woods and all of these mills are 
provided with the average stock of logs. 

The Home Lumber & Fuel Company, of Alma, is doing a 
tine business. It handles Minnesota white pine, Louisiana 
eypress and yellow pine Jumber from the South, shingles 
from Washington, sash and doors from Wisconsin; hemlock 
lueber and white cedar shingles from Michigan. 

The bardwood trade is holding up remarkably well, the 
volume of business being equal to that of last year, while 
prices are strong. Manufacturers are shipping stock us 
fast as it is in condition. Hemlock is doing better us to 
movement although prices are unchanged. sjourds and 
piece stuff sell at $17 to $19. A fair business is reported in 
the box trade and sash, door and blinds. Low-grade pine 
lumber is firm, 
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MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., March 17.—With a record of a 
hig input, considering the short hauling season, logging 
is fust drawing to a close. Seores of jobbers have left 
the woods and many of the smaller companies have ceased 
operation. Not much snow is left and the temperature 
is so high it is impossible to renew ice roads. For the 
most part operators bave put in as much as they con 
templated, or nearly so. The total input will fall below 
that of the previous winter, however. Teams were scarce 
after hauling begun and ears have also been hard to get 
for several weeks, but the amount of timber which it will 
be necessary to leave in the woods during the summer is 
much smaller than operators thought it would be two 
inonths ago. 

\etive inquiry in the market continues with indica- 
tions of a satisfactory spring business. The call for 
low grades continues strong, box factories being in the mar- 
ket at all times and several of the better grades of hard 
wood are picking up well. The hemlock situation is as 
good as or better than it has been all winter. Much con 
tract buying is likely because of the danger of the supply 
running short long before the summer is over. Lumbermen 
are receiving encouraging reports of contemplated building 
operations in the East and middle West and think the mar 
ket will change favorably in a short time. 

The Reynolds Company's box factory at Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., has started operations for the season, Its supply of 
bolts is net as large as in recent years, 

Yhe camps of Perron Bros., of Escanaba, were destroyed 
Ww tire iate last week, and the crew of 100 men was left 


Without shelter. As the work for the season was about 
ever most of the men were allowed to go to their homes. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., March 16.—Lumbermen around 
Menominee opine that only a few days more of winter 
weather are needed te permit practically all of the 
timber to be brought to the landings. or two weeks 
the woodsmen have been pushing logging and hauling. 
a | jobbers’ camps are breaking up. 

iid Mankosky has been logging at Koss for the N. Lud- 
‘Ngton Company, of Marinette, Wis., and is loading out the 
logs. The Walter Esbrook, Robert Tebro and James Jerne 
logs are also going out. The Tigerton Lumber Company has 
*O0.000 feet of hardwood logs on rollway at Tigerton, Wis. 

S. H. Newman, of Algoma, Wis., has been operating a 
sing and box bolt camp around Cana Island, Wis., and 
Vill set up a portable mill to cut the output. 

John Magee will continue to log at Lakewood, Wis., until 

vil 25. He has a 3-year contract. Hanson Bros. and 
ek Messinge:’s cumps at White Potato Lake, Wis., have 
‘roken up for the season. A dispatch from Nupper, Wis., 
‘tites that large quantities of box bolts are being rushed 
(o the river and that more snow is needed. 

The Superior division of the St. Paul road is facimt® a 
‘ir shortage owing toothe slowness of log shippers in un- 
loading. Landing points are reported blocked. Superin- 
‘endent Clifford says his line has handled more logs up to 
this month than in 1918. 

The Skidmore Land Company, of Marinette, Wis., has 
ought 70,000 acres of land in’ Marinette County from the 

me 


1% shtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, Wis., and 
Rollins, of Chicago, 









It is being sold to settlers. 





ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 

MuNISING, Micu., March 16,—An improvement in the 
veneral outlook for the lumber trade is reported. Call 
is heavy, especially from the eastern buyers, for box- 
wood and the lower grades of lumber, although the fig- 
ures in higher grade material are somewhat off. At a 
vonservative estimate the Milwaukee will handle approx- 


imately 80,000,000 feet of logs and forest products over 
the Superior division this season. 

The outputs of the larger operators are: Sagola, 
2,000,000; Menasha, 2,000,000; Diamond, 5,000,000; 
Holt, 8,000,000; Wells, 10,000,000; Sawyer-Goodman, 
15,000,000; Von Platen, 5,000,000; Peshtigo, 5,000,000; 
Northland, 8,000,000; Britton, 2,500,000; Spies-Thomp- 
son, 4,000,000; Peninsula B. & L., 2,000,000; Bothwell, 
1,000,000, The outputs of several hundred small job 
bers, of course, are not ineluded. 

The following officers were recently elected to manage 
the affairs of the Zenith Lumber Company, of Baraga: 
President, Thomas Nevins, of East Orange, N. J.; vice 
president, George Nester; secretary-manager, Frank 
Nester; treasurer, Thomas Maloney, of New York. 

W. H. Stephenson, superintendent of the Menominee 
River Boom Company, has been making a tour of the 
various river landings preparatory to an estimate of 
the annual drive. This will be the smallest drive in 
the history of the company, as nearly all of the larger 
operators are making their landings on the railroads. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 
Derroir, Micu., March 17.—Better things are prom- 
ised for the lumber business in Detroit and vicinity, 


but the more optimistic prophets will not predict for _ 


the spring and summer season of 1914 such flourishing 
conditions as nourished the trade last year. The reason 
is apparent—the apex of the building boom seems to have 
been reached, Indications, according to those who have 
made a study of the early spring outlook, are that the 
coming season will be only a fair one for the trade. Ad- 
vance orders are not coming in rapidly enough or in suffi- 
cient volume to warrant any preparation for another rush 
such as was experienced during the early part of last year. 
Prices continue to remain low, with little demand for 
stocks. Most of the local yards are well-stocked, advantage 
having been taken of the mid-winter prices. 

Building permits issued in Detroit last week represent 
an estimated expenditure of $553,845 in construction opera- 
tions, in comparison with $366,865 for the preceding week, 
and $380,005 for the corresponding week of last year. 
There were 112 permits taken out for new construction on 
which the cost estimates aggregate $489,960, against 109 
permits and $345,125 the week before, and 104 permits and 
$s: for the week in 1913. Additions and alterations 
numbered 67, costing $65,385, as compared with 26 permits 
and $21,740 the previous week, and 29 permits and $47,680 
for the week of last year. 

Hi. L. Wilton, of the Grace Harbor Lumber Company, is 
traveling in Kurope. Albert B. Lowrie and Fred J. Robin- 
son, of the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Company, have re- 
turned with their families from an extensive European trip. 
Carl ki. Huyette, secretary of the H. W. Harding Lumber 
Company, also is back after an enjoyable trip in Europe. 











FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 18.—A_ disposition’ to 
forestall some of the provisions of the new building 
code is indicated by the present activities in the office 
of the building inspector, and a quietus is also put on 
the tendency of some people to view with alarm the out- 
look for business. Tuesday thirty-eight permits were 
issued calling for an expenditure of $53,575 in new 
buildings in all parts of the city. Some of the permits 
were taken out in ‘‘ bunches’? by people improving large 
plats with residences in several of the outlying sections 
of the city. There was also a noticeable increase in, 
residence building in the Lyon Street hill section. While 
Tuesday ’s figures do not constitute a record in number 
or in outlay they furnish a good indication that a period 
of great activity in building impends. 

A splendid new steam-heated, electric-lighted dining 
room With all modern and sanitary improvements has 
just been installed by the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company 
of this city for use by its employees. ‘The first meal was 
served Monday noon. The office and factory ure located 
at Godfrey Avenue and Curve Street, S. W., and the new 
dining room is filling a long-felt want. The employees of 
the firm «are appreciative and haye extended a yote of 
thanks to the directors. The room is about 55x40 square 
feet and is conveniently equipped with a steam-heating 
table, chairs and dining tables and bubbling fountains at 
stated intervals al! round the room. It adjoins one of 
the sheds in the company’s yards and is an ideal eating 
place in every respect. 

Charles S. Travis, of the J. W. Travis & Sons Company, 
of this city, has bought 500 acres of timberland 10 miles 
east of WKalkaska, Mich., and will begin operation on the 
plat in the spring. The timber is mostly maple, bass and 
virgin growth. The price paid is said to be around $25,000. 
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THERE is an old popular belief to the effect that the 
fence post will last longer if set with the small end 
downward on the theory that there is some peculiarity 
of tree structure which facilitates the ascension of sap 
but not its descension. As a matter of fact the circula- 
tion of sap is in both directions from the roots to the 
leaves for elaboration and digestion and from the leaves 
to growing parts for food purposes. The sap which 
feeds the growing roots themselves must come to the 
leaves for elaboration and then descend the trunk again. 
Experiments made by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station show that of 156 black locust posts 86 were set 
with the top end up, 29 with the top end down and 
on 31 it was impossible to determine. Of the 86 set top 
end up 15 were decayed after 20 years and of the 39 set 
with the top end down 13 were decayed. The conclusion 
of the experiments was that the only difference observ- 
able resulted from the fact that the top end being smaller 
the post decayed more quickly in proportion. If, how- 
ever, the larger end of the post is defective it should be 
reversed and the sound end placed in the ground, as the 
decay occurs chiefly at the ground line. 





You'll find at the Forest Products Ex- 
positions all the new wrinkles in wood 
utilization. Take the home builder along 
and let him see that wood is the ideal 
home building material. 








N.C. PINE 


OF QUALITY 





Insure Your Grades by 
Sending Orders to 


Gill Lumber Company 
PHILADELPHIA 




















e e From IDAHO 
ite Ine Of the ““Maraschino” Variety. 
Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the © Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50‘o dressing and the 


No. 2 Barn runs 50% No, 1 Barn. 
Does this interest you ? Will you write us and say “show me’’? 


a AC. Bruner Company 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER 7'=S,2R!°Ce timers 


PILING and POLES. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
HOUSTON, TEX. TEXARKANA, ARK. 
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| W. VA. SPRUCE «> HARDWOODS i 





William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA, 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: - - 








MARION, VA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Ve 
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NORTHERN PINE 





White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common, Shops and Selects 





All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory 
Selects are our specialties. 


We Solicit Your Business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 














THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











‘GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





The First Reliable Inquiry 
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will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 
25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 1034” Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12” Cottonwood. 
50,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 
26,060 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20’ Cottonwood. 
Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mill at Metropolis, Il, 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








The Wolf - Lockwood 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


MILLS: Z 
Northland Lumber Co. 





Main Office and Yard, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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\ GREEN BAY, WIS. 





™@ hills. In this case the crew 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 17.—The arrival of spring- 
like weather over Wisconsin and surrounding sections 
of the Northwest seems to have put more life into the 
lumber business. Dealers especially are beginning to 
order a little more freely, to be in readiness for the 
spring rush. Most retailers have been proceeding rather 
carefully up to the present time, despite the fact that 
stocks in most retail yards have been light. The factory 
trade is still inclined to buy only enough to meet present 
requirements and this attitude is resulting in a little 
less activity in the hardwood market than is usual at 
this time of year. Wholesalers, however, say that steady, 
but gradual improvement is taking place and they are 
confident that the season’s business will be above the 
normal. Buyers complain of the high prices in the hard- 
wood field, but the outlook does not promise any lower 
figures, in view of the decreased log output and the 
steadily increasing demand. 

With the close of the second week of March, building 
operations in Milwaukee have resumed the activity which 
has been displayed since the opening of the new year. A 
big gain is noticeable for the last week and the month to 
date over the corresponding period last year. A large 
proportion ot the permits taken out last week was for 
dwellings and flats in the outlying districts, although one 
large permit was granted to the Nunn & Bush Company for 
the erection of a $75,000 factory for the manufacture of 
heavy work shoes. Sixty-six permits were issued by the 
building inspector last week for structures to cost $135,806, 
as compared with 49 permits, representing an investment 
of $87,325 a year ago. There have been 110 permits granted 
during the month up to date, representing an expenditure 
of $215,109, as against 80 permits and an investment of 
$134,985 a year ago. 

The mild weather is fast bringing to an end the logging 
season in northern Wisconsin. Log hauling on all roads, 
except those iced, is now impracticable. The last snowfall, 
while it did not last long, gave most concerns an oppor- 
tunity to rush their logs to the landings. By pushing 
operations in every possible manner, loggers and lumber- 
men were able to move a vast amount of logs during the 
last two weeks and it is said that most concerns have been 
fairly successful in getting out the logs which were cut. 
Many logging camps are now breaking up. While the total 
log output will not be as large as anticipated last fall, it 
will be much larger than expected, considering the fact that 
no winter weather was experienced until the latter part of 
January. 

_ The Brillion Lumber Company, of Brillion, has placed 
its sawmill in operation. The company has installed a 
new engine and boiler. 

The Barker Lumber & Fuel Company, of Watertown, is 
receiving bids for the erection of a lumber shed, warehouse 
and a two-story office building at its yards at Ixonia. L. A. 
Willenbockel, architect, Watertown, is in charge of the 
work. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., March 17.—If the present weather 
continues another week it will necessitate the breaking 
up of nearly every lumber camp in northern Wisconsin. 
A possible exception are the camps of the Schroeder 
Lumber Company on Stockton Island. The snow appears 
to stay much longer on the islands than on the main 
Jand and the several camps on the island are running 
full blast. Probably 25 or 30 percent of the camps 
in northern Wisconsin and northern Michigan have 
ceased operation this week. 

Last Monday morning the big sawmill of the Willow 
River Lumber Company began humming as in the days 
of yore. After lying idle the last eighteen months, Hayward’s 
giant manufacturing plant began turning out lumber. The 
plant has been thoroughly overhauled. 

_For several years Captain McDougal and the taxing officers 
of the town adjoining Iron River in which his lands along 
the Brule River are situated have been warring over the 
assessment of the timber on those lands and the captain an- 
nounced that he proposed to remove the timber and thus 
avoid paying a large amount of money each year just for 
the pleasure of preserving the natural beauty of the stream. 
Few thought he would make good his threat, but last fall 
he started a logging crew at work and now nearly all the 
pine has been removed and the logs have been shipped to 
Duluth for manufacture. 


CATERPILLAR LOG HAULER WRECKED. 


Oconto, Wis., March 14.—Notwithstanding the fact 
that northern logging conditions have changed of late 
years so that much of the 
excitement that formerly ac- 
companied each day’s oper- 
ation in the woods or on the 
drive has disappeared, there 
are still occasions when 
woodsmen have at_ least 
enough excitement to relieve 
their work of anything like 
monotony. 

This fact is illustrated by 
a recent experience of 
woodsmen on the operations 
of the Holt Lumber Com- 
pany, of Oconto, Wis. On 
the morning of February 13 
the woods crew at Camp 9, 
near Lakewood, Wis., was 
hauling logs with an Eau 
Claire steam log hauler pull- 
ing eight sleighloads con- 
taining about 30,000 feet of 
logs—mostly hardwood. As 
is well known, in the use of 
caterpillar haulers no at- 
tempt is made to hold the 
logs by means of the engine 
alone in going down steep) pay 





cs 


stopped at the top of the hill to see if everything was 
all right and the men gave the signal for the envine 
to proceed. The engineer, Carl Mackholm, the firenian 
Henry Hansen, and the steersman, Walter Rhode, were 
on the engine. The camp foreman, James Morrisey, 
and the conductor, George Rhode, were on the last sleigh 
when the train started down hill, 

Somehow they had miscalculated the condition of the 
track and the train had but just got well started down 
when it began to run away. The only thing to do under 
the circumstances was, of course, to try to keep the 
engine out of the way of the loads following. Accord. 
ingly, the engineer opened up the engine to full speed 


but seeing that it was impossible to avoid a wreck, he. 


and the fireman jumped. The steersman, however, 
stayed in his position until the front bob had rise: up 
off from the ground. When the steersman jumped the 
engine swung around out of the road and headed up 
the hill and the logs piled on top of it. The steersnian 
had a very narrow escape, being missed by. the logs by 
a fraction of a foot. The accompanying illustration 
shows the position of the engine after the wreck, 


MINNESOTA 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., March 18.—The logging camps which 
depend solely on sleigh hauls to get the logs out are 
breaking up and the men are coming out with their 
winter’s pay checks. The advent of spring was a little 
earlier than most of the operators had hoped for, and 
while the impression is quite general that it has been 
an unfavorable winter for logging, some of the lumber- 
men say that it was an unusually favorable one. These 
latter explain that an uncommonly long period of weather 
especially favorable for getting logs ready for hauling 
prevailed, and then in the latter part of January and 
during all of February the hauling conditions were ideal. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Company is oper- 
ating twelve camps in northern Minnesota. Seven of 
these are shipping to Virginia, the manufacturing head- 
quarters. About 200 tiers of logs a day are delivered there. 
The other five camps are delivering logs to lakes from 
which they will be hoisted and shipped by rail to Virginia 
next summer. The Virginia & Rainy Lake company is 
logging about 800,000 feet a day. 

The Baily Lumber Company, which has a sawmill at Vir- 
ginia, Minn., is putting in 6,000,000 feet of logs with which 
to operate the plant. Practically all of the timber is now 
in the lake close to the mill, at Virginia. The mill will be 
started up for the season about April 1. 

The Backus-Brooks people, who have lumber and _ paper 
mills at International Falls, Minn., have twenty-four camps 
getting out pine and other timber and pulpwood. The 
company’s output from the woods has been larger this win- 
ter than was at first intended. The Rat Portage Lumber 
Company has had a busy season, cutting around Rainy Lake 
and Captogima Lake. 

The Duluth Board of Education has taken out a permit 
for the construction of the Munger school building. It is 
estimated to cost $50,000. This was the principal item in 
the permits for last week in this city. It is said that Du- 
luth arehitects have work in hand which will call for an 
outlay of not Jess than $1,500,000 for construction in this 
city. Prospects are good for an active building year not 
only in Duluth bnt in the towns and cities of northern 
Minnesota generally. 

Some trades in lumber and lath were reported last week. 
These include 4,000,000 feet of log run, to go east for the 
cargo trade. Also 3,100,000 feet of box lumber, and 7,000,- 
000 lath. Prices on the box lumber were about the same 
as those which prevailed last fall. The price of the log 
run was a shade from last year’s prices. The lath com- 
manded good prices. The lumber business is looking better 
all the time. 














A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 18.—Warm weather last 
week put an end to logging operations in northern Min- 
nesota. The close is unusually early, and as the opening 
of the winter season was held back to a very late date 
by open weather in November and December, the season 
just closed is the shortest logging season on record here. 
Reports from International Falls, on the Canadian 
boundary, are that the ice has gone out of the Rainy 
River, and rain fell in the woods Sunday. Roads are 
gone, and in many camps the early advent of spring 
caught the loggers unprepared. Large quantities of logs 
are left in the woods. The cut was curtailed or there 








CLAIRE CATERPILLAR ENGINE AFTER A DOWNHILL RUNAWAY AND 
WRECK OF ITS TRAIN. 
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would be more. - Estimates are that the white cedar out- 
put is about 65 percent of normal. The output of pine 
loys is correspondingly short except where deliveries are 
made wholly by rail. 

"he warm weather is helping business. Roads are bad, 
but consumption of lumber has begun, and retail concerns 
which have had orders ready to place for some time have 
becn booking them in the last few days for April delivery. 
Yhings look better in consequence. 

rhe exhibit of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which has occupied a room on the ground floor 
of the Lumber Exchange for several years, has finally been 
closed by orders from headquarters on the west coast. 
piiferent firms which contributed samples have taken them 
back and arrangements are being made to turn the furni- 
ture over to a firm in another line of business. 

Ywo inspectors in the Minnesota bureau of labor have 
porn investigating complaints as to the conditions in lum- 
r camps in the Boy River district of northern Minnesota. 
The repert, made by Hugo V. Koch and Martin Cole, criti- 
cises some of the camps severely, and recommends that the 
law extend authority of the labor bureau more definitely 
to the camps. They say many men have left the camps 
pecause of the bad sanitary conditions, and they also had 
muny stories told them of men being sent to camps where 
there was_no work for them, by collusion between camp 
superintendents and employment agents. The inspectors 
recommend that two men be sent into the woods next fal} 
to make a study of conditions and recommend rules for 
regulation of the logging industry. It was impossible for 
them, they say, to get hold of the wronged men to secure 
absolute evidence of bad faith in sending men to jobs. 
They visited nine camps. Sanitary conditions were bad, 
they say, and in one camp there were no facilities for first 
aid, though many men were hurt. The accidents are largely 
due, the foremen say, to inexperienced help. The old-time 
lumberjack is disappearing and most of the help is in the 
shape of green men from the Slavonian races. 

Interesting conventions of yard managers have been held 
within the last few days by the North Star Lumber Com- 
pany at Bismarck, N. D., by the J. & W. C. Shull Lumber 
Company at Mason City, Iowa, and by the John W. Tut- 
hill Company at Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Ww. T. McGuire, of Milwaukee, representing the Reitbrock 
Land & Lumber Company, of Athens, Wis., was here the 
other day looking into the market for cooperage manufac- 
tured by the Success Stave & Heading Company, of Athens, 
owned by his company. 

Fred W. Hess, formerly of Minneapolis but now with the 
Revelstoke Saw Mill Company (Ltd.) of Calgary, Alberta, 
was here last week with Mrs. Hess, on a wedding trip. 
They were married recently in Alberta and have been on 
an extended tour. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, March 16.—Good weather is bring- 
ing in the orders. Most of the local yards are doing 
a good business, As a result there is a better feeling 
among wholesalers. In the country districts heavy roads 
are having a tendency to hold back trade somewhat. 

This has been one of the heaviest winters so far as 
snow is concerned that this section has known for years. 
As a result considerable logging has been done on many 
farms and the portavle sawmills will find better oppor- 
tunities to operate in spring. weal : 

Prospects are excellent for a good building business this 
spring. Cleveland is growing so rapidly that rents have 
been increasing in a way to encourage the erection of many 
smuli apartments and stores. Beside the large number of 
public and semipublic buildings planned, real estate dealers 
report that this year will see a record in the number of 
individual residences to be erected. ; 

Owing to the great amount of ice in the lakes local 
vessel owners are of the opinion that navigation will be 
somewhat late in opening, but a short season is appreciated 
rather than regretted by the vessel men. 




















TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, On10, March 16.—The sash and door busi- 
ness has experienced no decided change during the last 
week, but weather conditions have been ideal and build- 
ing operations have been active, so the dealers are quite 
optimistic and predict splendid city business in a short 
time. Several carloads and stock shipments have been 
made. Country dealers are in a better position to an- 
ticipate their requirements than for some time, and 
wholesalers predict a splendid country business during 
the spring and summer months. Prices are firm. 

Building operations show increased activity. Weather 
conditions have been ideal and building contractors have 
all they can do at present. Dealers in the unfinished mate- 
rials report a substantial increase over the last two weeks 
and the millwork dealers also are receiving their share of 
the business. Many of the permits issued are for residences 
and contractors express an optimistic view of spring and 
summer business. Building permits issued last week num- 
bered 62 and amounted to $72,150. z ; ; 

Yellow pine occupies the same place in the market that 
it has for the last few weeks. Prices remain firm. Buying 
is rather close and for the present needs only. Stocks in 
dealers’ hands are fairly good, so no quantity buying is 
expected for some time. Hemlock is not very strong. Ihe 
movement of the dealers’ stock is slow, necessitating close 
buying. Prices are only fair, making an unencouraging out- 
look. Cypress has shown no tendency to advance or decline. 
suying is fair and prices are firm. The outlook is encour- 
aging. Oak is moving slowly. Prices remain the same and 
dealers are buying for present requirements only. ‘The 
demand still calls for the good grades and prospects are 
excellent. Dealers in red cedar shingles report good jbusi- 
ness. Orders are large and for immediate shipment. Prices 
are firm and a general demand for the best grades is notice- 
able. 

BPP BID LDP I I I I I 

ALL TOLD, there are about 450 species of acacias, 300 
of which are Australian species and the rest scattered 
over the world, principally in Asia, Africa and America. 
Australian acacias were introduced into Jalifornia at 
about the same time the eucalyptus were and, like the 
latter, have thrived there. Like the eucalyptus, too, they 
are not resistant to frost. 


| Don’t think the Forest Products Ex- | 





positions are for the “other fellow” and 


not for you. The fellow who goes will 


be prepared to beat the substitute game 
and the fellow who stays at home—well, 
he misses one of life’s big opportunities. 











THE KEYSTONE STATE | 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16.—The lumber trade 
here has not recuperated from the last six weeks of 
storm, and is consequently quiet. Conditions are prom- 
ising, however. Business in the outlying territory keeps 
up better than in the city, but even there buying the 
last few weeks has not been what it should have been. 
With the opening of the weather so that building work 
can proceed, a decided change should be noted in the 
softwoods, and this will, no doubt, be followed by bet- 
tered conditions in all lines. Legislation that is thought 
to have had a retarding influence on general business 
is occupying much of the attention of a number of 
lumbermen here, as they feel that it should be pre- 
vented from being carried to an extreme. Corporation 
buying is said to be below normal, and the business 
that is being done is mostly for immediate use by the 
customers of the yards. Some buyers are playing safe, 
though, and are placing their spring orders, so as not 
to be caught if demand shall increase to a point that 
will make stock scarce. 

Hardwoods continue strong, with demand not so good 
as price, which can be well maintained in the face of 
slack demand because of a limited supply in sight for this 
market. Plain white oak continues to be the leader, and, 
in some grades and sizes, is scarce. Quartered and red oak 
ure in moderate demand, with price firm. Birch, beech and 
maple are selling well, flooring especially being in good de- 
mand. Chestnut, gum, poplar and bass are steady, but not 
especially active. Ash has tightened up until it is near the 
top as to both demand and price. Mahogany and the fancy 
woods are readily taken, and price is hardly a factor if the 
goods can be produced. 

White pine is steady and quiet, with barn grades scarce; 
som:e manufacturers are charging more than they have at 
any other time this winter. Spruce is variously reported, 
but the consensus among the dealers is that there is not 
enough stock in sight seriously to affect the market. Hem- 
lock conditions are similar to those of spruce. Demand for 
cypress is gaining strength, as the steady demand has kept 
up, while the mills that supply this market have many of 
them been compelled to suspend operations owing to storms 
and floods. Yellow pine can not be said to be strong. North 
Carolina pine is gaining a little in demand, but prices are 
not up tc where they should be, owing to decreased consump- 
tion during the recent storms. Lath are scarce and high 
in all kinds and sizes. Cypress shingles are selling well, 
and some improvement is reported in cedar shingles. 

Last week 143 permits were issued for 326 operations, 
valued at $484,860. The feature of the week’s work was 
that nearly $300,000 was for dwellings, which looks well for 
spring prospects. 

General mercantile conditions here are reported as favor- 
able, with manufacturers and wholesalers doing well; the 
retail merchants are rather behind. Encouragement is seen 
in the healthy activity in the steel and textile industries. 
Collections are reported as slightly improved. 

Shipments of mine timbers are being sent out so fast from 
Rehoboth Beach that the Rehoboth Canal is said to be 
choked with them for 3 miles. 

R. W. Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, will start on 
a southern trip tonight, and may play that golf game at 
Pinehurst that he has been longing for all winter. 

C. E. Gill has had a relapse and is again under the doc- 
tor’s care in Wisconsin. 

Evereit C. White, of the W. H. White Lumber Company, 
of Boyne City, Mich., and George B. Breon, of Williamsport, 
called on the trade last week. 








AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 17.—Most of the retailers 
are talking more hopefully of the spring trade and 
some say that sales are better than for any previous 
week of the present year. Generally they are carrying 
small stocks and replenishment is frequent. In the 
wholesale lines there are variable reports. Some com- 
panies say that March is making a record, exceeding 
January and February, and others complain of a slight 
decline in activity. 

I. F. Balsley, for many years a wholesaler of this 
territory, has moved to Philadelphia, where he has begun 
building up a new trade. Mr. Balsley will shortly announce 
his location and offices. He will be the eastern representa- 
tive of the Craig County Lumber Corporation, of West 
Virginia, and will handle the output of this interest, which 
has 30,000 acres of timber in the West Virginia hardwood 
field, largely oak. This oak is shipped from Ray, W. Va. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, returned 
from an extended trip in the South last week. He reports 
yellow pine mil! men as extremely confident of betterment 
in lumber conditions with spring. 

’. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, returned last week from an extended 
tour of South America and the South Seas. In the course 
of his trip he found time to dispose of considerable lumber 
for export. Mr. Johnston believes that the. first half of the 
year is going to produce a fair trade, and he will not be 
surprised if the last half of the year be exceptionally brisk. 
The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company has taken 
the output of the Gayam Lumber Company, of White, Ark., 
and the Benford Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Ben- 
ford, Tex., for Ohio and Pennsylvania, in addition to its 
other large yellow pine supply.’ 

E. 8S. Stoner, of the West Penn Lumber Company, has 
returned from a three weeks’ tour of the southern pine 
fields. He says that the sentiment in the southern lumber 
country among important mill interests presages a good year 
for 1914. 

H. M. Domhoff, president of the Acorn Lumber Company, 
will go east this week on a business trip. His belief is that 
the ending of winter weather will bring about activity in all 
branches of the lumber industry. 

George Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Company, sees 
in the present situation the first steps toward a healthful 
recovery of values in yellow pine trade. 

The Germain Company reports some betterment in trade 
and more interest being taken generally by buyers. The end- 
ing of the inclement weather is conducive to better feeling 
any encouraging inquiries for the spring and summer opera- 
tions by all large construction companies and by railroads. 


ABBOTT II 
A FURNITURE journal comments upon the fact that 


figured red gum is now competing with birch in the 
imitation of mahogany for interior finish. It has re- 


cently been used on large hote] jobs where the con- 
tracts called for mahogany, but gum was readily ac- 
cepted when the effects secured were exhibited, 

















Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 


(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects.) 


Recommend 


Birch Finish 


to your customers and watch them 
prick up their ears and get out their 
pencils when youtell them the price. 
A lot of builders have an idea it’s 
prohibitive in cost simply because 
they don’t find it in every retail lum- 
ber yard, but the fact is for beauty, 
durability and added selling merit 
it’s about the cheapest Finish on 
the market today. 


Theres Good Money 
In It For Dealers 


too in that it’s a wood that doesn’t deterior- 
ate and being classed with the peer of finish 
woods the selling price can be fluctuated to 
meet conditions. But aside from the profit— 
Birch will add tone to your yard—it will 
broaden your possible sales and as a feature 
occasionally in your local advertising, will 
show you are alive to the demands of mod- 
ern day builders. 

As Finish, Birch reaches the height of its 
applicability to the retail yard, but as Flooring 
it is steadily gaining favor with builders who 
discriminate and here its beauty as well as 
durability recommend it highly. 


Sells On Merit— 


the chief factor in its favor, as judged from the build- 
ers’ viewpoint, being its susceptibility to all kinds of 
stains and finishes as well as to white enamei. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book ‘‘A"’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO.. 
Stanley, Wis. 
RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
Rib Lake, Wis. LUMBER CO., 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Ren iteant/ FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
|. STEPHENSON CO., Mellen, Wis. 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMTER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 


Wausau, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HARDWOODS 


Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLEand BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 





Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers 


Write Today for Prices 








Zz Until You’ve Tried 7 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won't appreciate the trade winning advantage oak 
flooring will bring to your yard. This is positively 
the best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 
else. And another feature we offer is that of 


° of Flooring, B 
Mixed Cars Mouldings ual 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 


Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices 


ba 








Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company. 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. ae 














HARTZELL’S DAYTON WALNUT 
Planks, Boards, Panels—Veneer Logs and Veneers 


Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 


GEO. W. HARTZELL, Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 








fr R. E. Wood Lumber opens’ T 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 








| Southern Hardwoods 








THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, March 16.—The retail yards are sending 
out very little néw lumber. Extremely cold weather has 
completely tied up business, especially in the north 
Jersey sections. Yards that ordinarily invoiced from 
$10,000 to $12,000 worth of lumber a month are in- 
voicing but $3,000 or $4,000. The situation is a healthy 
one so far as fundamental conditions are concerned 
because buying the last few months was restricted to a 
close basis and maturing obligations are being satis- 
factorily handled. 

The falling off in building operations all through the 
market acounts for the lack of inquiries and new orders, 
and until house-building shall pick up yard men say they 
can well afford to take the chance of holding off their large 
orders. Replenishing stocks are coming along nicely, and 
the aggregate of this business shows up well. Prices are 
well maintained, considering the demand, and apparently no 
large stocks’are being pushed for urgent sale. When general 
business conditions and the difficulty of negotiating building 
loans on a satisfactory basis are considered the wholesale 
and retail trade feel that the lumber business is in good 

shape. There are comparatively few weak spots and the 
opinion prevails strongly that when the season opens and 
builders begin to feel the effect of increased permits consid- 
erable scurrying around will occur for stocks. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, North 
Tonawanda, with offices in the Flatiron Building, in 
charge of W. M. Beers, spent a few days in town during 
the week. He reported a better demand for white pine, al- 
though the yards are cautious about placing their drders. 
Stocks are low and prices are well held. <A firmer market 
is looked for shortly. 

Gordon C. Edwards, of W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.), of 
Ottawa, Ont., newly elected president of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, is spending a few days 
here with Secretary E. F. Perry at 66 Broadway. The new 
committees of the year are being appointed and a number 
of matters are being taken up toward carying out the plans 
of the annual meeting just held at Buffalo. 

In shipping circles the general demand for tonnage is 
light. There have been a number of inquiries for timber car- 
riers to transatlantic destination, and the supply of boats 
is liberal, with rates none too firm. Wholesalers cater- 
ing to the export demand find an improvement in inquiries, 
but the yellow pine demand, and that for hardwoods, is flat. 
Spruce and white pine shippers to South American ports 
are of the opinion that business will pick up. 

F. E. Parker, of the Mershon-Eddy-Parker Company, of 
Saginaw, Mich., spent a part of last week in this city at the 
company’s New York office, 1 Madison avenue, in charge of 
W. L. Lagatree. Mr. Parker says the spring demand for 
white pine lumber is showing signs of a renewed activity, 
and although demand is lower than hoped for earlier in the 
season, inquiries from the yards, especially those in the 
central West and central sections, are coming along on an 
improved basis. 


LUMBER MUTUAL CASUALTY DIRECTORS MEET. 
New York, March 16.—The first meeting of directors 
of the newly organized Lumber Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany was held at 66 Broadway Saturday. The officers 
elected were M. E. Preisch, Haines Lumber Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., president; H. C. Mills, Taylor 
& Crate, Buffalo, vice president; E. F. Perry, New York, 
vice president; Louis H. Parker, New York, secretary; 
kK. C. Evarts, secretyry Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, assistant secretary; D. 
Theodore Kelly, New York, counsel; and E. F. Perry, 
general manager. This business has obtained a charter 
and is a mutual company organized for the purpose of 
protecting its members from liability in connection with 
the workmen’s compensation law, recently passed by the 
State of New York. The company will operate entirely 
among woodworkers and allied lumber industries. 

The directors are: E. F. Perry, New York city; 
M. J. E. Hoban, Brooklyn; Charles I. Fischer, White 
Plains; G. H. H. Hills, Buffalo; R. R. Griswold, Bing- 
hamton; A. R. Carr, Nutley; Rufus L. Sisson, Potsdam; 
L. H. Parker, Montelair; Horace C. Mills, Buffalo; H. 
Morton Jones, North Tonawanda; Maurice EK. Preisch, 
Buffalo; W. W. Schupner, Nyack; K. C. Evarts, Roch 
ester. 

















FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., March 18.—St. Patrick’s Day, as 
is quite commonly the case, found the Buffalo River ice 
all going out and navigation free in the harbor. This 
will soon open communication with the Tonawandas, 
but the lakes are still frozen about as hard as ever. 
There is not likely to be an early demand for lumber 
carriers. Lack of heavy purchases and the fact that 
the lakes closed so late last season make early shipment 
unnecessary. Some yards have a great deal of stock 
left over, however, from last fall. 

Residents of Dunkirk are agitating the matter of 
a publie dock for that city, which would make the port an 
important one in the lumber-carrying trade and probably 
give it a new Canadian ferry line. In addition to making 
formal application to the State land board for requisite 
water rights the Dunkirk common council will try to have 
= —o direct that board to grant the rights imme- 
iately. 

Buffalo lumbermen interested in operations in Tennessee 
and the Carolinas say that the weather has been so bad there 
lately that little work could be done in the woods and that 
mills have had to shut down for a week or two. There has 
been more snow at some points than for many years, while 
there has also been much wet weather elsewhere. 

Building permits for last week showed a total of only 
$55,000, the number of permits being thirty-two. 

President A. W. Kreinheder, of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, has been at work making up a list of lumbermen 
who will arrange for the June convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and expects to have it com- 
pleted this week. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 
North Tonawanpa, N. Y., March 17.—Shippers and 
carriers are much interested in the progress on the con- 
struction of the aqueduct in connection with the barge 
canal work at Medina, N. Y. Unless the work is rushed 
it is feared that the opening of navigation on the Erie 
Canal will be greatly delayed. This fact was called to 





the attention of the State superintendent of public 
works and he made a visit to the scene yesterday, orde: 
ing the contractor to put enough men on the job iv 
insure the completion of the aqueduct by May 15, tly 
date oe for the opening of the waterway to navigation. 

M. Tremaine, of Buffalo, has formed a eapepior- 
ship with Carlton M. Smith, of Smith, Fassett & Co. 
conduct spruce operations at Carlton, Ont. Rceitedor. 
Mr. Smith has operated the business at Carlton alone. 
The plant has an output of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 feet annually. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, B. C., March 16.—At a meeting of the 
timber license holders, M. 8. Logan, who had represented 
them at Victoria during the progress of the recent legi; 
lation affecting royalties on timber, made a report. The 
interests represented expressed satisfaction with the bill 
as finally passed, although they did not get all they 
wanted. 

The provincial court of appeal has upheld the judgment 
of Justice Clement, of the supreme court, in the case of th: 
minister of lands vs. the Excelsior Lumber Company, that 
sawn cedar blocks can not be exported from the Province 
Some time ago seizure was made of several carloads of 
blocks that the company was avout to export to Washing 
ton, the Province taking the ground that these blocks could 
be used as shingle bolts. The courts hold that the blocks 
though sawn are really shingle bolts. The decision is an 
important one, as ‘it was a test of the act, in view of the 
effort to ship raw material to shingle mills across the 
border. ‘The blocks seized were returned to the company 
at the time with the understanding that no further export 
was to be attempted pending the result of the appeal. 

George Matthews, timber buyer of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quiney Railway, was in Vancouver last week, arranging 
for the submission of tenders for 3,000,000 feet of fir timber 
to be used in the company’s shops at Kansas City and 
Omaha. ‘The fir is wanted because of its strength. 

H. A. Whitney and H. W. Treat, of Seattle, paid $127,500 
cash for timber limits on the north end of Vancouver 
Island, owned by W. R. B. Ford, James J. Halloway and 
R. B. A. Ford, of Vancouver. These limits were bought by 
Happton & Edgar, Vancouver, three months ago for $98,000, 

lt is reckoned that about SO percent of the shingle mills 
in the Province are now in operation, and that most of th 
product is being shipped to the United States. The demand 
is good and it is expected to increase as the season pro 
sresses. 

Log production of February totalled 26,410,998 feet in thi 
coast district, which is the part of the Provinee in which 
most of the lumber activity is located. This is approxi 
mately 5.000,000 feet more than in January, and is still 
very low. 














NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 16.—Local lumber merchants 
report an improvement in business since the first of this 
month. Mild weather has stimulated preparations for the 
season’s work, and the way building permits are being 
issued in the cities presages considerable briskness in the 
near future. Reports from different parts of the prairie 
country are more optimistic. It is expected that much 
construction work postponed last year owing to financial 
stringency will be carried on the coming season. It is 
stated that stocks of lumber in these Provinces, both at 
the mills and at the retail yards, are light. Logging opera- 
tions this season have been probably on a smaller scale 
than Iast, chiefly owing to lack of early snow and frost. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, Ont., March 19.—With the advance of spring 
and the coming of mild weather after the long cold spell, 
logging is very well advanced and the men are already 
beginning to come out of the woods. By April 1 it is 
expected they will all be out, ready for driving. The 
season’s cut has been large and the drive will be bigger 
than for several years. Although lumbermen would pre 
fer to have a little more snow on the ground to insure 
high water for driving, conditions have, on the whole, 
been favorable. 

Fraser & Co., the big lumber firm that has announced 
its intention to transfer its plant from its present, 
location at Aylmer, Ont., has decided to build at Grand 
Lake Victoria, in Quebec. This location is at the head 
waters of the Ottawa, Gatineau and Lievre rivers and it 
will be given railway access to by the North Railway Com- 
pany when it is built between Montreal and the Grand 


Trunk Pacific main line. The lumber company has surveyed 
a site on Grand Lake that has been approved by the Quebec 
Government. A milling company is being formed to take 


over the mill, the shareholders to include representatives 
of 800,000,000 feet of pine and a considerable quantity of 
spruce. Fraser & Co. expect to cut out during 1914 most 
of its present stock of logs in the Ottawa River and will 
then cease operations on their limits on the main Ottawa, 
Coulonge and Black rivers, an area of about 500 square 
miles. 

A. G. Macintyre, head of the Dominion Forest Products 
laboratory at McGill University, has resigned his position 
in the Government service to assume the managership of 
the Bathurst Pulp & Paper Company. A successor will be 
apvointed shortly. 

ft has been decided by Parliament to have further. in- 
quiry this session into the pollution of navigable waters, 
concerning which a number of drastic legislative measures 
have already been introduced, and accordingly a_ special 
committee of the House of Commons has been formed. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., March 16.—The latest reports from 
the British lumber markets show that stocks of spruce 
are still too heavy at the principal ports, despite the 
facet that receipts of late have been somewhat smaller 
than a year ago. Sales for forward delivery have been 
delayed in expectation of improvement in market con- 
ditions. Shipments during the winter have been light. 

The St. George Pulp & Paper Company, an American 
concern that has mills at St. George, is cutting about 
15,000,000 feet of spruce.. There has been talk of this com- 
vied erecting a paper mill, but the project has not yet 
taken definite form. It has an excellent timber supply 
within comparatively easy reach. The Partington Pulp & 
Paper Company at St. John has greatly enlarged the 
capacity of its pulp mill, and has also been discussing plans 
for a paper mill, but these have not yet taken shape. This 
mill is chiefly owned by English capitalists. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MemPHIs, TENN., March 17.—The weather through- 
out the Memphis territory during the last few days has 
jeen reasonably favorable for logging, which is making 
much better progress than the average for this time 
of year. Last spring very little was accomplished along 
{his line, because of the serious overflow in ¢he Missis- 
sippi and the heavy rains induced thereby throughout 
the lowlands tributary to the Mississippi and other 
streams. This phase of the situation, in the opinion of 
lumber manufacturers here, will tend greatly to improve 
the position of the average millman with respect to 
supplies for spring and early summer requirements in 
the way of logs. There is nothing in developments so 
far to give promise of high water in the Mississippi, as 
the rainfall in the upper valleys more recently has been 
comparatively light and as the area of snow is reported 
less than usual in the wheat country and more northerly 
regions. The handling of timber was almost at a stand- 
still several months last year and logging operations 
were likewise conducted under serious handicap. This 
year conditions promise to be the reverse, and lumber 
interests are congratulating themselves on the outlook in 
this respect. 

Export conditions are improving little, if any. A 
prominent exporter said today that shipments of his 
firm were comparatively small, with not much promise of 
any increase of importance in the immediate future. He 
says, however, that consigned siocks are being reduced and 
that, because of developments in this respect, he expects to 
see the foreign markets for American hardwoods on a better 
basis in the near future. There is a tendency toward lower 
ocean rates for lumber cargoes and this is expected to prove 
a stimulating influence in due course. In the meantime local 
lumber exporters are piling up stock against the needs they 
expect to develop later. 

Commissioner Dies, one of the members of the present 
government of the city of Memphis, is vigorously opposing 
the effurts made by the insurance men of this part of the 
State to have the use of wooden shingles discontinued in the 
city limits. - : 

A large delegation of Memphis business men will go to 
Nashville to attend the annual of the Tennessee Manufac- 
turers’ Association to be held in that city April.S and 9. 
Reduced rates have been announced. J. TT. Willingham, 
president of the Memphis Coffin Company, is the head of 
this body. SS. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully 
Company, is vice president, and T. R. Winfield, of the Cole 
Manufacturing Company, Memphis, is treasurer. 

Owing to an agreement between the city authorities and 
representatives of the Illinois Central, work will shortly 
begin on the construction of a levee system in North Mem- 
phis, entailing an outlay of about $100,000, 

ceorge DD. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Ine.), left Mem- 
phis last night for Chicago. He will remain there for sev- 
eral days and will go thence to Washington, where he has 
business before the Interstate Commerce Commission in con 
nection with some of tbe rate hearings scheduled before that 
body. Mr. Burgess is president of the Southern Hardwood 
Trafic Bureau. 








IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, INb., March 17.—Trade with the local 
hardwood lumber manufacturers has shown some signs 
of improvement during the last week or ten days. Mills 
are running steadily, the weather has cleared up and 
i. general good feeling and confidence pervades the trade. 
Manutacturers look for a much larger trade this month 
than last and they expect that April and May will also 
hring them inereased business. Logs are coming in 
freely and manufacturers do not look for a shortage in 
spring. The rivers in this section have remained at a 
good stage all winter and at no time has ice appeared in 
the rivers to interfere with the rafting of logs. Box 
factories and furniture factories are using more lumber 
than they did at the first of the year. It is well known 
that many furniture manufacturers have permitted their 
stocks to run low and they have now reached the point 
where they must buy more lumber or close their factories 
and the chances are they will not shut down their plants. 
laken as a whole the state of trade is good and manu- 
facturers say they have no right to complain. 

George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Company 
and secretary of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, has 
returned from a three weeks’ trip through the southern 
States. He says while trade in the South has not been 
rushing during the last three or four months it is getting 
better. He looks for a good spring and summer business. 

George H. Conant, lumber buyer, says the first two months 
of this year brought less business to many of the lumber 
men of this section than any two months last year. He is 
not pessimistic, however, and says in his opinion business 
is going to get better as summer approaches. 

the warm weather of the last week or ten days has stimu- 
lated buliding operations greatly and architects and con- 
tractors say the outlook for the coming season could be 
no better. VPlaning mill men and building material dealers 
‘re busy and expeet to have about all they can do after the 
)uilding season shall start in earnest. Sash and door men 
report that their business is better than last month, Car- 
riage factories have enjoyed a splendid business since the 
‘rst of the year. The plant of the Hercules Buggy Com- 
pany is being overated on time. Fred M. Hills, secretary 
ind treasurer of the company, says he looks for this year 
to break all records for the carriage manufacturers of this 
section, 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 16.—A number of men 
identified with the lumber industry have been appointed 
to committees of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
meree, of which O. D. Haskett, of the O. D. Haskett 
Lumber Company, is president. Committees named by 
President Haskett inelude the following who are 
identified with lumber interests: Advisory, emergency, 
relief, membership. and track elevation, H. C. Atkins, of 
KE. C., Atkins & Co.; arbitration, O. L. Huey, of the 
Capitol Lumber Company, and W. W. Knight, of the 
Long-Knight Lumber Company; finance, Thomas R. 
Lewis, president of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Company ; 
good roads, M. 8. Huey, of the Capitol Lumber Com- 


pany, and L, H. Griswold, lumber broker; municipal 
expenditures, Caleb 8S. Eaglesfield, of the Eaglesfield- 
Stewart Company; municipal legislation and franchises, 
Nelson A. Gladding, of E. C. Atkins & Co.; relief and 
charities, H. B. Burnet, of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber 
Company; and S. P. Matthews, of the South Arkansas 
Lumber Company; State and national legislation, John 
H. Talge, of the Talge Mahogany Company; street and 
sewer improvements, W. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight 
Lumber Company. 

The Indiana Supreme Court has held that the em- 
ployer’s liability law of 1911, in which the fellow- 
servants’ rule as a defense is done away with where there 
are more than five employees, is constitutional. This law 
ilso does away with contributory negligence as a defense 
in many instances. It is thought that the case in which 
the opinion was handed down will be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court, as it affects every concern in the 
Staie employing more than five persons. 

H. T. Mickley. a lumberman of long experience and for 
many years with the Dutch planing mill, is second vice 
president and one of the organizers of the American Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Company, which expects to furnish 
every item of material entering into the construction of 
buildings. ‘The company, pending complete organization, 
has taken temporary quarters in the Merchants Bank Build- 
ing. 

HI. N. Rogers, sales manager of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., has come from French Lick Springs, where 
he spent ten days, to visit his parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. N. 
Rogers. Mr. aud Mrs. H. N. Rogers recently returned 
from six months of travel in Europe. J. N. Rogers is In- 
diana representative for Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Brown and sister, Miss Irene Talge, 
have arrived from England, after traveling in Europe since 
last December. Mr. Brown, who is a buyer of mahogany 
logs for the Talge Mahogany Company, this city, left ten 
mouths ago for Africa, where he remained until he went 
to England last December, where he was joined by Mrs. 
Brown and Miss Talge. 

Governor Samuel M. Ralston has announced that he will 
appoint a commission to study the Indiana road laws and 
prepare recommendations for good roads legislation to be 
submitted to the Indiana assembly when it shall convene 
next January. The comn.ission will consist of fifteen per- 
sons selected from different parts of the State who will 
serve without pay. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Co_uMBus, OHI0, March 16.—Lumbermen in Colum- 
bus and central Ohio believe that trade will gradually 
improve from this time on. The spring is coming and 
with it building operations will become more active 
in every way. This will mean increased orders to be 
placed with jobbers and manufacturers. 

Last week showed a small increase in business in 
hardwoods. Trade in this wood is best with the yard- 
men. In yellow pine there is a tendency to strengthen. 
The cypress trade is also becoming better although prices 
do not advance in proportion of volume of business. 

hk. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
says trade in hardwoods is holding up well and that 
prices are generally well maintained. ‘Orders from dealers 
are the best feature of the trade at this time. Factories 
are also buying better with furniture factories coming into 
the market. 

There is an increasing demand for doors and sash since 
the weather has improved. ‘The same can be said of mill- 
work, and every branch of the business shows more life. 

Plans und specifications are being prepared for a number 
of large buildings in Columbus that have not been pre- 
viously announced. 

Extensive plans for the national convention of builders’ 
exchanges, which will be held in Columbus next January, 
are being made hy the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change. A report of the progress made to date will be 
presented at the next meeting of the exchange by Chairman 
George I. Mooney. 

Judging from the avidity with which Columbus business 
men are snatching up the booths that are being sold by 
the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce for the ‘Made-in-Columbus” exhibit in June 
there will be no need of the proposed canvass by the com- 
mittee for buyers. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 16.—Much better weather 
prevailed last week and wholesalers have been able to 
handle lumber to a much better advantage. Shipments 
during the week were heavy, due largely to the delay 
caused by the heavy snows of a week ago rather than 
to an increased demand. Inquiries covering most of the 
hardwoods are sO numerous as to indicate early pur- 
chasing, and the known shortage of stock in the hands 
of consumers is one of the chief reasons for the decided 
optimistic feeling as to the immediate future of the 
hardwood trade. : 

There is bound to be a decided improvement soon. It 
is expected that purchases will be light but frequent, 
the policy being to make the manufacturer or the wholesaler 
carry the stock as long as there is no congestion on the 
railroads and quick shipments are possible. The furniture 
trade shows signs of betterment, and it is only a question 
of a short time when these large consumers of hardwoods 
will be cutting up their average daily consumption. ‘The 
box factories are busy and are well supplied with orders that 
will carry them for some time. Planing mill trade shows 
signs of spring activity. , ‘ . 

The improvement in the yellow pine situation is gratifying 
to wholesalers and to manufacturers. They are not seliing 
far ahead, expecting to get much better prices for their 
product by early spring or just as soon as there is a real 
demand from the builders. Retailers are buying some stock 
but with fair stocks on hand they do not seem to care to 
load too heavily until there is more consumption, although 
they can not buy any cheaper than now. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. VA., March 18.—By the more optimistic 
producers it is believed that the lumber trade has struck 
its stride at last, after several months of sluggishness. 
More frequent calls for all classes and grades of hard- 
woods as well as a most perceptible improvement in 
the price of spruce have tended to give an encouraging 
outlook to lumber production in West Virginia durin 
the present spring. Box factories report a greatly in- 
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is the wood that put to rout a lot of the ex- 


pensive hardwoods. For interior finish it 
meets the demand for color, figure and dura- 
bility, and is susceptible to all kinds of finish 
known in the painters’ art. 


We want your orders for Red Gum, 
Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and 
Quigley, Ark. Telegraph Sta., Heth, Ark. 


Memphis Band Mill Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Hardwood and 
Cypress Lumber 











Let us demonstrate the QUALITY 
of our product by shipping you a 
sample carload. 


KINDLY FAVOR US WITH YOUR INQUIRIES. 
All Orders Given Prompt Attention. 





[E. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


o cy 











-Hardwoods< 


We have the following Band Sawed Stock ready for quick loading : 


150,000 ft. 1” Red Gum No. 1 & 2. 

200,000 ft. 1’ Sap Gum No. 1 & 2(13’’&up) 
50,000 ft. 3° Plain W. Oak No. 1 & 2. 

100,000 ft. 1°° Quart. W. Oak No. 1 Com. 


Cable address ‘‘ Brenner.’’ 


The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co.,*7Xt{pr"" 
Band Mills at:—Alexandria, La., Zwolle, La., Salisbur;. N. C. 











TRI-STATE LUMBER CO. 
UNIONTOWN, PA. 
West Virginia 
Hardwoods and Yellow Pine 


« Specializing in Sound Square Edge) 


OAK AND YELLOW PINE TIMBERS ~ 
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HARDWOODS 











Ample Facilities 
‘Insure Quick Service | 


and long experience in the sawing 
of Southern woods is a guarantee 
of quality in our 


Red and Sap Gum, Cypress 
Yellow Pine, White Ash 
or Red & White Oak. 


Tell us your needs and get our prices. 
Our Lumber is all Band Sawn. 


Triangle Lumber Co. 


J. H. ALLEN, Clio, Ark. 


Pres’t & Gen’! Mgr. 


: - Bake ——_ eer) 
anessee Oak Flooring 

me ‘i Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 


for dealers who have repu- . 
tations to sustain, 





TRIANCLE 
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Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 











WE CAN SHIP QUICK 


125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A Common Poplar ‘ 
16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
11,500 ft. 4-4 Clear Saps and Selects Poplar 
24,500 ft. 4-4 1st and 2nd Poplar 
3 cars 12-4 & 16-4 No. 2A Com. & Btr. Poplar 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
2 cars 4-4 Log Run Sycamore 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








e==We Run Our Own Mills—— 


MANUFACTURING 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., tennessee.’ 











OAK FLOORING 
nero 


Matched 
End 
and 

Hollow 

Backed 














Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


**Resawed Fables’’ by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there ‘s also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two good reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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creased demand and heading concerns that have not 
been operating for the last thirty or sixty days are 
preparing to resume in order to supply the demand 
for their output. All along the line a most encouraging 
improvement is observed, which has had some effect 
on prices. 

M. L. Taylor has been appointed Government exam- 
iner of surveys for this section, succeeding R. L. 
McGuire, who goes to the Savannah (Ga.) area. 

The Hope Lumber Company, of Weston, has taken over 
the planing mill that has been operated in the same city 
and has advised the trade that with the acquisition of this 
plant it proposes to supply all kinds of building material. 
O. A. Harper, Jno. A. Henderson, Seymour White and 
Robert Roger are the principal owners. 

Undeterred by the heavy losses sustained in the fire of 
January 29, the Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Charleston, has begun the erection of a plant more 
modern and more complete than the cne destroyed and ex- 
pects to be ready to operate about April 15. 

Preparations are being made by the Keystone Manufac- 
turing Company te resume operation at its heading plant in 
Elkins. The plant has been undergoing repairs for the last 
month or so. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., March 16.—Trade conditions in the 
lumber market in Lynchburg and this section during the 
week just closed continued flat, and orders have been 
only fair. There is a general feeling among lumbermen 
hereabouts that they will have a good year, but this 
sentiment has prevailed since the first of the year and 
the signs have been faint in indicating that the belief 
is to be sustained concerning an awakening in business. 
Local lumber people think that the lumber business is 
being held up owing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion not granting the railroads the 5 percent increase in 
freight rates asked for. As soon as this question 
has been settled the railroad companies will go on 
the market for lumber and it is confidently believed 
that there will be a big change as to demand and prices. 

The exceedingly bad weather that has prevailed during 
the last thirty days has restricted shipments to a large 
extent. Local lumbermen have faith in the old adage, 
“Still waters run deep,’ and attributing the lull in busi- 
ness to conditions that may be expected at this period of 
the year they feel that as soon as manufacturers begin to 
turn loose their lumber business will become normal. 

J. C. Place, New York manager of the Ward Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, was in Lynchburg last week on his 
return from Western North Carolina, where he had been in 
the interests of his firm. He reported good stocks on hand 
at the mills. The mills, he said, are not disposed to cut 
prices in order to get business. 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitTLe Rock, ARK., March 16.—The Prescott Stave & 
Heading Company, of Prescott, is moving its plant to 
Dearborn, Tex. It has been located at Prescott several 
years and has used all the available hardwood timber. 
It has about 50,000,000 feet at its site in Texas. 

The Muse sawmill is being erected at Walnut Ridge 
and will soon be ready for operation. 

The Ewing Lumber Company, of Heber Springs, whose 
mill at Heber Springs was recently burned, will rebuild 
at once. 

Smith & Majors are moving their sawmill from Pres- 
cott to Gum Springs, where they have a five-year run. 

The Fee Crayten Lumber Company, of Dermott, is 
building a log road about five miles long into the woods 
from Ogicot. The company has leased from the Iron 
Mountain for a nominal sum for three years, with a 
renewal clause, $11,088 worth of steel rails, and other 
material. This is furnished practically free for the 
benefit of the extra tonnage. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, of Blytheville, 
is fitting up a downtown office in the Glencoe Building. 

The Mushrush Lumber Company, of Illinois, has en- 
tered Arkansas, and appointed M. Mushrush, of Pang- 
burn, State agent. 

J. A. Reynolds, who for seven years has operated 
a shingle mill in the vicinity of Perry, is moving his 
plant to Sherrill, where he has purchased a tract of 
cypress for a six year run. 








A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., March 17.—The Williams Brothers 
Company has completed its woods operation for the 
winter and closed its camps in Wexford and Otsego 
counties. The company has 1,000,000 feet of logs at 
Elmira and 2,000,000 feet at the Colfax camp, which 
will be brought to Cadillac soon. The company is run- 
ning its lumber and last block mill in this city and will 
have an all-summer run. Jobbing contracts have been 
completed and the logs are now in deck in the Williams 
Bros.’ yard for sawing. 

‘¢A walnut tree for every school yard in Wexford 
County,’’ is an idea being worked out by the County 
Commissioner of Schools W. H. Faunce, who is coéperating 
with the agricultural department of the Central Michigan 
Normal School, and through this department is securing 
young walnut trees which are being distributed among the 
schools at a cost of 1% cents each. Farmers desiring the 
trees for planting can get them at 2% cents each. 

The Butler & Harrison basket factories of Shelby are over- 
loaded with orders and have the largest stock of logs in 
their history. They will make more baskets this year than 
in any previous year. As soon as the weather permits they 
will start with a full crew. 

The Elberta Lumber & Coal Company has just been organ- 
ized with George W. Edwards, sr., as president; Carl Bye, 
vice president and manager and Charles W. Luxford, secre- 
tary and treasurer. There is plenty of capital in control 
to make the business a success. 

The Ottawa Lumber Company, of Harbor Springs, has 
been incorporated and capitalized at $30,000. It has begun 
operation in building silos and a general lumber business, 


| You can laugh at the substitutes argu- | 





ments when you have fortified yourself 
with the knowledge gained by a short 
course at the Forest Products Exposi- 


tions. It will be just like a post-gradu- 


ate course in lumbering. 





for which it has many orders. A. Thorne Swift, Kansas 
City, Mo., is president; W. W. Ray, Grand Island, Neh,, 
vice president, and L. Wright, of Harbor Springs, is secr 
tary and treasurer. 

he Harbor Springs Lumber Company has made a record 
haul of over 5,000,000 feet of logs brought into the com 
pany’s yards in less than seven weeks. The company’s 
winter haul is completed and it will require the who! 
summer to saw the timber now in the yards. ° 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 18.—The Frey Planing Mili 
Company has the contract for the construction of a build 
ing for the German Bank. 

The J. P. Will Lumber Company has decided to 1 
build its planing mill, and will be in the market for 
woodworking machinery and motors. 

John Greenwell, general manager of the Uniontown 
(Ky.) Lumber Company, has returned from a vacation 
trip to Florida. 

The State forester, J. E. Barton, has reappointed al! 
the county forest wardens and added a number to th 
list. The work is being gradually extended to cover all th 
forested part of the State. 

The old Luigart planing mill in Lexington has been leased 

by the Federal Parquetry Manufacturing Company, which j 
purchasing equipment for hardwood flooring manufacture. 
_ L. H. Kessler, of the Chicago Veneer Company, of Burnside, 
is drawing plans for a new mill at Clarendon, Ark., whic 
will be put up by the company. The cost of the plant wii! 
be $75,000. 

John C. C, Mayo, a timber operator of Paintsville, is seri 
ously ill of Bright’s disease at a Cincinnati hospital. 

Lumbermen are aroused over the fact that a fire insurance 
famine has been created by the suspension of operations by 
numerous companies as the result of the enactment of the 
Greene-Glenn fire insurance bill, which provides drastic rat: 
regulation for the underwriters. The business interests hay: 
appealed to the governor to call an extra session of the 
legislature for the purpose of repealing the law, but he has 
refused to do so. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrIsToL, Va.-TENN., March 17.—Favorable weather 
conditions the last week have contributed to increased 
activity in the lumber industry of this section. With 
continued good weather numerous mills that have been 
idle will be put into operation. 

The Bristol Planing Mills will shortly begin work 
installing a mill near Abingdon to develop a tract of 
timber purchased some days ago. 

The Ferd Brenner Lumber Company has purchased 
a tract of timber near Salisbury, N. C., and will soon 
begin developing the new property. 

O. H. Viall, a well known lumberman of Waynesville, 
N. C., formerly of Bristol, was a visitor in the city this 
week. Mr. Viall has just organized the Evans-Smith- 
Viall Lumber Company, at Waynesville, N. C., with a 
capital stock of $30,000. Elbert Smith and J. Wistar 
Evans, the latter of Philadelphia, are interested with 
him in the new venture. 

The Mowbray & Robinson Company, of Cincinnati, is 
preparing to begin cutting on its new tract of timber in 
Clay County, Kentucky. The logs will be rafted down 
the south fork of the Kentucky River, to the mill at 
Heidelberg, Ky. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 
; NASHVILLE, TENN., March 17.—Under the stimulating 
influence of milder weather, the local market has assumed 
a firmer tendency, with no disposition to cut prices. No 
large surplus stocks are on hand and the distributing 
interests are inclined to hold their stocks until they can 
obtain the prices demanded. 

From consuming factories inquiries have been unusu- 
ally heavy, but orders have been rather scarce and the 
influx of inquiries appears to indicate only an effort on the 
part of buyers and consumers to feel out the market in 
expectation of spring business, 

One large mill operator reports that only by redoubling 
efforts has his concern been able to hold up and prevent a 
recession but prefers such a strengthening of energies 
rather than to sacrifice stocks at offered prices. 

Oak in the better grades has felt some activity with a 
fair undertone of prices. Other grades are somewhat list- 
less. Poplar in common and better has moved in a small 
way, while ash, basswood and chestnut are doing fairly 
well in good stock. 

The consensus among Nashville lumbermen is that the 

market will hardly resume a vigorous tone until a solution 
has been found for many of the perplexing questions con- 
fronting the administration. Many are of the belief that 
the market will remain more or less stagnant pending an 
exposition of the tariff and currency reform measures, 
while unsettled Mexican conditions have paralyzed local 
export business. 
_ One prominent hardwood concern, doing a large business 
in Mexico prior to the revolution, reports that a few orders 
emanating from Mexico have been declined owing to disas- 
trous shipping experiences. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Trimble Cypress Company, of Cincinnati, O., has 
bought 4,000 acres of timber at Robinwood, Miss., lying in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, and a 9-foot band mill at that 
place, besides options it has on about 10,000 acres of other 
timber, which will supply the company for about fifteen 
years. The mill will be operated by C. C. Trimble as man- 
ager and the sales office will be conducted by J. G. Trimble, 
jr., who is now the sales manager for the company. 























The Chess & Wyman Company, of Louisville, Ky., has 
bought 1,500,000 feet of white oak timber in the Ozark Na- 
tional Forest. The contract provides that all the timber 
shall be cut and removed prior to December 31, 1915. The 
price paid was $4.64 a thousand feet and $2,295 of the total 
amount will go to the State for the school and road funds 
in the counties where the timber is cut. 


G. W. Wade, of the Trenton Land Company, Trenton, 
Tenn., and R. 8S. Harlan, of Corinth, Miss., have bought a 
tract of 2,883 acres of timberland in West Carroll Parish, 
north Louisiana, near Oak Grove. W. H. Fitzgerald, a tim- 
berman, is interested with them. It is proposed to estab- 
lish a mill for the development of the timber on this prop- 
erty, but the full plans of the owners have not yet been 
made public, 


The Bristol Planing Mill Company, of Bristol, Tenn., has 
bought of Milton White a boundary of hard timber near 
Abingdon, Va., for $50,000. 
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[ LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


slight Increases in Some Items Give Token of Im- 
provement — Logging Conditions Are Good — Mill 
Stocks Moderate. 

Houston, TEX., March 16.—The southwestern lumber 
market is still holding its own, though the demand for 
sawn timbers is regarded as weak. There has been 
no decline in the market price, however. Dimension is 
scarce, being 75e to $1 higher than six weeks ago. Out- 
side of dimension the demand for kiln dried saps is 
prot ibly the strongest. Lumbermen are invariably op- 
timistic. The situation is so much better than in Decem- 
per that they feel there is considerable cause for 
congratulation. The opinion still maintains that the 
market will get stronger rather than weaker. Most of 
the mill stocks are still slightly below normal. Logging 
conditions have been so good, however, that this situa- 
tion is likely to be improved within the next week or 
ten days. The last few weeks have been ideal ones for 
the logging crews. 

There continues to be a demand from the railroads, 
which has helped the market morally if not financially 
in this section, The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has bought 
another million feet since closing bids on its first million 
last Monday. On Tuesday the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico closed for 50,000 6x8-S 90 percent heart, longleaf 
pine ties, and the San Antonia & Aransas Pass will close to- 
day for 2,000,000 feet, made up largely of heavy timbers. 

Lumbermen are of the opinion that the railroads have 
done about all the buying they intend to until after the 
end of the fiscal year, — ; y 

“If the end of the fiscal year finds the railroads in good 
shape,” said a prominent Houston lumberman recently, ‘we 
may look for some substantial orders during the summer and 
early fall. Personally, however, I regard the outlook as 
anything but bright in this direction. ‘The railroads have 
been having their troubles, as well as the lumbermen, and 
their financial statements will, I believe, indicate that they 
have not been as prosperous as formerly. In that event 
future buying—for some time, at least—-will be only for 
their immediate needs.” : 

Wharfmaster Maurice Murphy has compiled figures on 
Houston ship channel business for the year ended January 
31, 1914. During that period 1,586,600 tons of merchandise 
valued at $36,852,500 was handled on the channel, being an 
increase of over $1,000,000 over the previous year. One of 
the most important items on the list is lumber and shingles. 
The amount of these commodities handled totals 125,000 
tons, valued at $2,500,000. Including the tonnage handled 
at Harrisburg, Clinton, and other suburban points, the total 
reaches 200,000 tons, with a value of $4,000,000. The aver- 
age haul is given as 52 miles. 

The report of the city engineer of Houston shows that 
nearly four miles of permanent paving was laid during the 
last year, divided among the following materials: situ- 
lithic, 83,991 square yards; creosoted wood block, 31,645 
square yards; standard brick, 19,162 square yar vertical 
fiber brick, 1,723 square yards; sheet asphalt, 9,285 yards; 
shell and gravel, 14,460 square yards. In competition with 
five separate and distinct materials creosoted wood block 
managed to run second, which is regarded by the wood 
block people and the local lumber interests as a very hope- 
ful indication, particularly as there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this record will be eclipsed during the ensuing 
twelve months. 






General and Personal. 


The Crown Lumber & Silo Company, of Omaha, Neb., is 
preparing to handle its Texas territory from a new office 


to be established at Waco. The southwestern territory is 
to be placed in charge of E. E. Farley, who will have two 
assistants. 


The Wichita Falls Sash & Door Company, of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., is agitating the idea of organizing a sash and 
door association during the San Antonio convention. The 
matter will be definitely settled as soon as the opinions of 
the other sash and door concerns can be learned. 

The Texas Railroad Commission has taken under advise- 
ment the proposition to increase the minimum rates on 
tanks and cisterns too large to load in box cars, objection to 
which was made; also the matter of readjusting the rates 
on stave, hoops, ete, in carloads, Navasota to Lime City. 

The Santa Fe Railroad has increased its tie and timber 
preserving plant at Somerville to a point where the annual 
capacity is 3,000,000 ties. According to the company’s ex- 
perts, the life of a tie has been increased from 18 months 
to 11 years, 

H. S. Boykin, sales manager of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company of Texas, has returned from a trip over the 
State, which included Dallas and Temple, where he con- 
ferred with the company’s representatives. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Com- 
pany of Shreveport, La., was a Houston visitor Saturday. 

J. C. Hosea, representing A. B. Banks & Co., of Fordyce, 
Ark., lumber underwriters, has been in Houston this week 
calling on the local lumbermen. The Banks company is one 
of the largest carriers of sawmill insurance in the South- 
west. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, is sojourning at Hot Springs, Ark. While not in ill 
health, Mr. Kirby has felt for some time the need of a 
complete rest. It is hardly probable that he will return un- 
til time to attend the San Antonio convention. 

The sale of the Saratoga Spoke & Handle Company, of 
Saratoga, Tex., has been postponed until April 10. The 
property is to be sold on that date to satisfy a judgment 
of the Bb, L. Wilson Hardware Company, of Beaumont. 

S. F. Carter, jr., has severed his connection with the 
Continental Lumber Company, and is now with the Houston 
lumber commisison man, J. L. Tryon. 

I’. I, Clarke, manager of the Clarke & Boyce Lumber Com- 
pany, Dallas, was a recent visitor to local lumber offices. 

The South Texas Lumber Company has selected Percy 
Cole, of Fort Worth, as its traveling ‘sales agent in north 
‘Texas. Mr. Cole has been connected with the Reynolds Lum- 
ber Company, of Fort Worth, the last year 

fhe Texas Silo Company, recently organized and incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, has taken over the plant 
at Beaumont of the Central Unadilla Silo Company, of Des 
Moines, lowa. The work of remodeling the plant and in- 
creasing its capacity is now in progress and in future all 
of the products of the company will be manufactured in 
feaumont. Officers of the Texas Silo Company are: C. W. 
Goodman, president and general manager; J. W. Kirk- 
patrick, vice president; F. K. Goodman, secretary-treasurer. 
Goodman brothers were formerly general sales agents in 
texas and Louisiana for the Iowa corporation, with head- 
wuarters in Houston, but will make their headquarters in 
beaumont in future. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 17.—A week of bright, 
warm weather has chased all thoughts of winter away 
‘nd the builders are making the most of their oppor- 





tunity to get an early start on their work, which is 
going to be heavier this year than ever before in Kansas 
City, judging from the number of permits taken out. 
In the country the fine weather has called the farmers 
into their fields and, of course, they are not having any 
time to use lumber, but the city consumers always are 
going at their best speed at this season, so the lumber 
mills find something to keep them busy. Southern pine 
manufacturers especially report gratifying increases in 
business the last week and the other woods, while not 
showing the effects of the vernal awakening so distinctly, 
are, nevertheless, responding gradually as business begins 
to reach the retailers. 

As compared with last year at this time, the lumber 
outlook is most favorable in the Southwest. At that 
time southern pine prices began to recede and they never 
regained the ground that they lost. There was a steady 
retrogression in values most of the remainder of the year. 
Now there is a decided firmness in the situation and prices 
are gaining strength each day. Followers of the market 
believe that the lumber market is passing through the crucial 
test of the year right now and that it is doing so in excellent 
form. 

Thomas 8. Dennis, a local wholesaler who spent last week 
among the Kansas yards, reports that there is far more 
figuring than usual at this time of year, but the retailers are 
not ready yet to do much buying because the farmers are not 
taking out any lumber. Mr. Dennis reports a general feeling 
of optimism throughout the territory he covered. 

. V. Graham, Missouri manager for the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company, is in Colorado on a 10-day business trip, 
the first he has made since the reincorporation of this branch 
of the company’s business under the laws of the State of 
Washington. Mr. Graham continues as manager of the com- 
pany, but there has been an entire reorganization. No 
changes have been mad in the local offices. 

_Fred Humburg, a retailer at Bison, was a Kansas City 
visitor this week. Mr. Humburg reports that prospects for 
wheat in the western part of the State never were better at 
this tine of year and he looks for a good business even out 
in the “short grass” district. 

J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, is going to Wichita the middle 
of the week and will visit several of the company’s yards in 
that section of the State. Early in April Mr. Foresman will 
visit New Orleans and from there will go to San Antonio, 
Tex., to attend the annual meeting of the Texas retailers to 
be held there April 14 





IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 














Opening of Spring Enlivens Trade—Many Changes in 
Business Connections — Offices of Associations Re- 
moved to New Quarters. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 17.—Spring has come in on a 
run, taken off its hat and started to run things to suit 
itself. For which the lumbermen in all branches of the 
yellow pine trade have given thanks. This is just the 
kind of weather they have been hoping for. As long as 
winter held the reins everyone was reluctant to buy 
lumber. Under the influence of balmy weather they have 
all loosened up and trade is moving much better. There 
is nothing especially noteworthy in the revival of spring 
trade, just a gradual, healthy improvement. 


Many Firm Changes. 


A large number of changes have been made in local 
firms in St. Louis. Most of these changes affect com- 
mission men and wholesalers. In most part they are doub- 
ling up, pooling their mill connections and customers and 
are trotting in double harness. The latest of these is a 
partnership between Harry R. Asman and Charles C. Curry. 
Mr. Asman for many years was with the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company. Mr. Curry has been selling on commis- 
sion. Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN announced the 
formation of the May-Conger Lumber Company. Truman C, 
Bledsoe, tor many years associated with the Perkins Lumber 
Company, has started up for himself as the Commercial 
Lumber Company. G. W. Petrie, who has been representing 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, has “hooked up” with 
KF. J. Cartell. This concern is operating under the name of 
the Avalunche Lumber Company, handling long and shortleaf 
yeilow pine, hardwoods and west coast lumber. Hendrik 
Folonie and Hans Wachsiuth have dissolved their recent 
partnership and each is operating independently. 


Manufacturers’ Association in New Home. 


The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which for 
many years has been quartered in the Wright Building, has 
moved to 300 Broadway. ‘The association has a fine suite 
on the seventeenth floor, in a wing opposite the new quarters 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. This change not 
only gives Secretary George K. Smith and his staff more 
room, but the arrangement is much better. 

Saturday morning the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company wiil 
conduct its business at its magnificent new home, 300 
Broadway. So completely have the arrangements for the 
transfer been made that the move from one building to 
another will be nothing more than turning the key on the 
old suite Friday afternoon at quitting time, and opening the 
door of the new suite Saturday morning. There will not be 
one minute’s loss of time. The new offices are all ready 
now for occupancy. Nothing will be taken from the old 
offices to the new, except the books and papers. Everything 
else, furniture etc., has been sold. Even the typewriters 
have heen traded in, and when the department heads and 
office force start business in their new quarters it will be 
with brand new equipment, down to the ink well on the office 
boy’s desk. 

It has been said that the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company 
will have the finest offices in the lumber trade. The suite, 
comprising eleven large, well-lighted rooms, opening off a 
private hall to the right and left, is located on the seven- 
teenth floor of St. Louis’ newest and handsomest sky- 
scraper, a $3,500,000 structure, located at 300 Broadway, 
corner of Olive Street. This building has been pronounced 
by architects to be the finest office building west of New 
York. The exterior is of buff pressed brick and terra cotta. 
The interior arrangement is said by experts who have visited 
it to be the last word in office building construction. Every 


HARDWOODS. 











Top Notch Service 
On Lumber Shipments 


Is the principle that has 
made it possible for us to 
successfully operate seven 
band mills and distribute 
their output to the satis- 
faction of our customers. 
You'll always find what 
you want in our stocks of 


West 


Pine. 


° 


Inquiries solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
General Offices 
Charleston Nat’l 
Bank Building. 


— 


Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and Bass- 
wood Lumber and Bill 


Oak, Southern Red Gum, 
Cypress, Oak and Yellow 














Massee & Felton Lumber Co. 


Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 
Shipping Dry Stock List March 1, 1914. 


Quartered Red Gum 
4-4 1st & 2nd . « + 35,000 
4-4 No.1 Com. . . 120,000 
4-4 Ist & 2nd figured 18,800 
4-4 No.1 Com. figured, 40,000 


Plain Red Gum 


4-4 1st & 2nd. . « 403,000 
4-4 No.1 Com. . . 478,000 
5-4No.1Com. . . 28,000 
8-4 No.1 Com. . . 26,000 
Sap Gum 
3-41st&2nd.. . 56,000 
4-4 1st & 2nd. . . 244,000 
4-4 Box Boards . . 37,000 
4-4 WidePan.10"& Up. 40,000 
1-2 No.1 Com. Sap. 26,000 
3-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 32,000 
4-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 161,000 
5-4 No.1Com. Sap. 48,000 
6-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 37,000 
3-4 No.2Com, . - 11,900 
4-4 No.2Com. . . 496,000 
5-4 No.2Com. . . 8,600 
4-4 No.3 Com. .. 94,000 





Black Gum 
6-4 Log Run. . . 40,000 
7-4 Log Run . - . 12,000 


Tupelo Gum 
4-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 40,000 


Elm Log Run 
6-4 Eog Run. . ~- 76,000 
Cypress 


4-4 Log Run. . . 12,000 
8-4 No.1 Common , 10,800 


Persimmon 
6-4 Log Run... 8,000 
Maple 
4-4 Log Run . . . 52,000 
Beech 
4-4 Log Run . . . 16,000 
Oak 
4-4 No. 1 Com. White 96,000 
4-4 No. 1 Com, Red 77,000 


4-4 No. 2Cm. Rd & W 41,000 
4-4 No.3 Cm. Rd & W 127,000 


Ready for Prompt Shipment Now. 





samen f White and Red Oak | 
Buyers Suc." 


Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 


will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A.GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 











E. A. Mercadal 


Audubon Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MILL:—PALMETTO, LA. 








White and Red Oak, 


Ash, Red Gum, 
Cypress and Elm. 
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As To Quality Our 


OYPRESS 


AND ROUGH AND DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


is Meeting the requirements of the 
most skeptical trade. It’s the re- 
sult of mills modern in every re- 
spect and Virgin Growth Timber 
of the highest quality. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail and Steamer. 


Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. 


Handling the output of the SAVANNAH, A. 


HILTON-DODGE LBR. CO. 
\ 7) 


























WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 


OAK FLOORING ll in same car. 
Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 

















We Make 


“Better” Yard Stock 


Because That Is Our Business. 


A Trial Shipment of our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 


Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas- 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 











— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: © 
Douglas Fir Lumber P ——” 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seetlle. cite - 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg 
Siding and Shingles ———- 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ”’ P re 2 gl 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 








General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Southwestern Sales Office : | 
Flood Building. 


647 Brandeis Building. 
Omaha, Nebr. 










Kansas City 
Mo. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 


= REDWOOD 


do not fail to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


+) 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 


When 
You 


Kansas City, Mo. 














known practical feature has been incorporated in the plans 
and everything possible has been done to enhance the beauty 
of the building and add to the comfort of the tenants. 

The suite occupied by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company 
is reached through a private hallway. The wing down 
which this hallway extends opens on the right, left and rear 
upon open space. Artificial light will not be needed except 
on dark days. Beside the entrance are the private branch 
telephone desk and bureau of information. ‘The rooms on 
the right of the hallway face the court and are the com- 
pany’s work shep. Here the accounting department will 
have quarters. ‘The rooms opposite open on Fourth Street, 
and overlook a wide vista of landscape, with the river 
stretching like a serpent for miles. These rooms will house 
department heads. The interior trim is mahogany. ‘The 
decorations are in buff tints, with the window shades made 
especially to match. The heating arrangement is of the 
newest and most expensive kind. The lighting is also of the 
newest. There is a central ceiling light of 150-killowatt 
Tungsten lamps, completely masked. ‘The baseboards are 
plugged with light attachments so as to do away with sub- 
sequent disfigurement of the walls. 

From the southeast corner of the suite the view of 
river and outlying country is exceptionally fine. 
also a soundproof long distance teiephone booth. 

R. B. Bearden, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, and his assistant, C. C. Mullen, are optimistic as 
to future business. They see lots of it in sight and do not 
believe the time is far off for business to start up lively. 

The new combination, Curry & Asman, has started off 
well and it is doing quite well in a business way. ‘The firm 
reports that shed and yard stock are quiet, however, and 
specialties are also a little slow. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager, says the Grayson-McLeod 
Lumber Company is doing a satisfactory trade and that it 
is getting stronger prices for nearly every item. Inquiries 
are coming in well. 

A. J. Neimeyer, president of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber 
Company, who recently became a benedict, came on from 
Pasadena, Cal., Monday. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager, says the Consolidated Mills 
Company is doing well. There are no delays in shipments 
una prices are strengthening. 


the 
There is 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 17.—Considerably more busi- 
ness is being done by the hardwood distributers than 
a few weeks ago. Prices are firm on nearly all items, 
especially on plain and quartered red and white oak. 
There is a good eall for plain white oak, with consider- 
able improvement in demand for red gum, ash and pop- 
lar. Ash and cottonwood have improved. The cypress 
trade is picking up and salesmen on the road are send- 
ing in satisfactory orders. While good stocks are on 
hand, the cypress distributers believe that these will be 
going out well when spring buying starts. 

Thomas E. Powe, president of the Thomas E. Powe 
Lumber Company, has returned from an_ extended 
pleasure trip through the South. He says he found business 
in good shape, but believes it will run a little behind during 
the month unless there is considerable of a betterment be- 
tween now and April 1. 

The Garretson-Greason Lumber Company says that within 
the last few days business has picked up. <A number of 
inquiries from the railroads have come in. 

The Lothman Cypress Compaay is having a satisfactory 
trade and some good prices are being obtained. E. W. Blumer, 
siiles manager, was sick several days, but is back at his desk. 
Word was received from Louis Lothman, now on his wedding 
trip, stating he and his bride are enjoying their visit in 
Cuba, 

A_ satisfactory volume of business is reported by E. H. 






Luehrmann, of the C. F. Uuehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Company. Inquiries, also, are coming in freely. Nearly 
every item on the hardwood list is moving. Mr. Luehrmann 


looks for a very brisk trade before long. He is of the opinion 
that there will be a marked advance in prices. 

President Joseph Liebke says the C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company is sawing timber as fast as it can to 
fill contracts. ‘These advance orders are enough to keep the 
company busy. 

Henry Boeckeler says the Boeckeler Lumber Company is 
having a lively call for all kinds of lumber, with several big 
contracts booked. Wiltiam A. Boeckeler is back home from 
Irench: Lick Springs. 

J. A. Hemphill, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Manufacturing Company, reports little 


change in the lumber situation. It is shipping out a great 
deal cf lumber. Some grades of gum are in good demand 
und prices are advancing. ‘This is especially true of low- 


grade stock. Dry stock is scarce at the mills. 





SECURES GOVERNMENT CONTRACT. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 17.—The Huttig Sash & Door 
Company was awarded by the United States Government 
March 5 a contract to furnish mahogany millwork for 
one of the important buildings that will be located along 
the Panama Canal by the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
The contract amounted to $30,000. It will require 75,000 
feet of mahogany to complete the job. All joints must 
be either dove-tailed or fastened with copper 
pure bronze metal screws. The woodwork for all build- 
ings must be made with extreme care or otherwise it 
will not last. Consequently in the placing of this con- 
tract, the Government had to exercise great care. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 
NORFOLK, VA., March 16.—A review of the North Car- 
olina pine market shows no improvement along price 
lines and the same is also true as to demand, although 
the volume of sales last week was slightly in excess of 
the week previous, The general price situation does not 
show up so strong as it did last week, which may he 
attributed to an off-week. Although there has been some 
weakening on the part of the mills not in position to 
hold on to their stock any longer, as a general proposi- 
tion the attitude of most of the operators is firm and 
they are living ‘in hopes. 

The sales of the better grades of 4/4 edge rough 
showed an increase due in a measure to several export 
orders having been booked. ‘These export orders, however, 
only ranged from 60,000 to 140,000 feet on each grade, with 
prices at $1.56 to $2 above the domestic market. Edge box, 
4/4, and culls and red heart were not on the active list, 
but a little more life was noticed in the stock sizes of box 
lumber. Fnch box strips also keep well up in the front. As 
a whole, however, sales of rough lumber showed a decrease. 
In dressed stock, a decided increase was noted in the aggre- 
gate of salcs as compared with the week previous, princi- 
pally in flooring, 7/16-inch ceiling, and 8-inch roofers, 











nails or, 


——_ 
variation and jt 


The 
appears that most of the weakness evidenced by the mills 


prices obtained showed a wide 
is in dressed pine. ‘his has been caused largely by a slug. 
gish demand obtaining for the last two or three weeks. due 
to severe weather conditions in the North and East holding 
up building operations. With the increase in deman< as 
noted continuing for say two or three weeks longer, a du ided 
upward trend in prices will undoubtedly take place. No 


new contracts have been entered into and the attituc: ot 
the operators is still one of waiting, although it ea) be 


truthfully said that some of the smaller mills are being har 
pushed. The weather during the last week has been such 
however, as to hold down regular operations in the woods 
and at the mills. . 

The accumulations of stocks at the mills are not of arge 
proportions. Some mills are carrying more than they woulg 
like while others that have heretofore been adding to (hejy 
stocks are getting more orders than the amount of Jy); ber 
made, which means a decrease in the stocks carried, 
requesting prompt shipment. 

‘The yards on the other end of the 


buyers 


game are far from 


fuily equipped to take care of a decided demand and with 
a moderation in the weather there should be interesting 


developments in this market. Box manufacturers complain 
slightly of business conditions in their industry and adhcring 
to the practice of buying only for current needs unles an 
exceptionally low price is accepted by the mills. In Georgiy 
and Florida holders are getting $1 to $1.50 a thousand 
more than they got in January, 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Mareh 17.—Building for March has jn- 
creased, chiefly because of the number ot dwellings and 
apartment houses under construction. Indications are 
that building of this sort will be unusually brisk through- 
out the year. The amount of construction work for the 
two and a half months ot this year is less than that for 
the similar period of last year. But the building in 
spector believes that more frame buildings will be 
erected here this year than ever before, 

A second industrial tour, as a part of the campaign 
to secure more manufactories for Atlanta, will take 
place April 14. It will be a tour of all the city’s manu 
facturing plants and of unoccupied property that would 
serve as sites for such plants. A meeting of the industrial 
bureau committee of the chamber of commerce will be held 
this week at which the itinerary will be mapped out. The 
tour will begin at 10 o'clock in the morning and will con 
tinue until 5 o'clock in the afternoon. Motion pictures will 
be made of the trip and will be exhibited here and in other 
cities. 

Ideal weather in Georgia has set all farm hands to work 
in preparation for planting and has brought to an end 
repair work in the country. But building in the towns 
and cities is beginning to off-set this condition. 

Through White & Cowan, of Bristol, Va., the Bristol 
Planing Mill Company has bought from Milton White, of 
Abingdon, Va., an oak and poplar timber boundary of about 


400 acres near Abingdon for about $50,000. A band mill 
will be established on the boundary, and the cutting of 
timber will begin this spring. 

The contest over lands condemned in north ‘Georgia by 


the Government as parts of the Appalachian forest reserve 
has been settled and the money long held in the treasury 
of the United States court for the northern district of 
Georgia has been paid to the land owners. The contest 
was over the ownership of the land, and was not at any 
time concerned with the price of the property. 

The affairs of Simpson-Harper, bankrupts, are being 
wound up, and final payment to creditors soon will be made. 
The property of the bankrupts was sold some weeks ago, 
but a lengthy investigation has been necessary to deter- 
mine the validity of the claims against the bankrupts. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., March 14.—The situation appears to 
be improving steadily. The output of the mills is being 
constantly increased to meet the improving demand, and 
with the coming of spring weather a larger supply of 
logs is being turned out from the camps. Everybody 
in the trade appears to have plenty of business in sight. 

The annual building season in the Southeast is on. 
Houses of every description are going up in hundreds 
of towns and villages, and this is creating a large and steady 
demand for lumber. The building season has .been put back 
several weeks by unsexsonable weather. 

Shipments are on the inerease. Every week sees more ships 
putting into the harbor for cargoes and more lumber being 
distributed for the world’s needs. An encouraging aspect of 
the situation is the fact that the demand from foreign sources 
appears to be larger than in former years, 

Another 10 percent dividend will be declared in a_ few 
days in the favor of the creditors of the American Naval 
Stores Company. Announcement to this effect has been made 
by M. O'Byrne, chairman of the creditors’ committee, 
which has charge of the liquidation of the concern. Letters 
notifying the creditors of the action of the committee will be 
sent out in a few days. The declaring of this third dividend 
is made possible by the sale of the western business of the 
concern, The committee declines to state the amount of the 
indebtedness of the American siill to be paid or even the 
third dividend declaration. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

3ALTIMORE, Mp., March 17.—Now that the embargo 
imposed by weather conditions is being raised, there is 
every prospect that the situation will soon assume a 
more encouraging aspect, but up to the present time the 
local trade as well as out-of-town business has been 
more than quiet, nothwithstanding the fact that the 
value of structures for which building permits were is- 
sued last month exceeded the total for the correspond- 
ing month of 1913 by about 160 percent. 

As a result of the withdrawal of J. C. Mewshaw from 
the I. H. Burton Lumber Company, of which he had 
heen president ever since its incorporation in 1910, this 
city will have a new corporation. Mr. Mewshaw has 
organized the Mewshaw Lumber Company, with offices 
on the tenth floor of the Munsey Building, where his 
former partners are located. It is the intention to carry 
on a North Carolina pine wholesale business. 

Hope has been practically abandoned for the 4- 
masted schooner Benjamin F. Poole, which sailed from 
Wilmington, N. ©., January 20, for Baltimore, with a 
cargo of railroad ties. It had a crew of eight besides 
the captain, 


Forty-five thousand square feet of 
space will be devoted to exhibits at the 
Forest Products show at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, May 21-30. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 





An ‘‘Off Week’’ Generally Except in Yard Trade— 
Sawmill Towns Preparing for Governmental Im. 
provement—Fire Loss in Honduras, 

New OrLEANS, La., March 16.—Current comment on 
market conditions reveals no material change in the situ- 
ation with respect either to: price or demand. There 

a fair demand for yard stock, registering some slight 
iucrease from week to week, but buyers are cautious 
and their individual orders are not heavy. Railroad and 
export demand remain of smaller volume than had been 
expected. 

Call for cypress in mixed-car lots for the yard trade 
is reasonably good, but its increase for the week has 
heen rather Jess than customary. Slightly better call 
for the factory grades is noted, with buyers limiting 
their orders as a rule to small lots and doing a good 
deal of ‘*shopping,’’ which tendency is possibly ex- 
plained by rumors of obtainable concessions on some 
items that have been rated inactive for several months. 
The railroad business is rigidly held down. The two 
conditions last noted are about the only unsatisfactory 
features of the present situation, prospects for yard- 
stock demand being considered very good. Cypress 
shingles in some of the grades are meeting slackened 
call. Lath are said to be in brisk demand. 

Yellow pine seems to have had an ‘‘off’’ week, attrib- 
uted to bad weather in the North. There is a good 
inqury for yard stock but the bookings do not seem to 
have been up to the expected mark. Opinions vary some- 
what regurding the cause, some operators being inclined to 
the belief that the recent firming up ef quotations is lead- 
ing buyers to hold off temporarily. Railroad call gains 
very slowly and is considerably below normal. The export 
market is rated unsatisfactory, though the movement re- 
mains of fair volume. 

Hardwoods have changed their market positions very 
little if at all. Fair demand is noted for the staples and 
by some accounts the gums are working into better place. 
But purchases ure scarcely up to the seasonal average on 
the domestic side and the export market is disappointingly 
quiet so tar ’ 

At a citizens’ meeting held in Bogalusa, La., last Friday 
night a sample municipal charter drafted by Attorney B. 
M. Miller, of the Great Southern Lumber Company's legal 
department, was submitted. Under it Bogalusa will have 
au commission form of government, sixteen square miles of 
territory and no increase of taxation. On motion of 
W. H. Sullivan copies of the charter were ordered printed 
for distribution among the property holders. At a mass 
meeting te be held later the charter will be again presented 
for ameudment or adoption intact. It is hoped to get the 
matter in shape for legislative action at the spring session 
of the State legislature. Bude, Miss., home of the Homo- 


chitto Lumber Company, is likewise preparing to incor- 
porate. Preliminary meetings of the citizens have been 
held to mark out the boundaries and at a later meeting 


the formal steps toward incorporation will be taken. 


The Louisiana Employers’ Liability Commission reassem- 
bled here this morning to complete the preliminary draft 
of the workmen's compensation bill which it will submit 


to the legislature at the spring session. 
tings wili probably continue tomorrow. When the tentative 
draft is ready it is understood that the commission will 
submit it to employers and employees for criticism and dis- 
cussiorp, Several matiers have been left open because of 
the radical differences of opinion already developed and 
further publie hearings may be held to thresh them out. 

The property of the Vorden Baumen Lumber Company, 
which recently became embarrassed at Eunice, La., has been 
taken over by the Beal Lumber Company, according to re- 
ports from that place. The new concern is capitalized at 
$10,000. Its officers are: W. L. Beal, president; L. O. 
Wade and Arnaud Fuselier, vice presidents, and Hl. C. Voor- 
hies, secretary-manager. 

After a shutdown of several months the Rush Lumber & 
Vepeering Company at Ovett, Miss., resumed operations last 
week, 

The Reseland Veneer & Package Company, at Roseland, 
La., “brought in’ an artesian well last week with a flow of 
100 gations a minute, increasing its water supply and im- 
proving its fire protection service. 

The Poplarville Sawmill Company, Poplarville, Miss., 
closed down its plant indefinitely last week, and there 
seems to be some doubt as to whether its operation will 
be resumed at that point. H. B. Moore, general manager 
of the company, is, according to report, planning to open 
iu Wholesale office at Hattiesburg, while it is said that 
ieorge W. Headley, the president, will remove to Hawkes, 
Miss., where he has another plant in operation. 

Purchase is reported of a 2,800-acre tract of timberlands 
in West Carroll Parish, fronting upon Bayou Mason. The 
purchasers were R. 8S. Harlan, of Corinth, Miss., and G. W. 
Wade, of the Trenton Land Company, Trenton, Tenn. The 
consideration is not stated, but the new owners are said 
to have no immediate intention of developing the tract. 

An extensive fire occurred at La Ceiba, Honduras, some 
days ago, the losses running into six figutes and including 
the lumber yards of J. Luis Rivera & Co. Gen, Luis Rivera 
arrived here last week to purchase fresh supplies of lumber 
und building materials, which will be shipped at the earliest 
date possible, via the United Fruit and the Vaccaro steam- 
ship lines. Loeal business men, who do an extensive busi- 
ness with Ceiba merchants, have raised a fund for the relief 
of the Ceiba fire sufferers. 


The present sit- 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SuREVEPORT, LA., March 16.—During the last week 
manufacturers in this territory reported a record-break- 
ing volume of yellow pine business. In fact, orders 
have been coming in so thick and fast that it has been 
necessary for a number of the mills to decline from 40 
to 50 percent of the orders received. 

As a result of this heavy growth in business, an in- 
crease in prices on all classes of yard stocks has de- 
veloped, This is due particularly to the fact that the 
demand has been very much in excess of the dry stock 
on hand. Few mills in this territory report stocks 
other than below normal, and very badly assorted. While 
the mills are operating, practically two-thirds of the 
lumber now on hand is green and will not be in shipping 
condition for sixty days. 

Dealers appear to have become reconciled to the fact 
that the market is actually stiffening, and are freely 


placing business at $9 and $9.50 off September for dimen- 
sion items. This is also true of common inch stock; 12- 


inch No. 1 and 8-inch No. 2 seem to be very scarce; B, 


flat and edge flooring are 
receiving about $1 a 
week ago. 

Inquiry among 2 number of the yellow pine manufac- 
turers develops the information that practically all have 
issued new concession sheets, quoting prices of $9 off on all 
items on the left hand side with the exception of 1-inch 
No. 3 stock, which is being held at $7.50 off. 

’ The railroads are getting back in the market, one line 
inquiring for 50,000 heart ties and others apparently pre- 
paring to make early inquiries. 

The yellow pine situation generally looks encouraging 
and the manufacturers appear optimistic and expect a good 
spring trade which should be in full blast by April 1. Di- 
mension is becoming 2 very scarce item and the price will 
probably go up steadily on this item during the next few 
weeks. ‘This is also true of 8-inch No. 2 and 12-inch No. 1 

Few mills seem to be making special effort to book orders 
now, two large manufacturing concerns, with offices in 
Shreveport, having withdrawn from the market so far as 
booking orders for yard stock is concerned. They are now 
after timbter orders. 

A number of prominent bankers, realty men, lumber fac- 
tors and others of prominence in Shreveport are organizing 


also stiffening, manufacturers 
thousand better than was the case a 


a new homestead association, to be capitalized at $10,000,- 
000. S. H. Bolinger and G. S. Prestridge, of the Bolinger 
and Frost-Johnson Lumber respectively, are 


companies, 
among the stockholders. A. C. Steere is temporary chair- 
man. A location has already been leased. Many homes are 
expected to be erected through this association. 

A number of improvements have been made at the plant 
of the Texarkana Lumber Company. These include the in- 
stallation of large electric motors, an oak flooring machine 
and other machinery necessary to the manufacturing of 
motor-dromes and silos. This company is turning out staves 
and otier materials for making silos, but from now on it 
proposes to do this work on a more extensive scale. An- 
other Texarkana concern giving attention to motor-dromes 
is the Trigg-Hill Lumber Company, which recently closed 
au contract for the building and delivery of a motor-drome. 





SCUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 16.—Inquiries have in- 
creased in volume and local dealers expect that the next 
thirty days will bring the general revival that has 
been hoped for for many months. Many of the middle 
western markets that have been buying little for months 
will soon be taking about everything that is offered by 
the mills of this section. Yellow pine salesmen for 
Lake Charles mills say the market has shown a steady 
improvement for the last sixty days and that within 
the next thirty days conditions should be normal. 

Railroads are taking more stuff. The estimates asked 
for by several large roads were landed by Lake Charles 
mills and as a result this has been an exceedingly busy 
weck with most of the mills. Car material is being pur- 
chased in large quantities, and bridge timbers and crossties 
are also being asked for by many of the southern roads. 

Business has net been what the export dealers would 
like to see it, although it compares fairly well with the 
umount of business done during the corresponding months 
of Jast vear. 

Kkeports from the cypress district are that the market 
is hardly as active as it was a month ago, but sufficient 
business is in evidence to keep all of the mills busy. 

The Long-Bell! Lumber Company, principal owner of the 
Caleasieu Longleaf Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, has 
made arrangements for the expenditure of about $25,000 
for the building of a lumber basin slip at Port Arthur. 

Increased demand has caused a number of the mills in 
this section to complain of a lack of cars. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 16.—Cold weather in the 
consuming territory temporarily checked shipment of 
orders already placed, and decreased the number of new 
orders, yet it did not force a surplus of stocks on any 
mills, and right now the manufacturers have all the 
orders for dressed and yard stock they can handle. 
Inquiries for railroad, special construction work and 
large timbers for the eastern market have increased to 
the extent that it is no longer an easy matter to place 
orders. p 

Lack of rain has made this the best winter for log- 
ging that has been experienced in this State for a long 
time and the result is that the mills can get out orders 
quickly and handle more business than they could in past 
winters, and even with this increased production none of 
the manufacturers, including the small mills, have gone 
begging for orders. While prices are far from satisfactory, 
the demand is evidently growing. Prices on export tim- 
bers are better than they have been for several months and 
while the purchases seem to be confined to “specials,” it 
has a strengthening effect on the prices of interior timbers 
of similar size and quality. 

The Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber 
sumed operation last Monday. 
closed down for the last two 
and planing mill. : : 

The R. B. Gunn Lumber Co., Eastabuchie, will resume 
operation this week. Its plant has been closed down for 
the last four months on account of unsatisfactory market 
conditions. It recently purchased a body of timber that 
will keep its mill running for a year or longer. 

The Poplarville Saw Mill Company, Poplarville, closed 
down its sawmill last week and will finish with the planing 
inill in a few days. The plant has been closed down indefi- 
nitely. 

The Homochitto Lumber Company, which purchased the 
plant and timber of the B. E. Brister Saw_ Mill Company, 
aut Bogue Chitto, will begin at once thoroughly to overhaul 
the plant and will put it in operation as soon as possible. 

The Bay Springs Lumber Company, which has been build- 
ing 2 sawmill about three miles north of Bay Springs, has 
it completed and ready for operation, 


Company, of Laurel, re- 
The company has been 
months to overhaul its saw 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

Meripr1an, Miss., March 16.—Demand for lumber in this 
immediate section has declined until inquiry and offers 
are entirely absent with buyers as scarce as the prover- 
bial hen’s teeth. Lumbermen, however, attribute the 
dullness to bad weather in the North and East and ex- 
pect only a temporary let-up in what a few weeks ago 
looked like some real business. Prices during the week 
have remained practically unchanged, with weakness 
noticeable. 

Advices from Ohio and other central States are 
against consignments of any kind of material, as that 
market is reported glutted. Traveling men who have 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER 
> MAHOGANY 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 
Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


Portland, Ark. 
— Empire, Ark. 
Hittville, 


We manufacture and Sell Our 
Own Stock Exclusively. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES { 1g11-1814 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE {| ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Red Gum 





AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER 
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Warren 1:):¢-moam Kole) a Gon 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
Pi ? \ 


“(Kuo Sager Patent Axes 
. ; SS and Highest Quality 
Any Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 


Write Us, 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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250,000,000 Feet 
Constantly in Stock 
Means 


What You Want 
As You Want It 
At Right Prices 





Our unequaled shipping facilities 
insure the 


Best of Service 


Thousands of satisfied customers 
already know this. If you don’t, 


Try Us 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y. & Gen’l. Manager. 


Hibernia Bldg, . NEW ORLEANS; LA. 


Cable Address, “‘Redcypress’’. 
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CALHOUN MFG. CO. 


(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 
Long and Short Leaf || Cypress and 
Yellow Pine | Hardwoods 


| BEACH, GEORGIA. | 


sc ae 


WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
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GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 











1527 Monadnock Block, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRANCIS [. JOHNSON JR. 
625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 











H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 








J. L. Lane & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


531-2 Stock Exchange Bld¢., 








just returned from west of the Mississippi River report 
business dull. There has been a noticeable decrease in 
the one- and two-carload orders that have been the 
mainstay of the trade in this section. 

Fifty-cent concessions were offered during the week 
for 1x12, 1x6 No. 2; No. 3 boards, No. 2 boards, No. 2 
flooring, 4x6. 

George C. Eman, of Memphis, Tenn., was successful 
in securing $9,000 worth of lumber stacked on the yards 
of the Brookpark Lumber Company, bankrupt, in the 
federal court here last week. Mr. Eman paid for this 
lumber on the yards but had never moved it. When the 
lumber concern went into bankruptcy Referee Williams 
made Mr. Eman a preferred creditor. Through Attor- 
neys Fewell and Cameron he carried the contest to the 
court and sueceeded in gaining possession of the timber. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLk, AuA., Mareh 16.—The sawn timber market 
has at last begun to look up and for the next ninety 
days the outward movement will be large, so prominent 
exporters believe, judging from the vessels that have 
been chartered to load here during that time. One 
exporter will have two vessels during this month, one 
of which will load 3,000,000 feet; the other will carry 
out about 2,000,000 feet. The market here is steady 
and the price is from 2214 to 23 cents. 

The movement so far this month has been heavy, 
aggregating 6,546,000 feet, with exports of 152,134 feet 
of hewn timber and 7,654,000 feet of yellow pine lumber, all 
of which indicates that if the same ratio of exports shall 
keep up for the remaining days of the month, the heavy 
record of the year will have been established. . 

In addition to this heavy movement of yellow pine, the 
movement of hardwood lumber, timber and logs has been 
brisk, in addition to heavy exports of staves and big ship- 
ments of crossties, so that from all the statistical evidence 
it seems that at last the wood end of the export movement 
out of this port is coming into its own again. é 

keport comes from Quitman, Miss., that the Haynes inter- 
ests, large owners of timber in southeastern Mississippi, are 
figuring on putting in a sawmill at Quitman with a capacity 
of 100,000 feet daily. The new mill will employ several 
hundred hands, which, added to the one already there with 
a similar capacity, would guarantee a monthly pay roll of 
$30,000. : 

‘fhe Vredenburgh Sawmill Company’s railroad has extended 
its passenger service from Vredenburgh to Coy, Ala., which 
thus gives passenger service to people living at Coy, Asabel, 
Tinela, Bellview, Farish, Buena Vista and Corduroy, Ala. 
This road extends through 20 miles of rich agricultural 
territory that has never before been reached by railroad, 
most of the travel having been done by steamboat. ‘ 

The first move in the work of rehabilitating the Mobile 
division of the Southern Railway, between Selma and Mobile, 
in order that heavy freight and passenger trains may be 
operated via Selma to Birmingham, has been made by the 
distribution of ties, ballast and 90-pound steel along the 
right of way. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., March 16.—The C. J. Larivee Lumber 
Company has been succeeded by the B, L. Tim Lumber 
Company, with B. L. Tim, secretary and treasurer of the 
Hirsch Lumber Company, of New York, as president. 
S. Hirsch, who was treasurer of the old Boston com- 
pany, continues as treasurer and general manager of 
the new enterprise. When C. J. Larivee dropped out of the 
C. J. Larivee Lumber Company last month it was _under- 
stood that the business would be continued by Mr. Hirsch, 
and the announcement of the new factor in the local lumber 
trade comes as a‘surprise to many. The Hirsch Lumber 
Company is one of the largest producers and shippers of 
yellow pine in the country. The firm owns or controls many 
large mills in the South. The New England office is located 
in the Board of Trade Building, under the management 
of Maj. Joseph W. Parker. The B. L. Tim Lumber Company 
is to act as a retail outlet in this district for the New 
York firm. All kinds of lumber will be carried at the yards 
and wharves at 508-524 Albany Street, but a specialty will 
be made of hard pine, dimension timber and plank, in both 
long and short leaf grades, and flooring from warm storage. 

After a thorough investigation of the situation Forest 
Service experts have issued official notice to New England 
owners of white pine land to go slowly in disposing of their 
holdings. Thousands of abandoned fields and pastures in 
New England have been converted into second growth 
white pine, and the foresters state that few of the owners 
realize the great value of their property. 

There is a possibility of another big sale of fancy hard- 
wood to the Fore River Shipbuilding Company for use in 
the new Argentine Republic dreadnaught Rivadavia, now 
undergoing trials here. The Quincy corporation used white- 
wood in the interior fittings of the big battleship. This 
wood is fairly light, not too expensive and seemed the best 
for the purpose, since in battle warships always rip out the 
wooden fittings from the quarters and usually throw them 
overboard. But the Argentine commission condemned the 
whitewood and demanded that mahogany be_ substituted, 
which was done. Now there are rumors that the mahogany 
is to be torn out and the interior finish made in another 
wood, possibly sycamore. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 16.—The market has been 
quiet and little new business is offering outside of a 
few small special jobs that are more in line of repair 
work than new construction. 

The mills in this vicinity have been hampered by 
excessive rains and farmers and lumbermen have been 
put out of business at all points along the Suwanee River 
for more than a week. The water in the Willacoochee River 
was backed by the Suwanee, causing an overflow only 25 
inches less than in April, 1912. The log road of West 
3ros. is under water. ‘They and the Columbus Lumber 
Company have been unable to run their sawmill for a week. 
The waters are receding and if no more rain occurs busi- 
ness will resume its normal stage within a week. 

At the last meeting of the board of port commissioners 
the action taken at a previous meeting protesting against 
the placing of a bridge across the mouth of Trout Creek 
was rescinded, and the previous action expunged from the 
records. This makes the board entirely noncommittal as 
far as official action is concerned. 

The tracks of the Tampa & Gulf Railroad are being pushed 
rapidly from Tampa to Clearwater and have already been 
laid as far as Green Springs. This extension will open up 
valuable timberlands. 
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Charles F. Hase. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 18.—Charles F. Hase, 44 yea 
old, vice president of the M. Hilty Lumber Company, o 
this city, and secretary of the Standard Aluminum Con, 
pany, of Two Rivers, Wis., died yesterday afternoon in the 
Milwaukee Hospital, following two operations for menin 
gitis. Mr. Hase was taken ill only last Thursday. Mr 
Hlase, who was one of the best known young business me 
in Milwaukee, was a son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hase and 
was born in Milwaukee, September 19, 1870. He received 
his early education in the Milwaukee public schools and 
later attended a commercial college. After leaving schoo 
he entered the employ of the Second Ward Savings Ban} 
and remained with the bank sixteen years. He then asso 
ciated himself with the A. O. Smith Company, of Milwaukee, 
well-known concern, manufacturing auto bodies, parts and 
automobiles, and became secretary and treasurer of th: 
company. He retired two years ago and joined the M 
Hilty Lumber Company. Mr. Hase was married twely: 
years ago to Miss Clemmy Hilty, who with two children 
survives. His parents and three brothers also survive. Mi: 
Hase was a member of the Deutscher and Milwaukee Ath 
letic clubs and the Pewaukee Yacht Club. 


~~ 


Mother and Daughter Buried Same Day. 


MaArpury, ALA., March 18.—Mrs. E. Wood, of this city, 
wife of E. Wood, a lumberman, and Mrs. Frank Miller, 6: 
Birmingham, mother and daughter respectively, were buried 
here on the same day. soth died in Birmingham on Mare! 
4 and 5, where Mrs. Wood had gone to visit her daughter 
Mrs.. Wood’s death was caused by tuberculosis and Mrs 
Milier died following an operation for blood poisoning 

Wood was 55 years old and is survived by her hus 
band and two daughters. Mrs. Miller was 32 years old and 
besides her husband is survived by five small children. 








Benjamin W. Porter. 


KEENE, N. H., March 17.—Benjamin W. Porter, president 
and superintendent of the New England Box Company, this 
city, died March 6. Mr. Porter was about 48 years old 
and was a resident of Greenfield, Mass. The New England 
sox Company has mills in Ashuelot, Baldwinsville, Charles- 
town, Winchester and West Swanzey. Mr. Porter was 
president of the Western Massachusetts Chamber of Com 
merce, a director in several banks and a prominent church 
man. He leaves a widow who lives in Freeport, Ill. In 
terment was made in Greenfield. 





L. T. Spragins. 

Buber, Miss., March 18.—L. T. Spragins, 37 years old, 
of T. J. Spragins & Son, a large lumber and sawmill firm 
here, was crushed by a log March 13 and died on a special 
train as he was being conveyed to Natchez. From 1899 to 
1902 Mr Spragins was connected with his father in the 
sawmill business at Demopolis, Ala., and from 1903 to 1904 
at Carroliton, Ala. Later he and his father operated mills 
in Wilkerson County and Adams County, Miss., with mill 
at Buda. Interment was made at Port Gibson, Miss. He 
is survived by a widow and three children. 





William Westover. 


Bay City, MICH., March 17.—William Westover, a pioneer 
Bay City lumberman and thirty years a resident of this 
city, died at Alameda, Cal., March 15. He was born in 
Sheffield, Me., in 1827, having passed his eighty-sixth birth- 
day. He went to California in 1849, where he remained two 
years, then returned east and engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. He came to Bay City in 1864, and engaged in lumber 
ing. He was president of the Second National Bank. Twenty 
years ago he removed to California. He married Mary D. 
Culver, at Simcoe, Ont., sixty years ago, and she, with two 
sons in California, survives him. At the time of his death 
he was at the head of two banks, one at Fruitvale and 
the other at Alameda, Cal. 





William L. Yule. 

KenosHa, WIS., March 18.—William L. Yule, one of the 
leading manufacturers of Kenosha and one of the best 
known golfers in the middle West, died at his winter home 
in Los Angeles, Cal., March 15, at the age of 51. Mr. Yule 
had been in ill health for the last two years. He was vice 
president of the Bain Wagon Company and one of the 
largest stockholders in the Badger Manufacturing Company, 
this city. For the last seven years he had been president 
of the Wisconsin Golf Association. Interment will be made 
at Kenosha Sunday, March 22, Mr. Yule is survived by a 
widow and one son, Gordon, a senior at Yale. : 





Volney G. Bennett. 


CAMDEN, N. J., March 17.—Volney G. Bennett, president 
of the Volney G. Bennett Lumber Company, of this city, 
died March 14, at the age of 76 years. He was one of the 
veterans of the lumber business in south Jersey, having 
founded the Camden business in 1876, since which time it 
has grown to large proportions. Mr. Bennett had not been 
in very good health for some time, but was far from being 
ill, and had been out the night before to the wedding anni- 
versary of his son, Killam E. Bennett, of Munger & Bennett. 
He retired in apparently good health as usual, and his sud- 
den death is ascribed to an attack of acute indigestion. He 
is survived by three sons and two daughters, 





Samuel H. Merritt. 


CADILLAC, MicH., March 17.—Samuel H. Merritt, for 
thirty years an employee of Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.) and the 
Mitchell Bros. Company, died here March 16 as the result 
of a stroke of paralysis, aged 74 years. Interment was at 
Tecumseh, Mich. Mr. Merritt was an active and influential 
man until his sickness compelled him to give up. He had 
held almost every elective and appointive office in this city. 





Darwin B. Douglass. 


OAKLAND, CAL., March 18.—Darwin B. Douglass, formerly 
of Chicago, died here March 138. Mr. Douglass was well 
known in the Chicago lumber business for many years, but 
on account of failing health retired to California about 
four years ago. He was 53 years old and leaves one daugh- 
ter, Miss Helen Douglass, residing at Knightstown, Ind. 





Frank J. Mitchell. 


STILLWATER, MINN., March 17.—Frank J. Mitchell, one of 
the owners of the Interstate Lumber Company of this city, 
died March 13 at the family home in St. Paul. Mrs. 
Mitchell has been an invalid for two years and was in 
St. -ececaie hospital, unable to be told of her husband’s 
death. 





George C. Harris. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, March 16.—George C. Harris, one of 
the founders of the Harris Brick Company, this city, and 
later in the builders’ supply business, died recently at the 
age of 76 years, 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
_ information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











’. M. Barron, of Houston Bros., manufacturers of 
hardwoods at Vicksburg, Miss., called on the Chicago 
trade this week. 


Rk. EF. Duncan, who travels in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin for C. P. Crosby, of Rhinelander, 
Wis., called on Chicago trade this week. 


J. T. MeRoberts, sales manager of the Hooton Hard- 
wood Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week, looking after business for his company. 


Edward L, Thornton, president of the Thornton 
Claney Lumber Company, of Chicago, returned home 
recently from a visit to the yellow pine mills of the 
South. 


Cc. B. Allen, manager of the veneer department of 
the Anderson-Tully Company, of Memphis, Tenn., re- 
turned home Thursday night, having spent the last 
week in Chicago and contiguous territory. 


A. Larsson, of San Francisco, Cal., traffic manager 
for the Weed Lumber Company, was in Chicago this 
week attending the sash and door hearing before Ex- 
aminer O. T. Berry. 


George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Ine.) of 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week, calling on 
the trade. Mr. Burgess reported that his firm is enjoy- 
ing a fine business. He is satisfied with the number and 
size of orders he booked while here. 


J. A. Loetscher, secretary of the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, lowa, was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday to attend the Interstate Commerce hear- 
ing on the transcontinental sash and door rate case. 
He returned to Dubuque Tuesday evening. 


R, G. King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber Com- 
pany, of Seattle, Wash., stopped off in Chicago several 
days this week. Mr. King had been up north, coming 
to Chicago from Minneapolis, where he looked after 
business and familiarized himself with conditions in that 
territory. 

Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., general man- 
ager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, arrived 
in Chicago Wednesday evening. During his stay here 
ne will visit the company’s exhibit at the National 
Railway Appliances Association show at the Coliseum 
and call on members of the trade. 


W. H. Donaldson, of Portland, Ore., traffic manager 
for the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, attended the transcontinental freight rate hear- 
ing on sash and doors this week in Chicago. He left 
for points in the middle West Tuesday evening and 
will visit the various markets en route to Portland. 


Wallace D. Kimball, who formerly was a member of 
the Kimball & Sullivan Lumber Company, which later 
consolidated with the Timber Products Company, has 
perfected arrangements to join the Eliot Cobb Lumber 
Company, of Meridian, Miss. Mr. Cobb spent several 
days in Chieago this week, perfecting arrangements 
with Mr. Kimball. 

George X. Wendling, president of the Weed Lumber 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., accompanied by Mrs. 
Wendling, was in Chicago this week attending the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hearing on transconti- 
nental freight rates on sash and doors, and to close a 
deal whereby he will purchase a sash and door manu- 
facturing plant in the Mississippi Valley. 


F. H. Bissell, vice president dnd treasurer of the 
Bissell-Wheeler Lumber Company, of Marshfield, Wis., 
was in Chicago for a day this week. With him was 
his father, W. H. Bissell, president of the Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis. They left 
Monday night for the South, where Mr. Bissell, sr., 
has large yellow pine interests. 


C. H. Donaldson, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago this 
week. He reported that conditions in the North are 
firm as to price, and that stocks are not large. He 
believes that business conditions will gradually right 
themselves, so that the expected demand will be 
greatly increased in the next sixty days. 


Frederic T. Boles, head of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, of Chicago, who is taking a well earned rest in 
California, sent word to his Chicago friends this week 
that he is having a most enjoyable time. He finds 
that country ‘‘The Land of a Thousand Wonders,’’ and 
each morning goes out into the orange grove and gathers 
his oranges for breakfast. 


C. A. Marsh, president of the Marsh & Truman Lum- 
her Company, of Chicago, left New York Wednesday 
evening for Bermuda. Mrs. Marsh accompanied him. 
‘hey expect to stay in that land of flowers and balmy 
climate for about six weeks. Mr. Marsh stated he 
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thought this was an opportune time to take a vacation, 
as business during midseason was not so active as it 
would be when the real spring demand became evident. 


KE. R. Sterling, of Philadelphia, Pa., former presi- 
dent of the American Wood Preservers’ Association 
and one of the officials of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, was in Chicago this week looking after the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association exhibit at the 
coming Forest Products Exposition and to attend the 
National Railway Appliances Association convention at 
the Coliseum, 


C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
Oakland, Cal., accompanied by his assistant Frederick 
A. Warner, registered at the Blackstone Hotel Wednes- 
day of this week on his arrival from the Pacific coast. 
Mr. Smith says that lumbermen on the Coast while not 
satisfied with present conditions are looking for better 
times and feel that there are many reasons to anticipate 
an improvement in the trade. 


kK. C. Mershon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., machinery _ 


manufacturers of Saginaw, Mich., called at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Friday of last week, 
en route from the West to his home in Saginaw. Mr. 
Mershon has spent the last six weeks visiting his mother 
at Pasadena, Cal., and attending to some ‘business mat- 
ters on the Coast. He reports business fairly good. He 
looks for a steady improvement when spring will have 
begun. 


P. &. Ridsdale, of Washington, D. C., editor of Amer- 
ican Forestry, was in Chicago this week attending the 
meeting of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, and while in the city called on the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Ridsdale reports that American For- 
estry is prospering and that the association is gaining 
in membership and influence. He was much elated over 
the success of the American Forestry Association’s secur- 
ing the adoption of Virginia’s first forestry law, which 
was recently enacted by the legislature. 


The safety first committee of the IHnois Manufac- 
turers’ Association has sent out invitations to its mem- 
bers to a luncheon to be given at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Wednesday, March 25, at 12:30 sharp. The 
subject to be taken up is ‘‘ Health and Safety of Em- 
ployees,’’ and the speakers are Dr. Thomas P. Darling- 
ton, secretary of the welfare committee, American Iron 
& Steel Institute; Dr. George B. Young, health commis- 
sioner of the City of Chicago, and Dr. Theodore B. 
Sachs, president of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. 
John M. Glenn is secretary and A. M. Harvey meeting 
chairman of the committee. Luncheon tickets are $1. 


W. H. Shippen, of Ellijay, Ga., was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Shippen says that Georgia consumed last 
year 1,211,000 tons of fertilizer, a total of about 60,000 
carloads, and that this is but one indication of the 
progress Georgia is making in better agriculture. The 
State is making a determined effort to get away from 
the negro-tenant system of farming and is seeking to 
have its lands divided into small tracts that can be 
sold to the better class of immigrant farmers for more 
intensive cultivation. The cotton land of Georgia, Mr. 
Shippen says, is producing better returns than ever be- 
fore and such of it as is being properly handled is pro- 
ducing an average of a bale to the acre or better. The 
reports of Atlanta banks January 1 showed $15,000,000 
more bank deposits than ever before in their history, 
and many other indications of Georgia’s prosperity 
abound. Mr. Shippen believes that the strides the State 
is making in the direction of better agriculture will 
have a markedly beneficial effect on the demand for 
lumber. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Chieago was held last Monday evening. Officers were 
elected to control the destinies of the club for the 
coming year, as follows: 

President—A. C. Quixley. 

Vice president—Charles Westcott. 

Secretary—George G. King. 

‘Treasurer—-H. D. Welch. 

Trustees for three years—John Claney, F. R. Gadd and 
Hi. B. Darlington. 

Trustees for one year—S. C. Bennett and A. H. Ruth. 

The financial standing of the club is excellent, with 
receipts in excess of expenditures for last year to the 
extent of $1,650.57. The receipts during the year were 
$13,825.41 and disbursements $12,174.84. The strength 
of the club is shown by the assets. Cash on hand Feb- 
ruary 28, 1914, was $3,464.71. Added to this, the club 
furniture, dues and other assets, brought the total 
amount up to $7,617.87, with no liabilities. 

The standing of the membership shows 212 active 
members and 165 nonresident members. 

President Gadd, in his annual message, said that the 
club is recognized throughout the land as a live one; 
that it has done the work for which it was organized 
and that he does not hesitate to say it is entitled to 
the consideration of every eligible person engaged in 
the lumber business and its allied trades. He paid 
Secretary King a compliment for the club’s running so 
smoothly. Regarding the question of moving the club 
to the new Lumber Exchange Building, he said he was 
sorry he could not’ make a more satisfactory or definite 
report. He said there were many things still to be 
ironed out before the board would be in a position to 
entertain plans submitted by the owners. The principal 
contention was a question of commissary facilities in the 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


No Matter Where 
You Are Located 


we know the particular requirements of 
your section for we have been catering to 
the Eastern Trade for 15 years shipping 
high quality 


Fir and Cedar 


Lumber Products. When we talk quality 
we are prepared to back it up for we log 
our own timber and saw it in our own 
mills. Constant improvements in our 
plant have kept our ‘Electric Brand”’ 
products in the vanguard of quality 
manufacturers. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT WASH. 
: J 








1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 
logs will defy decay. 


We have them Axe-Split or Round 


} Tri-State Cedar Co. 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
a MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO y 











At the urgent request of 
mapy Retail Dealers and 
Salesmen, we have decid- 
ed to apply our “3 Grades 
in 1 Thickness” rules tothe 
6 to2shinglesin addition 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
to the other grades we 


TO 
have been manufacturing 


OUR SPECIAL GRADES ARE:— 


Ast grades—l6 inch 6to 2 EXTRA CLEARS; 16 inch 5 to2 EXTRA CLEARS; 
18 inch Sto 2 EUREKAS and 18 inch 5 to 24 PERFECTIONS. 
(To be strictly clear, 4’inches and wider, 90% vertical grain.) 
2nd grades—l6 inch 6 to 2 EXTRA *A*; 16 inch 5 to2 EXTRA *A*; 
18 inch 5 to 2 EXTRA *A* and 18 inch 5 to 2% PUGET A. 
(To be strictly 10 inch clear butts and better not passable to 
first grades, 3 inches and wider.) 
3rd grades—‘‘6 inch CLEAR & bETTER’’—being the 3rd grades from 6 to2 
CLEARS, 5 to 2 CLEARS, 5 to 2 EUREKAS and 5 to 244 PER- 
FECTIONS. (To be strictly 6 inch clear butts and better not 
passable to 2nd grades, 2 inches and wider.) 


Write for prices or ask our salesmen, All our stock manufactured 
full thickness when green; the shrinkage in kiln drying is only slight. 


Commercial Shingle Company, °*wit.” 

















The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 




















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
Our Specialty 
RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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CALIFORNIA 


California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









































: Direct From Mill to Dealer | 
5 ane : 
i WE WANT ORDERS FOR 
E| : 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 


Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 
(Gam Mill and Office: 
x ie) RAINIER, WASH. 


Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 
. ea O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N. P. 
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Porch Posts, Aud 
Porch Rail and O. G. Fir Gutter. 


Lister Manufacturing Co. 
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Russel Cars 


Are now built 
on the 
Pacific Coast 


Designed by Russel Wheel & Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich. 





Locomotives New or Second Hand for 
Sale or Rent. Repaired and Overhauled. 


* Nisqually-Russel Car & Locomotive Works 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Machinists—Blacksmiths—Boiler Makers 
Car Builders—Russel Trucks. 
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ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 


90 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, panes, Chicago 














Fr. R. GADD, OF CHICAGO ; 
Retiring President. 


new building. Without some restaurant running in con- 
nection with the building it would be impossible for the 
club to move, and even then he felt that the member- 
ship would have to be greatly augmented to take care 
of the added expense that would come with the change 
of quarters. He spoke for amalgamation of the Lum- 
bermen’s association and the club. He said it was a 
debatable question whether these two organizations 
should continue as at present, or should in some man- 
ner be amalgamated into one organization, combining 
both the business and social features. He had a de- 
cided opinion on this question and hoped to see some 
plans worked out during the coming year, before the 
new building shall be completed, whereby the two 
bodies can be made one, and which would give Chicago 
an association well worthy to take its place in the van 
of such organizations. 

The secretary, and the house, membership, entertain- 
ment and publicity committees made their reports, 
which were ordered accepted and placed on file. 

Preceding the meeting about seventy-five members sat 
down to a most enjoyable dinner. During the dinner 
W. A. Eager and a young lady cabaret singer enter- 
tained the members and guests. After the inner man 
had been cared for and the cigars had been passed, 
President Gadd introduced a rotund person as_toast- 
master. This gentleman was well known to many of 
those present, for he was received with acclaim. Wilmot 
is his name, and his bon mots kept the crowd convulsed 
with laughter during the evening. The first speaker 
he ealled on was George S. Wood, who outlined the 
coming Forest Products Exposition and emphasized 
emphatically the fact that the show belonged to the 
lumbermen and that they should pitch in and help make 
it a huge success. Other speakers were B. A. Johnson, 
James Boyd, Everett A. Thornton, E. H. Defebaugh, 
E. A. Lang, Tom McFarland, C. B. Flinn, George C. 
King and George Taylor, whom Mr. Wilmot introduced 
as the J. Ham Lewis of the Lumbermen’s Club. 

Following the speeches, President Gadd was a much 
surprised gentleman, for Everett Thornton arose and 
began to address him, and wound up by presenting him 
with a handsome watch in recognition of the yeoman 
services he had rendered during the year. The watch 
was suitably engraved and, in receiving it, Mr. Gadd, 
although visibly affected, arose to the occasion and ac- 
cepted the gift in the spirit in which it was given. 

The evening was declared most enjoyable by all 
present. 





A SOUTHERN CONSERVATIONIST. 
William B. Stillwell, secretary and treasurer of the 
Southern Pine Company of Georgia, Savannah, Ga., and 
one of the best known lumbermen in the South, has just 





WILLIAM B. STILLWELL, SAVANNAH, GA. ; 
An Active Southern Lumberman, Who Has Recently 
brated his Sixty-third Birthday. 


|) 
celebrated his sixty-third birthday—if working at his 
desk until away after the dinner hour and later attenq. 
ing an important meeting of the board of directois of 
his company can be said to be indulging in a celebrg. 
tion, Mr. Stillwell believes in the conservation of the 
lumber interests of the South. His whole tendency and 
training have been in that direction. Whenever there 
has been a meeting of the lumbermen anywhere in his 
section looking to the protection of standing timber ang 
the conservation of one of the greatest products of the 
South, Mr. Stillwell’s name has always stood well up 
among the list of those present. As far back as 1479 
he became secretary of the Southern Lumber & Timber 
Association. In after years he joined the Georgia [n- 
terstate Sawmill Association. He was also a director jn 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. ‘The 
Material Men’s Association of Georgia was organized 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Stillwell. 





IN CHARGE OF SOUTHERN OPERATIONS. 

Robert Stimson, of J. V. Stimson, of Hunting! ig, 
Ind., left for Memphis, Tenn., this week to take charge 
ot the new corporation formed of the C. L. Willey veneer 
and lumber plant. Mr. Stimson will begin operation of 
the veneer mill and turn out rotary veneers for the 
market. He will also have charge of the new Stimson 
enterprise at Memphis—the J. V. Stimson Hardwood 
Company, which has one of the best sawmill plants in 
the South. 


AN UNUSUAL SIGHT IN THE SOUTH. 


It is quite unusual for snow to be seen at any time 
in the South within forty miles of the Gulf, but the 
illustration shown herewith indicates that the weather 
clerk has been playing tricks on the people of that 
section. This is a picture of a section of the lumber 
yard of H. Eugene Lewis, at Crowley, La., taken on 
the morning of February 25. For the first time in 
many years the Gulf coast was visited by a snowstorm, 
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SNOW IN YARD OF H. E. LEWIS, CROWLEY, LA. 


during which Mr. Lewis took several views of his 
lumber yard with the snow standing on it, fearing, 
perhaps, that without this indisputable evidence pos- 
terity might not believe that Louisiana actually had 
been xisited by a snowstorm in 1914. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Mareh 16.—W. B. Dunn, promi- 
nent in lumber circles in this section of the State, has 
just launched the W. B. Dunn Lumber Company here, 
with himself as manager. Headquarters will be main- 
tained at Biltmore, a suburb, and the new concern will 
engage principally in the wholesale lumber business. 

J. P. Hanson, connected for years with the American 
Furniture Manufacturing Company, has engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business. He is making his headquarters 
in Asheville. 

Members of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Asso 
ciation have been informed by the corporation commission 
of North Carolina that the same estimated weights on 
rough lumber as are contained in the South Classification 
will be applied in the future on all roads. This will mean 
nu considerable saving on lumber shipments to and from this 
section. The commission has also notified the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad to reduce 25 percent all logging 
rates on a joint haul, when the origin and destination are 
within this State. 





MILL PROPERTY CHANGES HANDS. 

BkOOKHAVEN, Miss., March 17.—The Central Lumber 
Company, of Brookhaven, Miss., has bought the prop 
erty formerly known as the B. E. Brister Saw Mill 
Company, Bogue Chitto, located on the Hlinois Central 
Railroad about 8 miles south of Brookhaven. The en 
tire plant will be thoroughly overhauled and remodeled. 
As soon as necessary repairs can be made it will be 
operated to capacity—20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet an- 
nually, All business will be handled through the office 
of the Central Lumber Company, of Brookhaven. The 
mill is expected to be in operation within forty days. 
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Wood, wood, everywhere at the Forest 


can’t get even a look in; nor can they in 
your own community if you take advan- 
tage of this great opportunity to post up 
on your business. 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The San 
Mill is out of business, 

COLORADO. Calhan—The Gem Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Calhan Lumber Co., with purchasing 





Joaquin Planing 


department Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., of Den- 
Ve 
FLORIDA. Kissimmee—J. C. Ledbetter has with- 


drawn from the South Florida Lumber Co, 

IDAHO. Moscow—George M. Loomis has been suc- 
ceeded by the Madison Lumber & Mill Co. and the 
Standard Lumber Co. 

Mountain Home—The Mountain Home Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Home Lumber & Coal Co., with 
headquarters at Weiser. 

ILLINOIS. Bloomington—W. S. Harwood & Bros. have 
been succeeded by the W. S. Harwood Lumber & Coal 
Co.. with an authorized capital of $100,000. 

Chicago—The Cable-Nelson Piano Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $450,000. 

Chieago—The Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital ‘stock from $30,000 to $75,000. 

Paxton—The Andrews Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
py the Andrews Lumber & Mill Co. 

INDIANA. Darlington—W. B. Lynch has been suc- 
ceeded by Al Hopkins. 

Orleans—The Orleans Cabinet Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $55,000. 

IOWA. Story City—Erickson & Britson have been suc- 
ceeded by Barbour & Matheer, of New Sharon. 

Grinnell—D. R. Warburton has been succeeded by War- 
burton & Fisher. 

Mount Pleasant—S. R. Glattly has sold his interest in 
Glattly, Dittmars & Ayers to T. S. Archhbald. 

Whittemore—The Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply 
Co. has been succeeded by John J. Elbert. 

KANSAS. Lawrence—The Trovillo Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by C. E. Matthews Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sus City, Mo. 

KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—Bond Bros. (Inc.) have 
increased their capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000. 

Louisville—The Richland Parish Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $400,000 to $700,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Attleboro—M. F. Ashley & Co. 
have been succeeded by Edward G. Ashley. 

Boston—The C. J. Larivee Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the B. L. Tim Lumber Co, 

Lynn—John Owens & Co, have removed to Haverhill. 


MICHIGAN. Wattle Creek—-The Nichols & Shepard Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $2,200,000, 

Grand Rapids—The Interchangeable Fixture Co. has 
been succeeded by the Grand Rapids Display Equipment 
Co 

Grand Rapids—The John D. Raab Chair Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $125,000. 

Harbor Springs—Charles Robinson & Co. 
succeeded by the Ottawa Lumber Co. 

Kalamazoo—The Globe Casket Manufacturing Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Munising—The Cleveland Cliffs Tron Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Munising Company. 

MINNESOTA. Albert Lea—John Peterson is now sole 
owner of the Minnesota Lumber Co. 

Moose Lake—The Pine City Saw Mill Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Hart Bros., of Minneapolis. 

Rush City—The Hopps Hardware & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by G. W. Nessel. 

Sauk Center-—-The Independent Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been acquired by W. O. Hilsdale and C. M. Sprague. 
The business will be continued under the same name, and 
\W. Rathe will remain manager. 

St. Paul—-The Twin City Hardwood Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co. 

Utica—G. H. Camp has been succeeded by R. W. King. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—-The Seuth Mississippi lum- 
ber Co.'s oftice, formerly at Vicksburg, has been moved 
by the Wilson Lumber Co., of Toronto, Ont., which 
company acquired it recently and is operatifig same 
under the name of the Mississippi Hardwood Co. Frank 
Haas is southern representative. 

Brookhaven—The Central Lumber Co. has acquired the 
property formerly known as the B. E. Brister Saw Mill 
(Oo 

MISSOURI. Albany —The Albany Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Cousins Lumber Co., with an authorized 
capital of $10,000. 

Lilbourn—The Barnes Bros. Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Lilbourn Supply Co. 

St. Louis—Charles C. Curry has been succeeded by 
Charles C. Curry & Co. 

St. Louis—The Funck Tumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $150,000. 

St. Louis—The Ideal Reversible Hinge & Cabinet Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hilger-Siebold Cabinet Manu- 
facturing Co, 

Warrenton—Lichtenberg & Oberlander have been suc- 
ceeded by Schroeder & Hill 

NEBRASKA. lLexington—George A. 
have been succeeded by H. L. Stuart. 

Hurray—The C. H. Nold Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by W. K. Kikendall. 

NEW YORK. New York—I. Koscherak (Inc.) has re- 
inuoved to Hoboken, N. J. 

NORTH DAKOTA. .Ashley - Beach - Burnstad - Crete- 
Douglas-Forman-Gackle-Garrison-Glen Ullin-Hague-Jud- 
Lehr - Linton - Mott - Napoleon - Oakes-Strasburg-Streeter- 
Wilton-Wishek-Zeeland—The North Star Lumber Co. has 
heen succeeded by the Welles-Thompson Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

OHIO. Marion—The Ackerman-Lowe Piano Co. has 
inereased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Washington Court House—The H. G. Coffman Lumber 
o. has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 
OKLAHOMA. Arcadia—The Rogers Dawson Lumber 
o. has been succeeded by J. V. Dobbs. . 

_ Miami~—The Coyne Lumber Co.’s headquarters are now 
located here. 

_.SOUTH DAKOTA.  Artas-Barbara-Herreid-Pollock— 
he North Star Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
Wellcs-Thompson Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. 

TENNESSEE. Elizabethton—The Empire Chair Co. is 
increasing its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

_ TEXAS. Canadian - Glazier - Higgins - Ochiltree — The 
York-Key Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the White 
Hiouse Lumber Co. 

Dallas—The Buel Lumber Co. has reduced its capital 
stock to $10,000. 

_Houston—L. E. Ingram has retired from the firm of 
“corge M. Coale & Co. and the business will be continued 
versonally by Mr. Coale. 

Kaufman—The G. S. Phillips Lumber Co. has sold its 
yard here to the William Cameron Lumber Co. 

Orange—The Miller-Link Lumber Co. has increased its 
vapital stock from $100,000 to $500,000. 


have been 


Hoaglund & Co. 


WASHINGTON. Custer—The Climax Shingle Co. has 
sold its plant here to R. H. Siemons. 

Deer Park—The Standard Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by R. L. Wilson, W. N. Leuthold, John Leuthold 
and Louis Heitman. 

Tacoma—The Clarence E. 
to Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont—John M. Kisner & Bro. 
have been succeeded by John M. Kisner & Bro. Lumber 
Co., with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

_WISCONSIN. Ashippun-Oconomowoc—The F. J. Mat- 
tison Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Oconomowoc 
Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Linden—The Linden Lumber Co. has been acquired by 
A. Summers & Son, of Janesville, Wis., who will operate 
same under the name of Linden Lumber Co. 

_Sparta—E. S. Evans has been succeeded by the Brit- 
tingham & Hixon Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

MANITOBA. Elkhorn—S. H. Greenwood & Sons have 
heen succeeded by R. A. Knight. 

Winnipeg—The Alsip Brick, Tile & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Macklin—The Empire Lumber Co. 
re has sold its yards here to the Interior Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.). : 


Hill Lumber Co. has moved 





INCORPORATIONS. 





CALIFORNIA. Quincy—Quincy Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000, 
CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Bridgepert 3arrel Co., 


authorized capital 310,000; Philip Nowitz, Gittel Nowitz 
and J. Lang. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—Florida Red 
authorized capital $10,000. 

Kissimmee—Osceola Cypress Co., 
$500,000. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Atlanta Hardwood Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $3,000; G. S. Peck, J. McSwain Woods 
and F. E. Radensleben. 

_ ILLINOIS. Carbondale—Egyptian Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $19,000. 

Chicago—Archer Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

IOWA. Davenport—Funck Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $150,090. 

Mason City—Mason City Lumber Co., 
tal $15,000. 


Cypress Co., 


authorized capital 


authorized capi- 





KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—Jenkins & Essex Co. 
(succeeding Jenkins & Essex Lumber Co.), authorized 
capital $35,000; William Essex, president. 


Quicksand — Federal Parquetry Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; Lawrence Ottinger, Ludwig 
E. Goetz and others. 

LOUISIANA. Bolinger—S. H. 
ized capital $30,000. 

Eunice—Beal Lumber Co. (Ltd.) (to take over the busi- 
ness formerly conducted by the Vordenbaumen Lumber 
Co.), authorized capital $10,000; W. L. Beal, president; 
L. O. Wade, vice president; Henry Voorhies, secrelary 
and manager. 

Morgan City—Washita Lumber Co., 
$100,000. 

MAINE. Portland—Bald Mountain Co. (to conduct a 
general lumber business), authorized capital $100,000; 
George H. Prouty, president; Oscar C. Miller, vice presi- 
dent; Frank L. Perry, treasurer; Elmer Perry, clerk, and 
George H. Prouty, Oscar C. Miller, Frank L. Perry and 
Chester C. Whitney, directors. 

Portland—Jackman Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; George H. Prouty, president; Oscar C. Miller, 
vice president; Frank L. Perry, treasurer, and Elmer 
Perry, clerk. 


3olinger & Co., author- 


authorized capital 


MASSACHUSETTS. Pittsfield—Z. A. Ward Wood- 
working Co., authorized capital $28,000. 
MICHIGAN. Manistique — Manistique Handle Co., 


uuthorized capital $15.000. 

Saginaw—Cooper Lumber Co., authorized capital $100.- 
000; James Cooper, W. A. Brewer and Henry Neinstedt. 

MINNESOTA. Lanesboro — Farmers & Merchants 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000, 

Minneapolis—Columbia Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000. 

MISSOURI. Henrietta—Henrietta Lumber Co., 
ized capital $10,000; C. A. Watkins, Mattie FE. 
and A. W. Watkins. 

Kansas City—Tulsa Silo Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Bloomington—W. S. Harwood Lumber 
& Coal Co., authorized capital $100,000; W. S. Harwood, 
T. Fitch and E. F. McDaniel. 

Manhattan—Flume Lumber Co., authorized capital $15,- 
000; Charles D. Folson, Louis H. Strouse and Lazarus 
Goldstone. 

New York—Braun Woodworking Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $1,000; Moses Braun, Clarence E. Dent and 
Michael H. Marks. 

New York—Gut & Morgenbesser (Inc.) (to conduct a 
general woodworking business, etc.), authorized capital 
$1,500; Abraham Gleicher, Jacob Elefant and Sam Gut. 

New York—Twentieth Century Mineral Flooring Co. 
(to manufacture, sell and deal in flooring of all kinds), 
authorized capital $10,000; E. J. Forlian, F. B. Knowlton, 
S. W. Dowling. 

Rochester—Campbell Cart Co., 
$50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—Cowell Wooden- 
ware Co. (to manufacture buckets and tubs), authorized 
capital $100,000; J. C. Cowell, T. S. Tolar and C. 8. 
Russell. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Williston—Brunner-Olson Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; A. J. Bruner, E. T. Olson 
and L. G. Bruner. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Cincinnati Fire 
authorized capital $15,000. 

Cincinnati—Conant Carriage Woodwork Co., authorized 
capital $29,000. : 

Delaware—McKenzie Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; William McKenzie, John S. McKenzie, Frank E. 
McKenzie, C. W. McKenzie and Presley H. Said. 

Springfield—McKenzie Lumber & Coal Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; William McKenzie, John S. McKenzie, 
Frank E. McKenzie, C. W. McKenzie and Presley H. Said. 

Waldo—McKenzie Lumber & Timber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; William McKenzie, John S. McKenzie, 
Frank E. MeKenzie, C. W. McKenzie and Presley H. Said. 

Waterford--Waterford Hardware & Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $25,000; John Mummey, M. B. Pugh, A. E. 
Roberts, D. B. Snodgrass and Fred Ullman. 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—Rebold Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $40,000. 

TEXAS. Gilmer—Denman-Massey Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $20,000. 

VIRGINIA. Danville—Heidlebach Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; F. S. Heidlebach, president, and J. H. 
Winiker, secretary. 
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Proof Door Co., 





PACIFIC COAST 
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Anybody who uses them knows how 
they stand up to hard service. A 
door for natural finish surpassed by 
none. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - .- - + 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Li Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 


Wharf Timbers 
Ties & Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment. 
Export Work a Specialty. 


St. Helens Creosoting Co. 


912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 



























C. M. STAFFORD, Minneapolis. 
A. L. HOUGHTON & CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
- H. P, GILBERT, . - —- 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 
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One application of this 
grease will last two or 
three times as long as 
any other grease. That 
means a saving of grease 
and time and trouble. 
The Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite in the grease is 
the secret of its lasting 
qualities. Send for sam- 


ple and Booklet No. 207. 





Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 
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FOR SALE 


1 Complete Saw Mill. 


4 Boiler 60"x 16' Corliss Engine, 
8' Band, 6" Resaw, 66" Edger, Electric 
| Generator and all other necessary equip- 
ment to make up a modern mill. 





— es 


1 65 Ton Standard Gage Shay Gear 
Locomotive. 
This equipment will be sold as 


a whole or in part. Ask for 
more detailed description. 


|| Campbell Lumber Co. 


| MARLINTON, W. VA. 
= 
































( DON’T UNDERVALUE YOUR BUSINESS! 


The best business houses in this country today are using the 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


A glance through our list of Customers will prove that. 

When you are selling your goods to these "best houses.” (an 
they are judges of gor od cards, believe us) and you send in your 
ecard, unless it is a Peerless, you are sending in one inferior to 
those they themselves ure using. What isthe naturalinference? 
That your h ,use does not afford itself the best! They carry the 
inference to your goods as naturally as they rece ived the im- 
pression from your card. 

Can you afford to have your cards undervalue the character of 
yourgoods? You certainly cannot—but a Peer.ess card, detached 
fr ma book form, smooth edged on every edge, 
earried in a neat sealleather case, fresh and Ap- 
clean, will give a tone to your busi- pear- 
ness and your goods. which you can- anceof 
not afford to under ae 

in Case 











value 

Begin to show your 
class, by sending to- 
day forasa upletabof 
our cards. They carry 
their own inference 


OTEEL COMPANY 
and influence. 


BURGH. PA 


When card is detached ae ee 
from tab all edges = “ - 
are smooth. 


The John B. Wiggins Racameny 


ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 








61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 











Richmond—Cobb Furniture Co., authorized capital $15,- 
000; W. TT. Ellett, president, and Hans J. Hansen, 
secretary. 


Richmond—Pen-Virgin Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$15,000; W. E. Jennings, president; E. J. Greene, vice 
president, and J. W. Clarke, secretary. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—Laconia Lumber & Paper 

Co., authorized capital $75,000; S. L. Cravens, O. P. 


Cravens and others. 


Seattle—McCormack-Dailey Lumber Co. (wholesale 
business), authorized capital $50,000. . 
Seattle—South Pacific Lumber & Box Co., authorized 


capital $50,000; H. J. Bailey and J. Ragot. 
WISCONSIN. Madison — Capital City Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; D. E. Kelly, G. I O. Banting 


and A. G. Banting. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon — Raymond Comrie 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 


, authorized capital $10,000. 
BBABAB IFILL IIS 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Camden—The Princeton Lumber Co. 





has 
So. J. 


been organized by T. C. Morgan, of Prescott, and E 
Gulley, of Princeton. 
Little Rock—The Southern Timber Products Co. has 


been organized and opened offices here. 

CALIFORNIA. Morgan Hill—The Morgan Hill Mill & 
Lumber Yara is not a new concern as recently reported. 
It has been engaged in business here eight years. 

IDAHO. Deary—George M. Loomis recently beg 
sawiill business here. 

Pocatello—The Fairview Lumber Co. is organizing. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Oregon Fir Interior Finish 
Co. recently began business. 

Gillespie—The Farmers Lumber & 
began the retail business. 

Basco—The Taber Lumber Co. has established a yard 
here, with branch offices at Keokuk, Iowa. ; 

East Moline—The Rock Island Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has opened a yard here with purchasing depart- 
ment at its plant at’ Rock Island, II. 

INDIANA. Patricksburg—The Clay City 
recently began the retail lumber business here 
quarters at C lay City. 

IOWA. Waverly—The 
a yard, 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Mewshaw 


ran the 


Fuel Co. recently 


Lumber Co. 
with head - 
Friend Lumber Co. has opened 


Lumber Co. 


has been organized by J. C. Mewshaw, formerly with 
the L. H. Burton Lumber Co. The company’s offices are 
located on the tenth floor of the Munsey building, and 


the company will carry 
Carolina pine. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Murphy 
entered the building finish business, 
Cambridge. 
Haverhill—John Owens & Co. 


on a wholesale business in North 


& Robson have 
with branch at East 


recently began manufac- 


turing boxes. 
MICHIGAN. Cadillac—The Elberta Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been organized; George W. Edward, sr., presi- 


dent; Carl Bye, vice president and manager, and Charles 
W. Luxford, secretary and treasurer. 


Pinconning—The Chicory State Land & Lumber Co. 


will establish a yard and a dressed lumber plant here. 
F. J. Campau is manager. 
MINNESOTA. Cook—The Range Lumber Co., of 


Chisholm, has installed a yard here. 

Minneapolis—The Day Lumber & Transfer Co. 
began the wholesale business. 

Minneapolis—The Lenox-Knudson Lumber Co. has 
been formed by J. R. Lenox, formerly sales manager for 
the International Lumber Co., and J. A. Knudson, for- 
merly eastern representative of the Northwest Lumber 
Agency. The company will do a wholesale business and 
will handle sales here for the H. O. Seiffert Lumber Co., 
of Everett, Wash.; the Redwood Manufacturers’ Agency 


recently 


of Pittsburg, Cal., and other concerns. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tupelo—The Tupelo Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co. has entered the wholesale business here. 

Kansas City—The Donner Lumber Co. recently began 


the retail business. 

Kansas City—C. B. Gould recently 
sion lumber business here. 

Kansas City—The Oregon Lumber Co. has begun man- 
utacturing lumber here with offices at Ogden, Utah. 

St. Louis—Currv & Asman have entered the yellow pine 
with offices eighteenth floor Wright Building. 
The members of the firm are Charles C. Curry and H. R. 
Asman. 

MONTANA. <Augusta—The Libby Lumber Co. 
ing a vard here with headquarters at Libby. 

Libby—Burlingham & Smith recently began 
turing doors and window frames. 

NEBRASKA. Bayard—L. W. Cox & Co. (Ine.) recentiyv 
began the retail lumber business here with purchasing 
department, the Barnett Lumber Co., of McCook. 

Melbeta—L. W .Cox & Co. recently began the 
business inere. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Co. recently 
it Atkinson. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


began the commis- 


business 


is open- 


manufac- 


retail 


Newbern—The McKeel 
began manufacturing lumber here 


Lumber 
with mill 


Regan-—-The Winnor & Adams Co. 


recently began the retail business with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
OHIO. Cleveland—The George Webster Lumber Co. 


has opened offices here. 
Marion—The Emerson Sash & Door Co. 
the brokerage business. 
OKLAHOMA. Atoka-Grant—The 
recently began business here, 
Wilson—The Rounds & 
began the retail business 


recently began 


Caylor Lumber Co 
with a branch at Hugo. 

Porter Lumber Co. recently 
here, with headquarters at 


Wichita, Kan. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—R. Samuel & Co. 
have entered the commission lumber business with offices 
in the Perry Building. 


Philadelphia—O. H. Schell, jr., 
wholesaie lumber business _ here 
Franklin National Bank Building. 

Scranton—M. G. Haupt recently 
lumber business here. 

TEXAS. Crawford—W. D. 
the lumber business. 

Denison—The Denison Wood Working Mills have begun 
operating a plant here; W. A. Everett and L. R. Taber, 
proprietors. 

Fort Worth—Lawritzen & Makin recently began manu- 
facturing millwork, etc. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
recently began business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Jerome Sheip (Inc.) will rebuild 
hardwood and veneer mills lately noted burned at a loss 
of $100,000 

ARKANSAS. Walnut Ridge—R. L. 
erect a sawmill plant. 


recently 
with 


began the 
offices in the 


entered the wholesale 
Sutton 


has reémbarked in 


Philippi—The Keyes Lumber Co. 








Muse & Co. will 


ee 


GEORGIA. Macon—The Massee & Felton Lumber ¢ 
contemplates erecting a handle factory. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The H. E. Heimberger ve. 
neer & Lumber Co. will erect a mill here to manufaci ture 
lumber and sawed veneers. 

Rushville—The National Gate Co. will erect a 
and modern plant to 
gate. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The J. P. Will Co. will re. 
build planing mill recently burned at a loss of $25,000 


0, 


large 
manufacture a patented wooden 


LOUISIANA. Ponchatoula—H. P. Hudson, of New 
Orleans, will establish a box and crate factory. 

MICHIGAN. Pentoga—The Iron Range Lumber & 
Cedar Co. will rebuild its mill destroyed by fire recently, 

MINNESOTA, Perham—Albert Vogelpole will erect 
a saw and planing mill. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—The St. 


Anthony & Dakota 


» Lumber Co. will build a warehouse to cost $3,500 


NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The Clark-Lynch 
Lumber Co. is enlarging its plant and installing a com- 
plete planing mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hershey—M. 8S. Hershey will erect 
a large planing mill and establish a yard here. L. Ww, 
Zimmerman, of Hummelstown, will be in charge of the 
enterprise. 

WISCONSIN. Black River Falls—J. J. McGillivray hag 
completed the erection of his plant, which replaces ihe 
factory burned last June. The building is strictly fire- 
proof and is equipped in the most modern manner. 

Kaukauna—The Kaukauna Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. will open its new and modern plant, which has been 


erected to replace the factory destroyed by fire about 
a year ago. 
Merrill—The Lincoln Box Co. is preparing to erect a 


plant to be ready for operation early next summer. 
Rice Lake—The Shawano Land & Timber Co, will build 
a sawmill, 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Big -The mill 
River Lumber Co, will be 


River- 
rebuilt. 


of the Lig 





CASUALTIES. 


—n 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Dyke Bros. lost a warehouse 
by fire recently, causing a loss of $10,000. The Alexander 
& Boyer Lumber Co. sufiered a loss of $13,000 in the same 
fire. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—The planing mill owned 
by Robert Bedford, a contractor of Zaferia, was totally 
destroyed by fire March 14, entailing a loss of $3,000. 


IOWA. Keokuk—The Keokuk Box Co. suffered a loss 
by fire estimated at $10,000. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—The plant of the J. P. Will 


Co. was destroyed by fire March 6; 
partly covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Madisonville—Fire originating in the 
kiln of the Houlton Lumber Co.’s mills here 
age estimated at about $20,000. Twenty 
and the dry kiln were burned. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—The plant of the Saginaw Lad- 
der Co., of which S. L. Eastman is president, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently; loss, $30,000, which is covered 
by insurance. 

NEW YORK. Potsdam—March 11 the sawmill 
ducted by Batchelder & Sons was visited by fire. 
loss is estimated at $10,000. 

NORTH 
Cooperage 
recently; 


loss $25,000, which is 


dry 
caused dam- 
cars of lumber 


con- 
The 
CAROLINA. 


Co.’s veneer 
loss $9,000, 


_ Greenville — The Greenville 
r factory was destroyed by fire 
which is partly covered by insurance. 


Newport—March 2 the office building of the Newport 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire; 
loss $400. 

OHIO. Toledo—The Starr Avenue Lumber Co. was 
visited by fire recently, which caused a loss of $500. 

TEXAS. Queen City—Fire destroyed the gin, grist- 
mill, sawmill and planer owned by W. W. Pritchard. 

WISCONSIN. Laona—The large general store and 
warehouse owned by the Connor Lumber & Land Co. 


has been destroyed by fire; loss $50,000. 

Menasha—The sawmill of the Menasha Wooden Ware 
Co. was destroyed by fire this week. 

NashvilleThe sawmill, planing mill, etc., of the W. H. 
Rogers Lumber Co. were recently destroyed by fire. 

New Richmond—The roundhouse, machine and black- 
smith shops and water tank of the Superior & Southeast- 


ern Railroad, located at Grand View and owned by the 
Willow River Lumber Co., of New Richmond, burned 
March 10, causing a loss of $50,000, partly covered by 


insurance. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
QUEBEC. St. -March 9 a 


Joseph Bouchard burned; loss 
$1,500. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


March 18. 


Jerome- 
was 


sawmill owned by 
$5,000; insurance 











WATERTOWN, ME., 
by Mrs. Frederick C. 
a 1,200-acre tract of 


—The action recently brought 
Anderson, of Carthage, the owner of 
virgin pine, against Woodcock Bros., 
who under contract were lumbering this tract, which lies 
within a few miles of Watertown, on shares, has been tem 
porarily settled by an — made at special term of the 
supreme court by Justice Edgar ©. Emerson here March 14. 
This ordér directs that the defendant must live up to the 
terms of the contract and if this is not done, the case 
will be tried out at the May term of court. Mrs. Anderson 
brought action because the defendant failed to keep a correct 
necount and also failed to render a statement on the middle 
of each month, as the contract called for. She also alleged 
that materials were sold at lower prices than those agreed 
upon. <At the time she started the action she was also 


granted a temporary injunction restraining the defendant 
from continuing the lumbering operations until the case 


was decided. 
junction, 


Justice Emerson refused to continue 
but issued the order instead. 

SARDINIA, On10, March 19.—J. W. Campbell has been 
appointed receiver for the Ira King Lumber Company. ‘The 
application for the appointment of a receiver alleges that 
the company is insolvent. 


the in 





New Haven, Conn., March 17.—On request of the directors 
the Branford Lumber & Ice C ompany has been placed in a4 
hands of a temporary receiver by the superior court. A 
hearing on the question of a permanent receiver will be held 
April 7. 


InMAN, 8S. C., March 16.—Bankruptcy proceedings have 
been filed against the Moore Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


SHAron, Pa., March 17.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the C. C. Baker Company. 
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- WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 





iocally the consumption of lumber is steady and 
the vard men report that it is gradually increasing in 
volume with each succeeding week. It is believed 
that there will be much building in the outlying dis- 
tricts this spring and summer, which is bound to in- 
ase the size of the demand on the yards. Prices 
are not as steady as the yard men would like, compe- 
tition being altogether too keen. Wholesalers report 
that there has been some demand from the country 
rade but this end of the business is still small. 
Lumber receipts at Chicago, during the week ended 
March 14, aggregated 51,482,000 feet, against 54,- 
587,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. To- 
tul receipts from January 1 to March 14, 1914, 
amounted to 438,656,000 feet, a decrease of 135,- 
532.000 feet over the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended March 14 were 24,- 
559,000 feet, an increase of 7,174,000 feet over the 
corresponding week in 1913. Total shipments from 
January 1 to March 14, 1914, aggregated 186,771,000 
feet, 17,685,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi- 
cago during the same period in 1913. Shingle re 
ceipts for the week show a decrease of 3,970,000 over 
the corresponding week in 19135, while total receipts 
from January 1 to March 14, 1914, show an increase of 
» 263,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
a decrease—-4,974,000 in amount—over the same week 
last year, while total shipments show a decrease of 
28 360,000 over the comparative period from January 
1, 1914. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 
RECEIPTS-——-WEEK ENDED MARCH 14. 
Lumber. 
CC? re Tee ee See ie ye ee oe 51,482,000 
Pe rrr rr ee no ae 54,587,000 


Shingles. 
8,180,000 
12,150,000 
PRM 525.5.9 2 0 so a edo, 80s 3,105,000 3,970,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 14. 

Lumber. 
433,656,000 
59,188,000 


Shingles. 
86,807,000 
84,544,000 








2 263,000 


TaROUOO RG ooo oo ole Sis ace omit anlen ste eee 
RIBOTOREO Sicicis.s sess 50d sis ee eae 135,532,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 14. 


Lumber. Shingles. 


5. eR eR m ee are RS RnR Brace ar er Aree 24,559,000 6,463,000 
SEBO ec a gis so 5 A Ree al aie ele OER a ete 17,385,000 11,437,000 
ONE. oo oad eck ROTO e eS pe FO Se ne 
EE ON SRO anh ETE aril e tak ROT oT ae 4,974,000 


YOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 14. 





sumber. Shingles. 
PO as ahi vasann ash Fea wha eae 9 Wiel are 186,771,000 47,391,000 
OC a ee eat eee ee ae ee 169,086,000 75,751,000 
le eee ee ace ea VE CROROD icv esin acess 
PRR ORONO iss cs ob aw 0.0 Ko la0 S10) 6 6 8 0's 89r0 28,360,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
tor week ended March 18 were: 





CLASS No. Value. — 
NC Oh iciv clowns Gihsis cea as 6.0.0 bay Oh 4 $ 2,500 
5 1,000 and under § 5,000..........s0.00. 90 239,050 

5,000 and under 1 Ra ae 51 319,200 
10,000 and under OS Sr oe 19 254,000 
25,000 and under ME ors 5 od hea ose 9 284,000 
50,000 and under 100,000................ 2 120,000 

Ee SA A ee a eee 175 $ 1,218,750 
Average valuation for week.............-- jan 6,964 
Totals previous week .........sssseeeees 229 2,452,600 
Average valuation previous week........ have _10,710 
Totals corresponding week 1913.......... 213 1,789,600 
Totals January 1 to March 18, 1914...... 1,308 14,544,075 
Totals corrosponding period 1913........ 1,256 16 731,495 
Totals corresponding period 1912........ 846 8,834,665 
Totals corresponding period 1911........ 2,016 20,656,295 


Totals corresponding period 
‘Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
‘Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 2 
Totals corresponding period 1905........ 1,174 





10,738,805 
10,889,785 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Only a fair volume of trade is reported. Con- 
sumers and yards are confining their buying to material 
for immediate wants only, which are none too heavy. 
Prices are steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Warm weather has accelerated the 
opening of building operations and considerable is doing 
n the cities. Ccuntry roads are bad, however, and lum- 
her is not moving out of the yards fast. Retailers are 
depending on the ability of northern pine mills to make 
prompt deliveries and are not ordering far in advance, So 
wholesale trade continues to be light; but the situation is 
fairly strong and the outlook is believed to be good for the 
summer. 


New York.—Demand is inactive and yards find little 
opportunity to buy beyond their current requirements, 
which are light. Weather conditions are slowly improving 
and there is talk of increase in building activity. House 
building, however, has been quiet and yards have suffi - 
cient stock on hand to carry them for some time. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much increased demand has de- 
veloped, although the better weather leads dealers to 
look for an increase shortly. The lower grades are in 
the largest sale, but box factories are not doing much, 
and most buyers are holding off. Stocks are somewhat 
broken, but no arrangements have been made to buy. 
Offers are numerous, including some from Canada, but 
the outlook appears to be for as high prices this year 
as last. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—There is not as much 
life to the trade as it was believed would develop with 
the arrival of weather favorable to building operations. 
Much buying has been done from the retail yards for 
new building in this locality, and the retailers are begin- 
ning to manifest more evidence of their desire to pur- 
chase stock by making inquiries for lumber. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A good demand for white pine was re- 
ported from most dealers in Pittsburgh last week, and 
inquiry is increasing. There is a firmness in all price 
lists and scarcity is noted in some items. Low grades 
have improved. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Spruce prices continue firm and several 
large orders have been placed the last week at slightly 
higher prices. There is a difference of opinion regarding 
the price situation, however, and some large wholesalers 
who felt conditions warranted a slow continuance find 
they have lost some desirable business because of lower 
prices elsewhere. Yards are fairly well supplied with 
spruce assortments and weather conditions have pre- 
vented moving much stock. Deliveries last week were 
better, and while the prospects for any material increase 
in the building demand are small, retailers are getting 
into the market with inquiries. They plan to take ad- 
vantage of prevailing prices because an early advance is 
looked for. 








Boston, Mass.—It is the purpose of several spruce man- 
ufacturers who have been selling the retail trade direct 
at $24 base to ask $24.50 this week. This firmer tone of 
the spruce market is more noticeable in transactions in 
dimension than other kinds of spruce lumber. While 
some dealers stiJl complain that business is quiet, this is 
more than counterbalanced by the statements of others 
that they are experiencing an improved demand in frames. 
Last week no record could be found of a sale of a frame 
under $24, whereas this price had been shaded frequently. 
One sale is reported of 90,000 feet at $25 base, a fact 
that quickly raised high the hopes of the more optimistic. 
The season of the winter mills is nearing its close: one 
large mill has already refused to accept more orders. 
Prospective customers among retailers are realizing that 
further procrastination may be expensive, and brisk in- 
quiries should materialize the next few days. Reports 
from the city building department indicate that consider- 
able construction will begin after a few more days of 
sunshine, and this should further strengthen the tone of 
the market. 





Elkins, W. Va.—Prediction some time ago by spruce 
manufacturers of a betterment of prices for spruce early 
in March has been verified, as a number of those who 
produce this wood have been receiving for the last week 
or ten days at least $10 a thousand more than they re- 
ceived during January and February. While the price 
has been as much as $4 a thousand off, a great deal of 
West Virginia spruce has been sold recently on average 
of about $2 below former prices. Hemlock, however, is 
still sluggish, but the improvement in spruce is per- 
ceptible. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is quiet. Inquiry is fair, but 
no large transactions have been closed. The eastern 
market absorbs most of the business going. Spruce men 
are confident of activity in the trade with spring weather 
more settled. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—_A moderate demand prevails. Some posts 
are moving, but wholesalers report a dullness in the 
inquiry situation. It is evident that retailers will re- 
plenish their stocks much more cautiously than usually. 
Operators in the North have been up against it this year 
for lack of good hauling weather, and some of the pro- 
ducers fear an early close of the season, which is liable 
to leave considerable stocks in the woods. This will not 
admit of any large supply of posts and poles for the 
coming season. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers have already disposed 
of the bulk of their season’s output of white cedar ties, 
and prices on the remaining supply are higher. The 
market is also strong as to posts and the market is 
fairly active, with a feeling on the part of producers 
that it will go higher. Pole business has been good and 
prices on all lengths have advanced. The supply is 
known to be short, no one knows how much as yet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much has been done in white cedar 
this month, although dealers look for an improvement 
soon. Prices in Canada, a leading source of supply, are 
about as high as here, so that a high level of spring 
quotations will rule. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—A little better feeling has developed in this 
market. The large consumers have been in the market 
steadily to fill immediate needs. There is nothing specu- 
lative, however, in the present buying. Southern hard- 
woods are not nearly as strong as they were a year ago, 
and those manufacturers and wholesalers who are asking 
full value for their lumber are finding sales somewhat 
difficult to put through, and even those who are willing 
to shade prices are not doing a heavy volume of busi- 
ness. The consensus among manufacturers of hardwoods 
is that, notwithstanding the present state of the market, 
spring trade will probably round to and there will be a 
demand later which will take care of all offerings at 
full prices. Northern hardwood manufacturers are feel- 
ing in a comfortable state of mind, however, as the 
scarcity of the most of the woods is becoming more ap- 
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A Fact for Consideration 








ERCULES 
Wire Roepe 
is the result of 57 
years of experi- 
ence, plus. the 
determination to 
produce a wire 
rope of the great- 
est possible heavy 
duty service. 











There are Others 
Ask Us for Them 





Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake, San Francisco 
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Try This Plan 
ForNew Trade 


You are reasonably sure of your old customers 
coming to you when they contemplate building, 
but if you're going to increase your sales from 
year to year you've got to add new customers. 





That’s where an advertisement in your home 
| paper will pay. Particularly so if you 


Advertise Something Specific 


| like the above house plan. Probable cost of 
this plan has been calculated $3,800. 

We're prepared to furnish you adv. copy for 
| this plan with 3 cuts to illustrate for $2.00 and 
| blue prints, specifications and bill of materials 
| for $2.00. This is only one of 24 plans shown 
| 

| 





on our last bulletin. 








If you’ re interested in better newspaper advertis- 
| ing we’ll send you the bulletin free. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
































COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. ‘These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. ete 
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WE MAKE A SPECIA 
OF MANUFACTURING 
SILO DOOR FRAMES 
AND DOORS & 
FOR THE TRADE | 


WRITE FOR | 
INFORMATION. 















We make a Specialty of furnish- 
ing Lumber Dealers complete 
SILO FIXTURES. 

We sell you the Doors, Hoops, 
Anchors, Base Anchors and 
other Silo Parts. Buy your 
Staves with your yard stock, and 
Save money, or we can furnish you 
the complete Silos. 

Our Hinge Doors and Fixtures 
are the most complete, modern 
and up-to-date silo parts on the 
market. Our prices are reasonable. 

We make doors designed for Wood, Brick, Concrete 
and Tile Silos. 


Write us TO-DAY for prices and full descrip- 
tion or any information regarding Silos. 


STORM LAKE TANK AND SILO CO. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 























FOREIGN BROKERS 











(aitred H. Clement & Co.) 


1109 Hennen Bldg.,. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 








Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 


me world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effectin 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo a 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 



































PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “PAJONES”, MOBILE 
MOBILE, - - ALABAMA 








parent. Most of the buyers do not like the market and 
are holding back, but there does not seem to be any 
chance for the lowering of prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Uncertainty seems to prevail re- 
garding future market conditions and consequently the 
situation is quiet, with little inquiry and little attempt 
to rush buying. It 1s known that log production was 
curtailed and it is hard to tell how much effect this will 
have on the output of northern hardwood this year. The 
situation as to southern oak is strong with prices ad- 
vanced, but buying is also light in this line at present. 
Buyers are playing a waiting game for the nonce. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market is somewhat 
dull. Outside of select oak flooring, demand is slack, 
although there are increasing indications that a busier 
period is nearing. Dealers are dependent almost en- 
tirely so far on the yards for their orders, as the fac- 
tories are taking little siock, and the yards, of course, 
are not much in need of hardwood until later in the sea- 
son. ‘The spurt in the demand for select oak flooring, 
however, has encouraged manufacturers in the belief 
that other items have not much longer to wait. The 
mills are not showing much impatience for orders, for 
their stocks have been kept down by bad weather and 
a fair winter demand. Prices throughout are well main- 
tained, and some items, especially select oak flooring, 
are stronger. 





St. Louis, Mo.—While the demand for hardwood was 
somewhat quiet during the recent spell of disagreeable 
weather, now that the weather has become more spring- 
like there is a corresponding betterment in the demand. 
Line yards and factories are coming in freely with 
orders, many of which call for immediate shipment. 
Plain sawed white oak, quartered red and white oak, 
red gum and bone-dry ash are the items most in demand, 
and satisfactory prices are being obtained for them. 
There is every prospect of a considerable advance. 





Memphis, Tenn.—Business is fair, but there is no 
special rush by buyers to secure their needs. The weather 
is becoming more seasonable in the northern half of the 
country, and lumber interests believe this will soon find 
reflection in a better demand, as there has been much 
interference with building and with the operation of 
manufacturing plants in that part of the country by 
snowstorms, extreme cold and other developments. Ex- 
port business continues quiet and some exporters believe 
that there is little prospect of early improvement in this 
direction. Plain oak is selling, and oak of all kinds 
shows a seasonable movement. The lower grades of cot- 
tonwood and gum are in good demand and sap gum in 
the higher grade sells well. Much more inquiry is re- 
ported for red gum, according to the Gum Lumber Mapu- 
facturers’ Association, and some of it is beginning to 
lead to business. Ash and hickory are both offered in 
only a moderate wav and prices are well maintained. 
Comparatively little is doing in cypress, with the excep- 
tion of shops, for which there is a good call. <A fair 
movement is reported in the upper grades of cottonwood, 
but these are neither so active nor so strong as the 
lower grades, which are being freely used in box manu- 
facture and are comparatively scarce. Although busi- 
ness is not rushing, local interests are not disposed to 
press their holdings on the market and a steady lone 
therefore characterizes the situation. 


Louisville, Ky.—More inquiries are being received and 
the percentage of orders placed is larger, showing that 
more real buyers are coming into the market and that 
shopping to determine prices is being succeeded by 
placing orders with the lumbermen. Irregular reperts of 
the condition of business are received from various oper- 
ators, showing that conditions are not uniform, but most 
of the reports are optimistic in tone and refer to in- 
creased business. A few companies did a fine business 
in February, but most of the local houses said that trade 
during that month was not up to the average. March 
is making a generally better showing. Demand for quar- 
tered oak, ash, chestnut and cottonwood is good. Red 
gum is improving. Walnut is showing more life, and a 
number of substantial orders have been placed by do- 
mestic consumers, indicating that this wood is coming 
into greater popularity for domestic use. Poplar is 
moving well in the lower grades. Plain oak is improving. 
common being a brisk mover, and good plain oak, while 
still slow, shows signs of improvement. 


Elkins, W. Va.—With the coming of March there seems 
to have been a marked improvement in many hardwoods. 
Although prices have been stable, demand has fluctuated 
to some extent, but within the last few weeks the demand 
has been steadily increasing and considerable impetus 
has been given to the trade by a more general demand 
for all kinds of hardwoods. With the increased demand 
has come a slight increase in prices. The sudden spurt, 
which, it is believed by operators, wili be permanent, is 
attributed to an increased building demand in market 
centers. Oak. maple, basswood and other woods have 
responded to this noticeable call for more hardwood ship- 
ments. 








New Orleans, La.—No change is reported from last 
week. The export market rules quiet, while domestic 
call improves very gradually. Manufacturers seem to be 
sitting steady in the boat and prices are reported fairly 
well held. The overseas call for timbers, oak and ash 
appears to be somewhat improved. 





Ashland, Ky.—Some improvement is reported in the 
movement of oak and orders are placed more freely than 
for several weeks. Railroads are light buyers. Prices 
are unchanged. 





New York.—There is a reasonable amount of activity 
throughout the entire hardwood list and orders are far 
behind the volume usually placed at this period of the 
year. Piano and furniture factories have permitted 
their supplies to run unusually low and they are in the 
market with some sizeable inquiries for early ship- 
ment. Trim trade is dull and few orders are coming from 
this source. The small number of new building plans 
does not give much impetus to the millwork situation, 





and there is considerable caution about buying ahead 
any period. Prices are fairly well maintained and hold 
of stocks are anxious about putting out their supplies ),.- 
cause it is realized that better prices will be received it 
an early date. 


or 
ers 


& 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood trade is not show 
much activity at present, dealers reporting that sales » 
on the same basis as for the last few weeks, with 
tendency shown on the part of buyers to postpone t 
purchases as much as possible. The weather shows m 
improvement, and it is felt that if these conditions | 
there will be a good deal of improvement in the num 
of orders developing. Prices show little change. Ma») 
is one of the strongest woods in the list, while plain o 
prices are not firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Contrary to expectations. 
market is not showing increased strength witi the ) 
proach of spring. Wholesalers and millmen comp lai 
of a lack of business. Inquiries have been received \ 
more frequency than during the winter, but the priv 
quoted appear not to have been to the liking of m 
of ‘the prospective buyers. Maple and oak flooring 
perhaps in better demand than other hardwoods. 


Boston, Mass.-A strengthening demand for bir 
which has given the dealers an opportunity to mark 
prices a little, is the feature of this market. This is 
due in part to the difficulty of obtaining thorough-dried 
birch lumber. For other kinds of hardwoods the inquiry 
is not much better than it has been in the recent past 
The prospect, however, of several large buildings about 
to go up in this vicinity with considerable hardwood finis|, 
inside encourages hardwoods merchants to continue thei; 
patient waiting for orders. At present there is no difti- 
culty in obtaining $54 to $56 for inch red birch that 
quite dry, and $45 to $48 for sap birch. Brown ash, inch 
is quoted at $58 to $60; for basswood, inch, $43 to $45 
is asked; cherry, inch, can be had for $95 to $100; maple 
inch, $38 to $40; white quartered oak, inch, $88 to $92 
plain oak, inch, $61 to $66, and whitewood, inch, $58 
to $61. Some of the manufacturers of hardwood flooring 
have raised their prices, a step considered premature by 
sellers here, who feel that nothing tangible has yet de- 
veloped to indicate improvement in the demand. Michi- 
gan maple flooring, 13-16/2'% clear, was not selling any 
too well at $47.50, and now several wholesalers 
obliged to ask $1 more. 


is 


are 
Quartered oak flooring, 13-16/21, 


clear, costs the retailers $92.50 to $95, and plain oak 
$62.50 to $65. ; 
Baltimore, Md.—It is generally admitted that most of 


the hardwoods are a trifle off; some, in fact, have under- 
gone an appreciable recession under the influence of the 
retarding influences that have been at work of late. But 
the check on distribution has been accompanied also by 
a slowing up of production, so that one condition has 
acted to a large extent as an offset to the other. The 
heavy snow and cold that interfered with the demand for 
hardwoods also brought a cessation of production, many 
mills having had to shut down. As a result the easing off 
in the quotations has been less than might have been sup- 
posed. The outlook is better, and, with a marked im- 
provement in the weather during the last few days a 
steadying in quotations may be looked for. The one strony 
feature has been sound wormy chestnut, which has been 
moving in sufficient quantities to take care of the output 
and has shown much firmness. The export business con- 
tinues quiet, and it is still in order to hold back on con 
signment shipping, althcugh stocks abroad are gradually 
being reduced. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.--Better weather has enabled yardmen 
to handle stock to advantage and there is much shipping 
aS a consequence. Dealers admit that business is not 
just right, but there is a healthy tone to the market con- 
ditions, and they are not alarmed over the backwardness 
up to this time, believing that when the consuming plants 
get to running there will be plenty of business, as all 
plants are carrying small stocks and will have to buy if 
they are to do business. Vlain oak, as usual, is the 
Steadiest seller and all grades are moving well. Quart 
tered oak is dving well, but could improve. The good 
grades of red gum are still slow, although dealers expect 
« better movement in this wood before midsummer. Sap 
gum sells fairly well and shows improvement. 
ment of box grades is active. 


The move- 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand from retailers 
who are stocking up for the spring business. Factories 
are buying better. One of the features is the demand 
from furniture factories. Implement and vehicle concerns 
are buying well. Dealers’ stocks are only fair. Stocks in 
the hands of mill owners are also rather small and lower 
prices are not believed probable. Shipments from the 
hardwood sections are coming out promptly. All changes 
are toward higher levels. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—-Good hardwoods are in excellent de- 
mand and inquiries indicate that the market is on the 
eve of broadening. This is especially true of oak and 
chestnut. Poplar is moving well. Low-grade stocks are 
being gathered by large consumers for two or three 
months ahead, and shipments are being urged forward 
among the manufacturing trade, which is active 
A little higher price is asked for hardwoods, as a rule, 
compared with two weeks ago, and lists that come from 
mills are appreciably smaller. 





HEMLOCK. 





Chicago.—A little strength has developed in the hem- 
lock trade, for favorable building weather has increased 
the sale, and conditions are looking up. The building 
trade shows signs of spring activity in the hemlock ter- 
ritory, and it is believed that the demand will be suffi- 
ciently heavy to care for any stocks that the manufac- 
turer may accumulate. 





New York.—Trade from suburban yards is reported 
quiet, although the opening up of extreme weather col- 
ditions the last month is permitting deliveries to be made 
on a more substantial basis, In some sections of north 
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err) New Jersey house building is progressing, but as a 
rule conservatism reigns with most retailers. Prices are 
well held. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.—There is little demand as yet for hem- 
lo as building is on a small scale, in spite of the 
better weather prevailing. Some of the Pennsylvania 
have larger stocks on hand than is usually the 
cease at this time of year. For this reason no advance 
in prices is likely to occur in the near future. Some 
persons look for a lower market in spring, but other 

esalers say stocks are not heavy and that prices 
ehould continue on a firm level. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—-Market conditions are char- 

:erized by wholesalers as generally slow. An increasing 
volume of business was expected this month, but dealers 
have not been given to optimism of late, because of the 
failure of a healthy demand to develop. Orders are not 
being placed with the frequency that the season usually 
»peounters, and the difference in quotations gives evi- 
denee of a disposition on the part of some yards to sell 
it figures below those asked by competitors. 


Boston, Mass.—Those courageous persons who have 
nersisted for weeks in an effort to persuade users of 
emloek boards that $24 is a fair price for carload lots 
‘re beginning to see dawn. Customers that have been 
nthusiastically bombarded with the assertion that an 

tual shortage of hemlock boards exists recall the 
earnestness with which they have been urged to buy, 
but are not so sure now that the asserters were prevari- 
cators Sales of hemlock boards the last week were 
made at the old price of $23, yet there is a general im- 
pression that more will be demanded within the next 
few days. It is reported that salesmen for several large 
dealers have been instructed to quote $23.50. Some of 
the manufacturers state that their stocks are low. They 
expect that the imminent stimulation in building opera- 
tions will make it easy to get $24 for eastern hemlock 
boards, clipped, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand appears to be better as the 
spring approaches and quotations have responded to the 
increased buying. Stocks are not plentiful. Some delay 
in shipments is 1eported. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some of the larger hemlock manufac- 
turers in Pittsburgh are quietly piling new stock at 
their mills and are not pushing sales. They are asking 
full list for such business as they get. Smaller mills 
are offering concessions. 





POPLAR. 





Chicago.—Only a small amount of new business is re- 
ported. Some firsts and seconds have been moved and 
some culls, but the demand for common is sstill slow. 
Stocks in the local yards are fully adequate to care for 
all orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in this wood has not shown much 
increase so far this month, but a fair business is being 
done as compared with most years at this time. The 
low grades are not so active as some time ago, owing 
to a rather light demand from the box trade. Prices 
are not strong, but the outlook is for a fair degree of 
tirmness to the market as soon as spring buying shall 
begin. 


Baltimore, Md.—vwWith most of the northern territory 
in deep snow and some of the producing sections in a 
similar position, the business in poplar during the last 
week has been nothing to speak of. One day last week 
not less than 8 inches of snow fell in West Virginia, and 
this, with the remnant that had remained on the ground, 
put the mills out of business for a time. The northern 
towns are only just beginning to dig out, and have been 
under an effective snow embargo for some time. It has 
heen impossible for wagons to pass except along the mid- 
dle of the street, the drifts in Dallastown, Pa., and many 
other places being 6 and 8 feet high, so that even if there 
were orders in hand they could not be filled. ‘The infor- 
mation at hand, however, is that that an increased inter- 
est has been shown of late by the buyers, and that the 
feeling is rather better than it was during all of Febru- 
ary. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar is good and orders are 
more plentiful than for a month. Demand runs to the 
better. grades. The poplar mills are in operation. Stocks 
are light. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some improvement is noted in the 
movement of the better grades, and the prices remain 


firm. The usual movement in low grades, which has 
been heavy, continues, ar prices on this grade are 
stiffening. Manufacturers say there is a much better 


future for poplar this year than appears, and they are 
well satisfied with the progress the wood is making. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar appears to be in- 
creasing. Dry stocks are not so plentiful as hitherto. 
Prices are as follows at the Ohio River: Firsts and sec- 
onds, $56; No. 1 common, $34; No. 2 common, $25, and No. 
; common, $18.50. Yard stocks are not large. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 





Chicago.—The west coast situation in the main is still 
uiet. Little fir yard stock has been sold in this terri- 
tory so far this season, but it is hoped that things will 
brighten within thirty days. Generous price concessions, 
however, have failed to make the market so far. There 
has been some railroad inquiry, but demand from this 


Source is not up to normal. Spruce yard stock is moving 
fairly well. 





Portland, Ore.—There were no new developments in the 
lumber market here during the week, business progress- 
ing at about the same rate as the week before, The log 





situation is unchanged, except that some of the camps 
that have been idle for the winter resumed operation. 
It will be nearly a month, however, before these camps 
will have any logs available. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market continues sluggish. 
Demand is about equal to the restricted output, with no 
price advances. Some wholesalers claim to be buying 
7 off. Timber inquiries have been a little more free, with 
$9 the top price, and inquiries from yards indicate a 
little revival to come. One order of 1,100,000 fect of 
ore dock material for the Duluth district has been placed 
by a Hibbing wholesaler. Logs are plentiful and. prices 
unstable. 


Seattle, Wash.— The change in market conditions here 
has been slight. Prices remain without change, with the 
mills accepting orders more freely, indicating a willing- 
ness to accept conditions in the hope of a change for the 
better soon, and a desire to continue operating, so as to 
be ready when spring buying shall begin. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The expected advance on fir dimen- 
sion does not seem to have materialized to any great 
extent. Some manufacturers have been asking a higher 
price, but some mills have been willing to accept the 
old basis of prices, so that business is being placed at 
about the old level. Many of the fir mills are resuming 
their cutting now and the supply is going to increase. 
Demand also should increase with the settling of the 
weather, but that increase has not put in its appearance 
up to the present. What the fir market in this section 
needs most of all right now is a jump of another dollar 
in the southern pine market. The margin between the 
two woods is too narrow at the present level to give the 
fir much snap. The railroads are taking some car and 
bridge material, but not enough to buoy up the price. 
Bevel spruce siding is becoming somewhat scarce at 
several of the mills, but the scarcity is not sufficiently 
general to bring about any increase in the prices, which 
are now at the same level that obtained three months 





ago. Red cedar siding is strong at $3.50 off. 
WESTERN PINE. 
Chicago.—-Although orders for western pine are not 


plentiful, the tone of the market leads wholesalers to 
believe that there will be a demand for shop lumber. The 
severe storms in different parts of the country have re- 
tarded building, with the result that sash and door fac- 
tories have had little to do and therefore hesitate about 
stocking up in expectation of a heavy building season. 
Wholesalers are satisfied, however, that the trade is 
gradually righting itself. 


Kansas City. Mo.—Demand for Idaho white pine has 
been light the last week, but stocks at the mills have 
not yet been replenished, and it is difficult to fill even 
the orders that are being taken, because of the broken 
supply. As a result of that condition, many buyers are 
taking their requirements in western pine in order to get 
them filled more promptly, and hence the western pine 
prices are showing a stronger tendency, if anything. 
Commons are especially strong and have been ever since 
the first of the year. There has been no well defined 
advance in the market since the latter part of February. * 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The foreign export trade is in 
good shape, with numerous inquiries from the principal 
markets and a number of cargoes going forward. The 
eastern rail] trade is about normal, with prospects for a 
considerable increase during the coming year. Redwood 
shingles are looking up. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The retail yards stocked up fairly 
well with redwood along in December and January, and 
demand upon them has not been heavy enough yet to 
make them feel the need of any further supplies. The 
result is that the demand for redwood is light and there 
are some reports of cuts being made in the price—at 
least, quotations in line with what appeared to be the 
market a couple of weeks ago are not bringing in orders 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 





Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port has not developed any increase, by rea- 
son of rain and snow. Sales during the week showed a 
decided increase in dressed stock. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold 
at $26.25 to $28.50; No. 2, $24 to $26; No. 3, $18; 4/4 edge 
box, $14.50 to $15.56 4/4 edge culls and redheart, $12 to 


$12.50. Six-inch box, $14.75 to $15.50. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $30 to $31; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; box, $15.75 to 
$16.50; culls and red heart, $14 to $15. No. 1, 10-inch 


rough, $30.50 to $31.50; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; box, $17 to 
$17.50; culls and redheart, $14.75 to $15.75. No. 1, 12-inch 
rough, $24.50 to $36; No. 8, $21 to $22; box, $18 to $18.50; 
eulls and redheart, $15.50 to $16. 5/4 edge box, $15 to 
$15.50; 6/4 edge box, $16 to $17. No. 1, 6/4 edge, $390.50 
to $31; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $38. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $19 to $20; box bark strips, $11.25 to $13.75. Dressed 
stock boards and }§-inch rift flooring are still sluggish. 
No. 1, }§-inch flooring, $27.75 to $28.50; No. 2, $25 to 
$25.75; No. 3, $20.75 to $22; No. 4, $14.25 to $15.50. No. 1, 
3-inch ceiling, $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 8, $13 
to $13.50; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, y-inch: ceiling. $18.25 
to $19.25; No. 2, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 3, $14 to $15.75; No. 
4, $10.50 to $12.25. No. 1, j%-inch partition, $28.50 to 
$29.25; No. 2, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 38, $21 to $22.50. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $23. Six-inch roofers, $16; 
8-inch, $17 to $17.25; 10-inch, $17 to $17.50; 12-inch, $18 
to $18.50. Factory flooring, $18 to $18.50; lath, $3; fram- 
ing, $17.50 to $18.50. Log-run oak, $17.50; 3-inch rough 
heart, $24. 





New York.—The shortleaf pine situation is quiet. Some 
good inquiries are in the market, but buyers are moving 
cautiously, being more interested in the outlook for the 
demand than they are in the present low price situation. 
No complaint is made regarding prices when orders are 
ready to be placed, but quick delivery is wanted, and 








**Ideal’” Model ‘*A’” 


We Can 
Show You 
Money in 
Concrete 
Blocks 


Surely there’s no crime in a retail lumberman making 
more money—honestly. The small investment required 
to start you in the manufacturing of cement blocks, 
coupled with the broadening of your service to the home 
builders of your community and the discouraging of 
outside competition, make this proposition especially 
attractive to the man in business for money. The many 
advantages presented the beginner in our 


Idea 


has made it the line preferred by hundreds of men in 
your industry. Not only are ‘‘Ideal’’ machines perfect 
in design and construction, profitable to operate and 
economical to install—but we go further—we insist that 
every man who buys an outfit from us must prosper and 
to accomplish this we maintain a service department 
which we place at the command of our customers. So 
you see when we say we can ‘‘show you money in mak- 
ing concrete blocks’’ we are prepared to ‘‘make good.”’ 
Show your interest by asking us for facts. 





Concrete 
Machinery 


Illustrated Catalogs of Block 
Machines and Mixers free 
on request. 


The Ideal 
Concrete 
Machinery 
Company 


1314 Monmouth Ave., 
Ohio 
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We make them Different 


no more complaint of heavy unwieldy and 
yet unsafe 


LADDERS 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 


Ask for particulars. 





How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has 
wanted such an improvement for years. 


We make every style of step, single and 


extension LADDERS 


If in a hurry send along the 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN, - - - INDIANA 
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LOGGERS! 








Horseless 


Skidding 


There will be an in- 
teresting article in 
“Steam Machinery’ 
for Apri/ z914 on the 
above subject. 


It will describe and illus- 
trate the use of mechani- 
cal rehauls (which return 
skidding lines to woods at 
a speed of a thousand feet 
a minute) in a logging op- 
eration where they haven’t 
had a horse, mule or ox in 
the woods for over a year. 


You will be interested in 
reading it and we have ar- 
ranged for a supply of ex- 
tra copies so as to be able 
to send you one, free, on 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


414-416 Carondelet St, NEW ORLEANS 


591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


343 S. Dearborn St., 
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wholesalers are able to take care of this feature of the 
situation with the present mill supplies back of them. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Shortleaf prices have not changed nota- 
bly for the last week or two. There is said to be as 
much firmness to roofers as in anything. Up to within 
a week or so the weather has been so cold that the 
movement out of retail yards has been backward. Bad 
weather conditions are reported at the mills, so that the 
number of transit cars has fallen off appreciably, and 
this makes the situation somewhat more firm. Better 
business is expected within a short time. 


Boston, Mass.—An actual improvement in the demand 
for North Carolina pine lumber can be recorded this 
week. Several of the local wholesalers handling North 
Carolina pine say there is more inquiry for these goods 
and less price-cutting than a fortnight ago. Rough edge 
is possibly enjoying the most activity. Some concessions 
are still being made, however, but with decreasing fre- 
quency. Partition does not seem to enjoy the improve- 
ment marked by other varieties of North Carolina lum- 
ber. In fact, so little is being done in partition that it 
is hard to be sure about prices. The usual quotations 
are $31 to $31.50 for No. 1, 13-16/3%, a price that impels 
many retailers to decide on buying yellow pine goods for 
their current needs. The tone of the market is strangth- 
ening for roofers. Prices are not much higher than a 
week ago, but purchasers do not seem to expect as at- 
tractive concessions as they have been getting. For 
6-inch roofers $19 has been obtained, although sales 
have been made at $18.50. Quotations for 8-inch roofers 
range from $19.50 to $20. Some people contend that the 
word active is the only adjective that does full justice 
to the present demand for North Carolina roofers. 


Baltimore, Md.—While it can not be said that the situa- 
tion with respect to North Carolina pine has become bet- 
ter, no actual recession is to be reported. Of course, 
weather conditions are not yet such as to encourage a 
marked increase in the movement. The territory to the 
north has been until now under deep snow, which made 
delivery practically impossible, while the cold prevented 
construction work to an extent that kept the demand 
for supplies within a very narrow range. In addition, the 
Virginia mills last week offered lumber in such quantities, 
especially 6-4 air-dried stocks, that the quotations sagged 
off about $1 a thousand feet, though well-made edge box 
is holding its own at $15 to $15.50. It is considered alto- 
gether unlikely that prices will go any lower, because of 
the cost of stumpage and of production, and there is a 
fair prospect that with any sort of demand the range of 
values will stiffen. Many building projects are up and, 
with the snow embargo and other restricting factors 
removed, a marked revival in movement, with stiffening 
prices, may be looked for. The prospects, in fact, are 
more encouraging than they have been for some time. 


e 





SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—Opinions differ as to the status of southern 
pine. Some of the reports are that mills east of the 
river have badly broken stocks and that the recent ad- 
vances are firmly held, while others say that values are 
still elastic when a sizable order is in sight. Yard de- 
mand is still the mainstay of the market but even in 
this branch of the business orders are not plentiful. 
Builders are making inquiries daily, which undoubtedly 
will develop into good business. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Buying has been somewhat better 
in the southern pine market the last week because of 
the opening of real spring weather. Most of the manu- 
facturers report the booking of more business, and all 
are agreed that more inquiries are going the rounds than 
was the case a week ago, showing that the yards are 
getting nearer the buying point. Builders show more 
activity each week, and some of their work has gotten 
far enough along so that they are beginning to want 
lumber soon. The trend of prices is upward, but there 
has hardly been enough actual business yet to occasion 
any further advance since February, and the manufac- 
turers are not inclined to try to push the market any 
stronger than conditions actually warrant, for they are 
very anxious to avoid a break in prices. The most staple 
items continue to be the strongest, because they are the 
searcest. No. 2 boards, for example, and shiplap are 
very hard to get in large quantities, and this is the time 
of the year when those items are especially in demand. 
Dimension is strong. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Slow but steady improvement is notice- 
able in the demand for yellow pine. There has been a 
marked betterment in the buying done by the line-yard 
people, and requests from factories are coming in better 
than for some time. The biggest demand has been for 
boards and dimension stock, and the result is that stocks 
of these two items are growing less every day. The 
railroad trade is showing up well, with an increase in 
the demand for car and bridge material. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand does not seem to have regis- 
tered any material gain for the week. On the contrary 
reports from some quarters have it that the call has 
slackened somewhat. Mill stocks are broken and it ap- 
pears that recent advances on dimensions and a few other 
items are maintained. Export call is rated unsatisfac- 
tory, although a fair movement is reflected by the clear- 
ances at Gulf ports. Railroads are buying here and there, 
but reports show that their takings in the aggregate rep- 
resent considerably less than a normal business. 


New York.—Stocks among yards are in fairly good sup- 
ply and inquiries from large contractors are coming out 
slowly. Considerable subway, dock and pier work is 
under way, but a great deal of this business has been 
placed and the aggregate of building contracts from this 
source is lower than usually looked for during March and 
April. The price situation is low, and when a buyer is 
ready to place an order for a sizeable lot he has no 
difficulty in getting a satisfactory price. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The longleaf mills are getting better 
prices for stock than a few weeks ago, and local yards 
are obliged to revise their offers in an effort to secure 





stock at the old figures. The situation seems to be «4 
little stronger, although in this territory not much in- 
creased buying has developed. There is still much snow 
at country points, and retailers are not disposed ty 
get in much new stock. Balt 
tinu 
Boston, Mass.—Large stocks of yellow pine are in the hae 
hands of many of the wholesalers of New England ar eran 
orders are coming in slowly. This situation naturally pu ’ 
disheartens salesmen, who can’t understand why’ south exp 
ern manufacturers should entertain firmer views of what jum} 
selling prices should be. Many dealers claim that Fei = 
ruary was the poorest month experienced in the last ter ae 
years. Several days of sunshine have resulted in i: be ; 
creased activity among the builders. Unless this spring hg 
differs from the record of history, business will soo) pep : 
warrant the optimistic ideas of some of the millme) - 
Inquiries are coming in all the time. Buyers are be sae | 
coming a little more interested in yellow pine flooring sree 
It is said that very good business in the Middle West a 
has encouraged one manufacturer to ask $43 here fo: See 
A rift, but no New England retailer is willing to give so é 
more than $42, while sales are being made of fair goods 
at $40.50. Edge grain B is quoted at $38 to $39; edge 
grain C, $30 to $32; flat grain A, $29 to $30, and flat grain win 
B, $27.50 to $28.50. Demand for partition, B and better, pila 
3-4/3%4, is spasmodic, and the price hovers around $27.50 sddeley 
to $28. No. 2 common yellow pine is moving slowly doh 
Some dealers claim they can get $19 for six-inch and plan! 
$20 for eight-inch without much trouble. From other a 
sources it is reported that quotations of 50 cents less are 
not bringing in the business desired. Co 
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Baltimore, Md.—With the weather taking a sudden turn ive 1 
from severe winter to spring, there is every prospect that 
the movement in Georgia pine will soon assume a more 
active aspect, and if this occurs the chances are that the 
range of prices will become firmer. The trouble has not 
been so much with prices as with the demand, which for 
some time has lagged. When a buyer wanted lumber Cl 
prices did not stop him, but in the many instances where rock 
customers of the mills or the wholesalers had no neces- are 
sities to meet, the offerings failed to attract, no matter low 
what the figure at Which they were tendered. Much trou- mill 
ble has been experienced with distribution, the northern F den 
territory being under a heavy blanket of snow that has alol 
only begun to disappear. The outlook here is good, but req) 
the buyers are still holding back. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers are buying some stock. As 
yet they are doing more with transit cars than with mills 
direct, but this practice is not likely to continue long, 
wholesalers expecting that a steady demand will take up 
most of their offerings before arrivals. The price situ- 
ation remains unchanged, but the tendency, is upward 
and the recent advance is steadily maintained, except oe 
in cases where it is policy to sell to avoid service on ri 
cars arriving unsold. At manufacturing points it is se 
stated that they are none too anxious to book business ay 
at present pricese except for immediate shipment, as it 
is the general opinion that much better prices are to be 
had as soon as business shall open in the spring. : - 

ol 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The sentiment among yellow pine men ce 
in Pittsburgh territory is all one way. There is no great ™ 
rush for stocks and there is plenty to supply the de- 
mand, which, however, is increasing. Stocks in the 


hands of consumers are small, and shipments from mills sl 
are restricted owing to the interference with railroad te 
operations. Prices are steady, but unchanged. ul 





CYPRESS. : 


New Orleans, La.—No new feature is reported. A fai 
trade in mixed cars is handled, mainly representing de- 
mand for yard stock. Request for factory stock seems 
to be slightly improved, but the volume of this demand 
is still below seasonable normal. Railroad takings are 
rigidly limited. Prices are said to be well held, in spite 
of rumors that small concessions are obtainable on inac- 
tive items. No change of quotations is reported here. 
Car supply is good and shipments are prompt. 


Chicago.—Gradual improvement is noticed in the 
cypress market, although there has been no change in 
prices. The trade still continues of a mixed car nature. 
Factory inquiries are more numerous, but actual orders 
for this kind of business are still scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand for cypress is better than 
it was a week ago. While the number of orders is not 
very large, there is enough stirring to keep the mills 
fairly well supplied with orders, and they are not com- 
plaining. The cypress trade, of course, cannot be ex- 
pected to be at its best until the building season has 
progressed somewhat, and so there is no disposition to 
be impatient because there is not a rush of business the 
first spring days. The call for yard stock covers vir- 
tually the entire list, and there are no weak spots any 
place in the cypress market. There still is a lack of fac- 
tory orders and there appears to be very little improve- 
ment in that line so far. 


New York.—The cold weather has prevented increase 
in the demand for cypress, larger yards supplying local 
wants in small lots on a hand-to-mouth basis. The ag- 
gregate of this business has shown up well and prices 
have not been unsatisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand has been fair of late, al- 
though there is some delay on the part of buyers. Yards 
are carrying fair stocks and it is reported that commis- 
sions are being made. 


Boston, Mass.—A better inquiry prevails. Orders have 
not increased in volume to any great extent, but condi- 
tions are more promising. Sellers look for a seasonable 
improvement in the demand within the next few days. 
Cypress firsts and seconds, inch, bring $44.50 to $46; 1%- 
inch and 1%-inch, $47 to $49; 2-inch, $50.25 to $52.25, and 
83-inch, $58.50 to $61. Cypress No. 1 shop is quoted at 
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$28.50 to $29.50 for inch; $36 to $37 for 14-inch and 1%- 
inch, and $38.75 to $39.75 for 2-inch, 


Baltimore, Md.—The cypress trade may be said to con- 
tinue in a waiting attitude. Builders have been ham- 
per d in their work by the cold weather and heavy snow, 
and in the absence of urgent requirements demand has 
left much to be desired. The sellers, for their part, have 
experienced serious difficulties in making delivery of the 
lumber actually disposed of, and the whole trade has 


pet rather sluggish, with the range of prices easier 
than would be consistent with fair profits. Some pro- 
ducers have shown a disposition to force the buying, with 
py no means encouraging results. The buyers either felt 


that they did not have any immediate use for lumber and 
did not care to place orders, or, if they figured long 
enough ahead to engage in speculative dealing, they in- 
sisted upon concessions which the producers were hardly 
in position to make. The turn in the tide seems to be 
at hand, however, and if the present weather conditions 
keep up, something of a revival in the inquiry may be 
looked for. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—-There is the usual good demand for 
cypress. All grades are selling well. Some of the deal- 
ers claim to be somewhat short on the more popular 
grades. Low grades are in exceptional demand and 
planing mill stock is picking up in demand rapidly. 
Prices remain unchanged and are firm. 


Demand is gradually increasing as the 
season advances. Dry stocks are sufficient to take care 
of current orders. Eastern orders are the best. Prices 
ire firm at the level that has prevailed for some time. 


Columbus, Ohio.— 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Red Cedar shingles have not yet reached 
rock-bottom, as the prices quoted in Chicago this week 
are below those of a week ago. Demand is small. The 
lowness of values is hard to understand, as stocks at the 
mills are not large and with anything like a normal 
demand would be wiped out. White cedars are moving 
along steadily at satisfactory prices. Lath are in fair 
request. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—While the market is still quiet, 
there is activity appearing in some quarters and an im- 
proved condition is expected to develop following the 
mild weather of the last few days. Offerings are not 
heavy and though prices are still low, they are inclined 
to show more strength. 


Tacoma, Wash.—-Red cedar shingle demand is light 
and prices are about $1.55 and $1.80 on long-haul rate 
and not strong. The strike of shingle weavers in the 
Southwest has ended in victory for the mills and in an 
open shop. 





Seattle, Wash.—The market for red cedar shingles 
barely absorbs the production, but the price is so near 
bedrock it cannot recede below previous quotations with- 
out causing a shutdown of the mills. Many mills are 
closed, and it seems probable labor troubles may cause 
more of them to close. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle market has 
slipped a notch. With the labor troubles ironed out, 
temporarily at least, and the mills cutting stock again, 
there is more tendency to push for business, and the sell- 
ing pressure is greater than the pressure to buy, with 
the natural result of concessions to bring orders. De- 
mand now is so light that very few shingles are being 
bought even at the attractive figures that some of the 
dealers have thought it wise to offer. Extra stars can 
be had at $1.55, Coast basis, and there are reports of 
orders being taken at $1.50, Coast basis, although that 
is lower than anyone is openly offering them. Extra 
clear orders also are being accepted by some commission 
men at $1.85, Coast basis. The prevailing asking price, 
however, is $1.60, Coast basis, for extra stars, and $1.90, 
Coast basis, for extra clears. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress is coming into its own, and the 
market is showing more life than for several weeks. 
Nearly all kinds of cypress stock are in request. Orders 
are coming in in a most satisfactory way, considering 
the season, and so are inquiries. Prices show more 
strength, especially in upper grades. Conditions are en- 
couraging to the local distributers, who believe consider- 
able business is in sight. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles are in less active 
request for the time being, and there is accumulation, 
in some of the grades, at the mills. Cypress lath con- 
tinue to sell briskly. No change of quotations is noted. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Offers of lake-and-rail shingles have 
been received for the first time this year, the rate of 
freight being the same as last season. Some shingle 
jobbers report liberal sales. The open season is at hand 
and stocks are not large. Retailers have not begun to 
feel much of a demand, but look for a fair spring trade 
within the near future. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Retailers 
i little more freely, but the market is far from being 
uctive. Red cedars are selling more readily than 
other kinds of shingles, but white cedar dealers say that 
they are receiving an increased demand for supplies. 
especially for rural consumption, the mild weather of the 
last few days having provided farmers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to reshingle buifdings. Wholesalers are quoting 
lake and rail rates for the firt time this year. The figures 
are about the same as last fall, being slightly higher than 
the all-rail basis. A healthy demand for lath prevails 
it strong prices. 


are placing orders 


Boston, Mass.—It is easier to get a fair price for lath 
than it has been for some.time. The diversity in quota- 
tions for 15,-inch is growing less. Little is heard of near- 
standard goods at $4. The bulk of transactions are now 
made at $4.15 to $4.20. Would-be buyers who have been 
shopping around to hear the siren song of 15g-inch at $4 
‘lat are readily paying $4.15. A few sales are claimed to 
have been made at $4.25 where quick delivery was an 
extra inducement. Several dealers have been encour- 





aged to demand $4 for 14%-inch, but most of the business 
is done at $3.75 to $3.80. The inquiry for bundled furring 
remains slack, and 2-inch is offered at $22.50 to $23. 
The shingle market is in a rather unsatisfactory con- 
dition. A Canadian manufacturer has just dropped his 
price for white cedar extras to $3.55, and to $3.10 for 
clears. It is obvious that there is an increasiing prefer- 
ence for the British Columbia red cedars since the duty 
was removed, for salesmen report it is easier to obtain 
$3.65 for the reds than $3.55 for the white cedar extras. 
Washington manufacturers should also be thankful,: as 
about as much can be obtained for their goods as for 
the Vancouver makes. For extras, 5 to 2 full count, as 
much as $3.75 has been asked successfully. Clears range 
from $38 to $3.25, and second clears $2.75 to $2.90. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Despite mutterings from manufactur- 
ers of advance in prices at an early date, retailers are 
content to stand pat with present stocks—which are ample 
for immediate needs—and pay an advance should it come 
later, rather than buy more stock with the yards well 
filled and consumption small. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the expected good building year in sight will 
create a heavy consumption of shingles and that dealers 
will do’ well in all kinds of shingles. 


Columbus, Ohio.—'The shingle market has developed 
more activity. Dealers are inclined to stock up for the 
spring building season. Prices are stronger and are ad- 
vancing slowly. Stocks are not large. Demand for _ 
is also growing better and prices are steady. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Littie change is noted in cooperage. A few 
orders are received and quickly filled, but not enough 
to keep cooperage shops occupied half time, with prices 
showing a loss on every barrel made. Excessive com- 
petition for the small amount of business is likely to 
continue until most of the immense stocks of material 
are reduced. A slight reflection against the middleman 
was made as a “necessary evil’’ at the recent cooperage 
convention at St. Louis, caysing many to wonder what 
the trade would do without them. Pricese are too low 
for manufacturers to scour the country for trade, mak- 
ing the middleman a necessity. A few cars of red oak 
oil staves are placed at $28 to $29 a thousand. No white 
oaks are wanted, and pork staves are unsalable at any 
better prices. Whisky, 34/%, are slow at $54, while a 
fair demand exists for 35/% staves; also for square 
whisky heading. Circled oil heading is offered here for 
20 cents a set. Beer staves and heading are still slow 
to sell at lowest prices for years, dealers hoping that 
warmer weather will stimulate the demand. Some man- 
ufacturers of beer stock are quitting the business. Slack 
staves are quiet, the buyers feeling they ought to get 
them for lower prices and now accepting gum and mixed 
timber staves, as they are much cheaper than elm. White 
ash butter tub staves are offered in Missouri and Ar- 
kansas at from $9.25 to $10 a thousand. Square ash 
heading is not so plentiful, but there is no rise in price. 
Racked ash hoops for best quality are firm. Great com- 
petition also exists among tubmakers. On account of 
much snow in New York and Maine, few round hoops 
have been made, and hickory flours from the South are 
in good demand, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 







No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

OE, DE 6 oioie 6o.e 55.0 0 9b 90.0: 0010.0:5.0:00 56.0: 6e sees 8.50 
No, 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

a RE ORR eer rer eer rere 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried Eaecks head- a 

ing, per RE AS 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

WOR ceivccba ese ceresieaeateeCex eset uaes< No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal....... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch guM StaveS.......seeeceeeee 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 8.00 
Half barre) stavés, elim, per Mi... .scccceces 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 5.00 to 6.00 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to .385 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch. P .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels.... 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels . 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M.........- .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... -45 
Half barrel, G-hoop........ccccccccccccsecs .37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.......--+eeee 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M..........++ee0- 30.00 to 30.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M..........eeeeecee 27.00 to 28.00 
TEGO TOGRO occ ci csiscrecdecvesesedeteves No demand 
FEIEMOTE WON BUVRDW oo oc vc ciiceeicececesen 12.00 to 138.00 
Fe SEIN 4 6:56.05 5.5.6.9. 05.06 80a aT EEC ST Ses © 1.00 to 1.1 
ey we ee eer rer errr ree et ek .90 to -95 
POPK: DRAFTS, GED o.0 6c bed cckc ewes asseccees 82% to 85 
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MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the ‘ 
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Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 


With Sunke Water, - $1.50 per day 
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Will Appreciate It 


if you tell them about Kees 
Metal Building Corners 
(used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards. 

Get the facts— just drop us 
a card NOW. 


” EDK to. DEATRICE NEB Box 51. 














Established 
1837 





The Reason Why. 


We have annual contracts with some of 
the largest users in the country and renew 
them from year to year—Why? 

Let us send you our Booklet “‘A 
why. It is worth a card, isn’t it? 


’ telling 
Send 
today. 


Now! 
The L. & I. J. White Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 














“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and EB. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty- -five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 














Manufacturers of 

Portable Sawmills and 

Shingle Machinery, Drag 
and Wood Saws. 





Yay Ireland Machine & F oundry Co., 


The Ireland Presents Highest Perfection in Portable Sawmills 


It embodies many recent improvements making it not only the easiest mill for 
sawyer to handle, but which also greatly increase its efficiency and range of work. 


PRACTICAL SAWYERS ENDORSE IT 


because of its variable feed, with steel cable, which gives the carriage a lightness almost equal that of the steam 
feed; the power set, which relieves sawyer of a lot of hard work; the taper set, which provides for sawing of 
crooked and tampering logs without sawyer leaving his position at the levers; the improved quicksetting dogs, 


which never loosen—and a lot of 
other practical reasons. We'll 
gladly tell you all about it if 
you're interested. 


Ask for detailed circular A 










Norwich, 
N, Y¥. 
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10 YOU RUN A STORE? 











record of daily sales. 


they forestall. 








Allison Coupon Books 


have become the univeisal substitute for cash in dealing with lumber mill em- 
ployes. They mean SYSTEM in the commissary. 
money; eliminate errors, disputes and annoyances. 
check on the credit customer, and the detached coupons become an accurate 
Allison Coupon Books have none of the disadvantages 
of Punch-Outs, Paper or Metal Checks, or the now obsolete Pass Book 


They simplify and minimize bookkeeping — they pay for themselves many 
times over in this alone aside from the trouble they prevent and the losses 
Allison Coupon Books are employed in the majority of 
Company Stores all over the world. 


ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 











They save time, work and 
They act as an effectual 
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| WantedCmployees | 


WANTED—LUMBERMAN WITH PRACTICAL 


Experience in buying and selling hardwoods, eypress sud 








yellow pine in car lots to the consuming trade. Party 
must be prepared to invest $1,000.00 or more in esi 
This opening is with a wholesale lumber company locatod 
in the Ohio Valley, and a good chance for the right party 
Address, with full particulars, stating age, experience sid 


references. Address “P. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA)? 

WANTED-—BY AN EASTERN WHOLESALE 
Hardwood company, running a distributing yard and in 
terested in mills, a man of experience at the mill end as 
salesman in New England and eastern New York. Educa 
tion and good appearance essential and willingness to 
sacrifice convenience and comfort for orders. Habits must 
be absolutely correct. Good salary and advance assured to 
a live wire. Address 
otF 





3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED—A GOOD EXPERIENCED 
Mill work estimator and salesman with money to take an 
interest in a well established business in lumber and mil! 
work line, which includes a fine plant. Our object is to enlarze 
the business. We are located in a large and rapidly grow 
ing Middle West city where the outlook in our line is unpre- 
cedentedly promising both in retail and jobbing depart- 
ments. Address “P. 8,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ~ 








Advertisements wil! be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . ° . 
For two weeks, - . . 
For three weeks, . . . 
For four weeks, - . ° ° 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 
60 cents a line. 
75 cents a line. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 








[ Too fate To Classify | 


KENT’S CORDWOOD SPLITTER. 
For Splitting Cordwood. 

Will cut and split by machinery from 40 to 
50 cords per day. This machine will cut and 
split cordwood for one-half the cost of the old- 
fashioned way of cutting and splitting by 
hand. Manufactured by 

HILTON CORDWOOD MACHINE CoO., 
Smethport, Pa. 
Write for particulars. 








HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN 


See lists of books and description 
On page 52. 





MANAGERSHIP OF LONG LEAF MILL 
Wanted by experienced man, age 35, university graduate, 
married, now sales manager of wholesale company special- 
izing in car and railroad material. Have made thorough 
study of accounting, cost finding, office system and mill 
management. Several years in the South. Salary with 
interest in profits. Can present highest credentials. 

Address “S. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FREE SITE FOR BOX FACTORY. 
Liberal inducements to right parties. Water front. Right 
in the center of box wood territory. Write to 
JAS. H. McDONALD, 
Secy. Land & Power Co., Rapid River, Mich. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HELP YOU. 

Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, etc.? 

Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 

Want to sell electric machinery? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell a lumber yard? 

Want to sell a saw or planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the 
Wanted & For Sale Department of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales 
managers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of 
departments. If you want a situation or would like ad- 
vancement, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get 
returns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 
ldg., 431 South 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan 
Bearborn St., Chicago. 











| Too fate To Classify | 


To the Man Who Wants Results 


You should send your ads to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
when you want anything, or have something to sell. The 
advantage you get by advertising is that the advertisement 
is a messenger to the very people who would be interested 
in what you want or wish to sell. It goes everywhere and 
keeps on working for your day by day with good results. 

Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, etc? 

Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 

Wanted to sell electric machinery ? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell a lumber yard/ 

Want to sell a saw or planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the 
Wanted & For Sale Department of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: We have taken space for quite a number of 
years in the Wanted and [For Sale Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and are entirely satisfied with the 
results. Yours very truly, 


Frank Toomey, INc., 
Machinery and supplies of every description. 


CuHicaGo, ILL. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

Gentlemen: We are pleased to state the results received 
from our advertisement in your classified columns have 
been very satdsfactory, and we have been using the classi- 
fied section of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the past ten 
years. Yours very truly, 

PFANNMUELLER ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
Engineers and power equipment. 


New ORLEANS, La. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: We beg to advise that since we have been 
advertising in your journal, we have found sale for a good 
many articles published through your journal, and results 
in general have been highly satisfactory to us, on the 
strength of which, we assure you, that we will at all times 
consider it a good investment to have one or more of our 
ads in the several columns of each edition of your journal 
that you publish. Very respectfully yours, 

A. Marx & Sons, 
Dealers in machinery of every description. 


We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 


engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwright, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales 


managers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of 
departments. If you want a situation or would like ad- 
vancement, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get 
returns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WHY USE COUPON BOOKS 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


GAMMETER MULTIGRAPH NO. 2, 





In first class condition. Cost $350.00 new. Will take 
$150.00 for quick sale. 
Address “P. 338," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPERS. 

“Bookkeeping Systems for a Retail Lumber Business,” is 
now ready and will be mailed to any address postpaid for 
35c. These are the prize contest systems published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They describe and illustrate in 
detail various systems used by retail lumber dealers. Full 
of good ideas and suggestions. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WANTED—IMMEDIATELY 
An experienced Sales Manager for lumber company handling 
upward of 100,000,000 feet of northern white pine lumber. 
A man familiar with the eastern markets preferred. Must 
be a good correspondent, familiar with northern grades. 
and must have practical selling experience. In your answer. 
stute what firms you have been with, what territory you 





covered and what salary would be expected. Address 

“R. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
WANTED-PRACTICAL FOREMAN 

For Veneered Door and Hardwood Interior Factory. Must 


be able to read plans, handle men to advantage and thor- 
oughly understand getting out high class millwork. Give 
reference, state age, salary expected, and if married or 
single. Address “R. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL MAN 
For small mill in northern Michigan. Must be able to sct 
up and run Berlin 4 sided moulder, 5 inch band _ resaw, rip 
saw, etc. Prefer man who can file his own band saws and 
grind knives. Must be _ strictly temperate and of good 
habits. Address “R. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YARD MANAGER WANTED. 
High class man for excellent eastern Iowa town. Fine 
location for proper man. Give age, nationality and refer- 
ences. Address “R. 6," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO ASSIST 
In sales department yellow pine manufacturer in Louisiana. 
Knowledge of manufacture, grades and selling essential, 
Give full experience, age, references and salary wanted in 
first letter. Excellent opportunity for right man. 
Address “R. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-FACTORY MANAGER 
To take full charge of new furniture factory producing 
sewing machine cabinet work: factory built new in 19138. 
Must be a man of executive ability, capacity and integrity, 
able to produce the right quality of goods and market same. 
Good opportunity for right party. State age, experience, 
giving references and full particulars. Address 

POST OFFICE BOX 17. Crawfordsville, Ind. 


WANTED-—A LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT. 
Location in northern Wisconsin. Man capable of handling 
from twelve to eighteen million a year. Must be absolutely 




















able to deliver the goods. State references, experience and 
salary expected in first letter. 
Address S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-BUILDING ESTIMATOR. 


Large building contracting company want head esti 
mator. Must be thoroughly experienced on up to date 
buildings. Good opportunity. Give full particulars and 


references. Address BUILDER, 1213 7th St., Denver, Colo. 
WANTED-—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood lumber inspector for small mill in northern Mich- 
igan. Salary $2.50 per day. Opportunity for advancement. 
Must be able to report at once. Will not consider anyone 
over 50 years of age. 
R. HANSON & SONS, Grayling, Mich. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Thoroughly familiar with the grading of cypress and hard- 
woods, for large South Carolina plant. In answering, give 
experience and salary expected. 

Address “S. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











OHIO JOBBING MILL WORK CONCERN WANTS 
Experienced draftsman and estimator, mostly special work. 
Must be quick and accurate. Give age, experience, salary 
expected. Address ‘“S. 41,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save 
you considerable money, should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Must be sober, reliable, energetic, handle men, lay out, 
bill work from plans. Give age, reference and salary ex- 
pected. ANDERSON & COOK, Beaver, Pa. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Men for retail lumber business with wide acquaintance 
throughout Chicago. Address 

““M, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—ESTIMATORS AND SALESMEN 
On bank, store and office fixtures, mill and genera] cabinet 
work. Must be thoroughly experienced wide-awake men. 
Prefer those acquainted throughout Chicago. Steady posi 
tion. Address “M. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN OPERATOR FOR A WICKES 
Improved gang; in California. Must be thoroughly quali- 
fied. Can furnish employment year around. Give age, refer 
ences with application. 

Address “M, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS OF TIMBER. 
There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago. 
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